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PREFACE. 


Txuis volume is intended, in the first place, for 
those who enjoyed the personal friendship of T. Rhys 
Evans, for the members of his congregation in 
Brighton, and for the wide circle of those who at one 
time or another came under the spell of his preach- 
ing. To none of these is it needful to offer any 
explanation concerning the origin and the contents 
of this memoir. 

But the reader into whose hands the book may fall 
who never heard him preach, who, perchance, never 
even heard his name, may require a word or two of 
introduction. Rhys Evans never filled any public 
office of higher rank than the Chairmanship of the 
Sussex Congregational Union, and in the closing 
years of his life, ordinary membership of the 
Brighton School Board. He spoke once only from 
the platform of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. He never preached any of the 
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representative sermons. He never wrote any great 
book. Why, then, should the story of his life be 
told at length ? 

For these reasons. First, because all who came to 
know him intimately felt that they were in contact 
with a man of genius. There was a wondrous 
fascination in his personality. His appearance, his 
conversation, the mental and spiritual gifts he 
revealed to all who came into touch with him were 
so attractive and so powerful that once to have 
met him was to have added permanently to the 
store of life’s happy and helpful recollections. 

For this further reason, also, that because his life 
was without any of those experiences and perform- 
ances which bulk so largely in popular estimation, it 
deserves to be told in some detail. Possessed of 
gifts far above the level of the vast majority of his 
contemporaries, he lived an unobtrusive, active life, 
following to the full extent of his powers what he 
believed to be God’s guidance, devoting himself 
without any reserve to what he held to be the noblest 
of all service, the commendation of the Gospel of 
Christ Jesus to the men and women of his generation. 
The main stress of the world’s work rests upon the 
shoulders of the men who are comparatively obscure. 
It is not always the name most frequently upon 
men’s lips or in the columns of the newspapers which 
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represents the most efficient service rendered to God 
and man. In this age especially it may be helpful 
to attempt to depict, however imperfectly, the main 
features of so rare a personality as that of T. Rhys 
Evans. 

The author holds that the true function of a 
biographer is to enable his readers to understand as 
fully as possible the real thoughts, aims and deeds 
of the life described. This is necessarily one of the 
most difficult tasks. Even in the presence of the 
living man human perception is very limited. It is 
much harder to call up more than an approximately 
true picture when he has become a memory, however 
lovingly the memory may be cherished. In this 
volume, wherever possible, Rhys Evans’ own words 
are used. If his life shall be found possessed of any 
permanent value it will be solely in so far as it 
reveals to us the real man, apart from all preconcep- 
tions and illusions. 

The work has been a labour of love. Many 
loving hearts have co-operated in its production. 
The author has to thank Mrs. Rhys Evans, the Rev. 
B. W. Evans, and other relatives, for the way in 
which they have placed at his disposal all the avail- 
able MS. material in their possession. Dr. Reynolds 
has contributed one of his most characteristic 
sketches, and Professor Whitehouse, of Cheshunt 
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College, has not only enriched the volume with his: 
recollections of Rhys Evans as a student, and given 
most helpful advice all through, but has also given 
much time and labour to the careful correction of 
the proofs of the “ Alcestis.’ The Rev. H. A. 
Anthony, M.A., read through a large amount of 
sermon MSS., and rendered most valuable aid 
in the selection of the sermons printed in the 
volume. The memoir also contains evidence of 
the ready help afforded by the Rev. George Brock, 
B.A., Mr. W. Reason, M.A., and others. 

Nine out of the twelve sermons in this volume 
were printed during Rhys Evans’ lifetime. But for 
this circumstance it would have been impossible to 
give even an approximate notion of his pulpit 
power, as very few of his numerous sermon MSS. 
are in anything like complete form. The three 
“ Occasional Addresses” illustrate the way in which 
he rose to the needs of a special occasion. The 
translation of the “ Alcestis” is included as the 
only extant example of his exceptional power of 
rendering Greek into nervous and beautiful English: 
It was done for an ordinary meeting of a small 
society, the Social Union, at Queen Square, and 
was repeated once only, at a meeting at Preston 
Park. This public reading necessitated a few 
omissions in the course of the play. 
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The portrait is from a negative taken in 1891 by 
Messrs. W. and A. H. Fry, of Brighton. 

The book is sent forth in the hope and with the 
prayer that it may prove, not ouly a true memorial 
of Rhys Evans to all who knew and loved him, but 
also that the great Head of the Church will use it 
for His glory and for the furtherance of the work of 
the Gospel. ; 
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Ee LIFEAND “LETRERS “OF 
THOMAS RHYS EVANS. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY YEARS. 


Txomas Ruys Evans was born at Ellesmere, Salop, 
on the 18th of May, 1852, his father, the Rev. B. W. 
Evans, being then pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that town. Like so many who trace their 
descent from Welsh parentage, he came from a 
family of preachers. He had four uncles, all minis- 
ters of the Gospel, the eldest of whom, half-a-century 
ago, was known all over Wales as the blind preacher, 
poet, and author. He also contributed very largely 
to Welsh periodical literature, and obtained many 
prizes at the Histeddfodan. He died at the early age 
of twenty-eight. Two of the others became ministers 
in England. 

When Rhys Evans was little more than five years 
of age, his father became minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Yelvertoft, in Northamptonshire. 
There, in the quiet village parsonage, in George 
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Eliot’s country, amidst beautiful rural scenery, the 
boy’s childhood was spent. He grew up “ far from 
the madding crowd” and from the bustle and excite- 
ment of the busy world; and all his early home 
associations centred in that peaceful spot. 

Upon one of his poetic and imaginative nature, it 
was inevitable that such surroundings would make 
an indelible impression. He never forgot the scenes 
of his boyhood. Nothing in later years delighted 
him more than to revisit his old haunts; nothing 
seemed more quickly to reinvigorate him than a brief 
sojourn in the Northamptonshire village. At the 
time of his engagement to the lady he afterwards 
married, he spent a few days there, and in the 
letters written at the time he reveals the delight 
he felt amid such familiar surroundings. 


I caught the five o’clock express from Euston, and 
reached Rugby at seven. Having nearly an hour 
and a-half to wait, I strolled into the porters’ room, 
and enjoyed a truly wonderful fire and the droll 
sayings of half-a-dozen of the railway men. Had 
the walk from Yelvertoft Station, very dark, muddy, 
but delightful. All the old boyish feeling came 
back when I walked through the silent streets of the 
little village, and knew to whom each light belonged. 
Few and far between those lights were, for 
primitive hours obtain in Yelvertoft, and any one 
who sits up after ten o’clock had better secure people 
to attest his good character. As I git here facing 
green fields and haystacks, I rub my eyes and ask, 
“ Have I ever been away ? ” and the noise and strain 
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In a letter written three days later, February 9, 
1877, he says :— 


I went for a long walk yesterday afternoon by the 
canal side, passing with interest some rich meadows, 
damp enough now, where years ago I read all 
Walter Scott’s novels, laid night lines for eels, and 
was otherwise glad. I passed a great pool under a 
bridge, where lay of old a monster pike, who broke 
for me many a perch line, and departed hook and all 
with supreme contempt; and waving reed-beds, home 
of wild fowl and the kingfisher. Once or twice the 
cunning water-rats plunged or swam leisurely across 
with a world of fun in their solemn little eyes, re- 
minding me of the history of the beavers in Long- 
fellow’s “ Hiawatha.” Only one tiny flower could I 
find in several miles of long grass and broken reeds 
and rushes, and I sent that to you yesterday. 

Now that my foot is on my native heath, I feel 
like a “ giant refreshed with new wine,” and all my 
natural love of the country and honest pride in these 
rough village folk is strongly increased, so that I 
feel only pity for those men about town who affect 
to despise villagers, and to ask, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” I am sure you love 
the. country too! What a chance of usefulness 
these Church of England clergy have, with their 
quiet parsonages and villages. If it were only 
possible, no life would please me so much as that of 
a country minister. But it is not possible. One 
must live, and to live on the stipend of a village 
minister is, 1 can tell you, an affair that involves 
some ingenuity. So, if our Father is as good to us 
as I trust He will be—and yet whatever He does will 
be best—town life is what lies before us. And what 
absorbing interest there is in towns, and in human 
life anywhere! We will try, God helping us, to keep 
fresh and unfaded the love of everything that is 
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beautiful and true, the child-heart. That will help 
us to help others. 

I am writing in my father’s study, a snug little 
den (ten feet by seven!) with quaint old books 
all about, a rough-hewn old deal desk covered with 
baize, dearer to me than the finest modern 
contrivance ; a fine perfume of tobacco clings to the 
place. Here, in this old den, I watched my father 
write his sermons of old; here he taught me 
arithmetic, and heard all my tales of school; and 
here we now smoke together, when a more 
thoughtful reverence for his life has succeeded the 
childish obedience that asked no questions. 


For some years he was the only child of his 
parents, and his chief companions were his father 
and mother, and books. He had the run of his father’s 
study, and he could read fiuently when four years 
of age. From the books to which he thus had access, 
and which he so eagerly perused, he early gathered 
wide and varied information, so that his general 
knowledge was far beyond that of most boys of his 
age. He hada very retentive memory, and could 
always give the substance of what he read in the 
author’s own words; and he was thus able to arrange 
and express his thoughts in the most appropriate 
language. In the public worship of the sanctuary 
his teacher in the Sunday-school, with whom he sat 
during the services, often thought he was inattentive 
to the sermon ; but whenever questioned as to what 
had been said, it was found that he could recall 
more than the teacher, and could give word 
for word the substance of the discourse. He was 
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always thoughtful, never frivolous, and he never 
caused his parents one day’s anxiety and apprehen- 
sion as regards his future. 

At the age of ten he was received into the Congre- 
gational School, then at Lewisham, now at Caterham. 
‘This was the first school he had ever attended, and 
during the first year he made very little progress ; but 
afterwards his work became very easy to him, and 
he attained the highest position among his fellows, 
passing all the usual examinations with credit. In 
the Cambridge Local Examination, at the age of 
fourteen, he distinguished himself in Greek. Greek 
was a favourite language with him all through life. 
He was the Honoratus of his school during his last 
year. 

At one period of his life at Lewisham, he was 
possessed by the desire of entering the Indian Civil 
Service, should his parents give their consent. But 
some words spoken by his father during one of his 
vacations finally decided him against this course. 
“JT would rather,” he said, “that you should be a 
servant of Jesus Christin England, than a servant of 
the Queen in India, even if you had a thousand a- 
year as the latter.” In a letter written home from 
school—which, unfortunately, like all the admirable 
letters of his early life, has been lost—he made known 
his decision to abandon all thoughts of this plan for 
the future. 

After leaving school in 1867, he remained at home 
for a little while, and during this period was ad- 
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mitted a member of his father’schurch. He was them 
very young, and some members of the church having 
a prejudice against the practice of receiving such 
young members, at the church meeting in which 
he was proposed as a candidate for admission his 
father purposely appointed two of the most ex- 
perienced officers of the church to converse with 
him ; they thus were enabled to give their opinion as to 
his fitness to make a public profession of love to the 
Saviour, and concerning his religious views and 
desires. Their report was presented at the next 
monthly meeting, the two brethren expressing their 
astonishment at his Christian knowledge and 
experience, and unhesitatingly declaring their belief’ 
in his fitness for Christian fellowship. 

In those days his father preached on the Sunday 
evening in a neighbouring village, the services at 
Yelvertoft, as in many of the other rural churches 
in the Midlands, being in the morning and after- 
noon. ‘The senior deacon conducted an evening 
service in the chapel at home, one of our old divines 
usually furnishing the sermon. The deacon’s habit 
was to select and read a sermon from their published 
works, as he wasan admirable reader. This is one of 
the good old institutions which are fast disappearing 
at the present time, perhaps not altogether to the 
advantage of the rural churches of England. Of 
course the attendance on these occasions was not 
very large, and most of those present had already 
attended the two regular services. 
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One Sunday afternoon, unknown to his parents, 
Rhys Evans expressed a wish to the deacons that he 
might be permitted to say a few words to the people 
in the evening. When he went to the chapel he 
found that his intention had been noised abroad, 
and there was a large congregation. Of course, not 
anticipating such numbers, and being only sixteen 
years of age, he was very nervous; but he preached 
this, his first sermon, with considerable facility and 
earnestness, to the surprise and delight of the 
people. And here it may be added that ever after- 
wards there was no preacher more welcome and more 
appreciated at his early home than he. From this 
time his services were in constant requisition both 
there and in the neighbouring churches. 

Soon after this event he accepted an appointment 
as junior teacher in Rev. J. Oswald Jackson’s school 
at Theobald’s, Cheshunt. Whilst there he came in 
frequent contact with the students of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt, and this 
intercourse may have had some influence in deter- 
mining his future career. But he did not remain 
long at Theobald’s. His next engagement was at 
Barton College, Wisbeach, the principal of which 
was the Rey. Mr. Stanton, a member of the Church 
of England. His intercourse with this gentleman 
was of a most friendly and brotherly character, and 
this may have had some effect in fostering that 
spirit of catholicity and Christian liberality and 
charity which distinguished his after years, he in 
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this respect following in the footsteps of his father, 
who had lived on the most friendly terms with neigh- 
bouring ministers of the Established Church. 

No human influence, not even that of his parents, 
was brought to bear upon him in the direction of 
determining his decision to enter the Christian 
ministry. He was cradled and brought up amidst 
habits and associations that probably had a strong 
tendency in that direction. But he was left 
entirely to the strong bent of his own mind, 
and the inward promptings and guidance of 
the Spirit of God. He had already decided 
to cast in his lot with the people of God, and 
he now resolved to dedicate his life to the work of a 
Christian preacher. Application was made to the Com- 
mittee of Cheshunt College, and as he had already 
passed in the First Class the Matriculation Examina- 
tion in the University of London, he passed the 
College entrance examination without difficulty, and 
was admitted as a student in September, 1869. Thus, 
as he passed from youth into manhood, his own and 
his father’s wish was realised—viz., that he should 
be permitted to come into constant and close contact 
with the stimulating and elevating spiritual power of 
Dr. Reynolds, the President of Cheshunt College. 


CHAPTER I. 


LIFE AT CHESHUNT COLLEGE. 


Iv was at Cheshunt College, in June, 1869, that 
the writer first saw Rhys Evans. He had come down 
to consult Dr. Reynolds about entering the College, 
and after the needful formalities, the President, 
according to his custom, handed the new- 
comer over to one of the junior students, who 
was expected to act as host during the brief 
stay of the candidate, usually from Saturday 
till Monday. Across the sunshine and the storm 
of the twenty-four years that have passed there 
comes back, with all the vividness and power of 
an unforgetable experience, the recollection of that 
meeting. He was in the full freshness and vigour of 
youth ; the skies above us were glowing ; Cheshunt was 
clad in her robes of exquisite summer beauty; his 
future course was practically settled; he rejoiced in 
the calm and the helpfulness of a Communion 
Sunday at the College; and the trivial acts of 
brotherly courtesy necessitated by the occasion began 
one of those close and deep friendships possible only in 
early life, and more fruitful, perhaps, in college days 
than at any other period. 

When the author returned to Cheshunt for his 
second session, in September, 1869, there was one 
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among the new men whose acquaintance it was not 
needful to make. We were nearly of the same age, 
we had many sympathies in common, and we were 
engaged in the same University training. Thrown 
into that very close personal intercourse which is one 
of the great advantages, and also the severest 
discipline of life at a residential theological college, 
we were soon on the footing of brothers. Too near 
the beginning of our career to be conscious of the 
shadows of stern realitiesto come, on the threshold 
of manhood, yet with all the vigour and elasticity and 
lightheartedness of healthy boyhood, members of a 
congenial brotherhood, engaged in work which 
appealed to what was best and noblest in us, and 
constantly under the subtle but powerful spiritual 
influence of Dr. Reynolds, exercised in the centre and 
with the full force of the spell of Cheshunt asso- 
ciations, how could life be other than joyous, free 
from care, and full of abounding energy ? 

Into this life and fellowship Rhys Evans plunged 
with the keenest zest, and he himself soon became 
one of the potent influences in its corporate power. 
He was endowed with mental and spiritual gifts far 
above the average, and while these produced in him 
a subtle force which acted like a charm upon most of 
those who knew him intimately, all the more intense 
because he himself was so little conscious of it, they 
yet caused him to suffer at times from those experi- 
ences whose accurate definition is roughly and 
clumsily evaded by the phrase, “the defects of his 
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qualities.” He was occasionally moody. He was 
subject to emotional extremes, being sometimes—in 
the early days often—in the highest spirits, some- 
times—and as the years passed, mcre frequently—very 
depressed. Often through his private intercourse, and 
almost always in his public speaking and prayer, a 
vein of sadness, a deep undertone of melancholy, ran. 
Life tended in his ear to sing its songs in the minor 
key. The vastness, the complexity, the depth, the 
sorrow of human experience pressed upon him in his 





inward life ever more and more. 

Neither in college days nor at any subsequent time 
was he a pessimist. He had too clear a vision of 
God, too firm a faith, too strong a hold upon the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ever to fall a victim to that 
enervating and pitiable temptation. Fast held by 
the abiding influence, and steeped in the best mean- 
ings of Greek literature, he looked out upon life in a 
spirit as near akin to that of the old Greek tragedian 
as is possible to a man who holds the hand of Jesus 
Christ. And his life-story was to have in it, little 
as his comrades then forecast or dreaded it, some of 
the elements of a Greek tragedy. No man ever 
aroused more lively and confident hopes of future 
success, and although with our imperfect judgment 
it is impossible to pronounce his life a failure—He 
who sees all things may see in it the elements of 
truest success—certain it is that few of the old 
college dreams were fulfilled. But during his early 
years at Cheshunt all this was in the distant future. 
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It is our purpose, wherever possible, ‘to quote from 
Rhys Evans’ letters, and thus give the story of his 
life and thought in his own words. As we were 
together in the college life, letters passed between us 
only during the vacations, and, unfortunately, none 
of the many letters which he wrote to his home 
friends appear to have been preserved. Hence it is 
not possible to give any full description of college 
days from his own pen. He had passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the London University 
before entering Cheshunt, and at the first B.A. 
examination in 1870 he determined to go in for 
Classical (Latin) Honours. From a letter written 
August 4, 1870, after he had been in for the Pass 
Examination and was waiting for the Honours 
Examination to begin, we take the following: 
“T don’t expect to come out high at this next 
examination. I shall do, I hope, all the Translation, 
History, and Grammar; the Composition very in- 
differently ; the Antiquities still worse; the Hssay is, 
of course, a matter of chance. IfI get about bottom 
of the First Division I shall be satisfied.’ This 
forecast was tolerably accurate, except that it was a 
trifle too sanguine. He came out second in the 
Second Class. The same letter contains also the 
following characteristic sentences: “If you have not 
yet done so, read ‘Hdwin Drood.’? I read two 
novels the week I went up to the Pass, and have 
read three since.” 

During the session of 1871—1872 he devoted him- 
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self to the work for the second B.A. examination at 
the London University, giving a large share of his 
time to Classical Honours subjects, and to the 
ordinary routine work of a second year’s man at 
Cheshunt. Some letters written during the summer 
of 1871 enable the reader to picture him as he was 
at this period. 

Under date of August 1, 1871, he wrote a long 
letter to the author, congratulating him upon passing 
the First B.A. examination. An extract or two from 
this illustrates his lighter epistolary vein. 


My Duar Lovert,—A bumper thrice filled to thine 
honour. The talons of the ill-favoured fowl, yclept 
despair, were already gnawing at my heart, and, faith- 
less that I was, I had given up thee and thy chance 
alike, when this morning thy little missive was pushed 
beneath my chamber door. Dashing from my 
couch, and knowing it to be thine even afar 
off, I tore open the “encasing,” and glancing 
through thy note, as I stood in costume more airy 
than becoming, I vowed a temple unto Jupiter Stator, 
and unto Minerva a hecatomb “pure and complete.” 
O light of day, thou* most happy of all that went 
before it,* didst shine upon the dwelling of the 
Christian priest ty\d0ev "A pyeos (which is to say, far 
from Cheshunt), when a messenger dressed in white 
appeared, affirming that the foreign man of four 
eyest and “ golden” whiskers had stoutly done battle 
before the temple of learning, and, after much fear 
and trembling, been gifted with a niche within its 
walls. But enough of figure. If the grammar of 
the asterisked clause is displeasing, please ascribe it 


+ An allusion to the fact that his correspondent had passed 
some years in the United States and wore spectacles. 
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to Alschylus, from one of whose choruses it is a 
literal crib. I am overjoyed at your passing. Long 
and weary would have been the year of B.A. work 
without some chosen one to talk to. That is selfish 
of me rather, but I am quite as pleased on your own 
account. 

No cricket much down here. Had a game the 
other day with some very decided colts, boys, &c. 
When I had had much slogging and kudos un- 
deserved, a wiry old bird stepped out of the 
spectators’ ring and observed that he would like to 
bowl me an over or two. An “old” boy in velveteens 
—‘old” before his time. A preternaturally solemn 
individual, after Robert’s cut, only thinner much! 
He forthwith began to administer slow twisters, 
which I discreetly played. Then suddenly removing 
his garment, he despatched a swift-travelling round 
for my off stump. For the honour of old Cheshunt, 
I managed to hit it to the other end of the field, 
where it hit on the roof of a hovel with the same 
effect as a ‘ percussion shell.”’ So did I with three 
other balls. Old bird complained of fatigue! I 
proposed to give him an over, which (luckily perhaps 
for me!) he warily declined. Here’s a piquant 
little story to finish with ! 


Another letter, dated August 22, 1871, gives us a 
glimpse of him in one of his even then frequent 
introspective moods :— 


Eheu! eheu! I am either in very good spirits 
or else in very low, as you know from experience. 
Yesterday evening I was announced to give an 
address [at Stansfield in Suffolk, where he was then 
staying], and about one hundred and fifty came out. 
I had a splendid evening, for me; got “lost” in my 
subject, and wandered on from sentence to sentence 
and thought to thought, just as an Italian im- 
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provisatrice wanders over the strings of her harp. 
Then, of course, to save appearances, I had to come 
toanend. Went for a lonely walk. Came back to 
my uncle’s. He had gone to Sudbury. Had supper. 
Aunt went to bed. I sat alone :n the library, and 
finally resolved to take another walk. Had a pipe of 
tobacco by way of soother. Strolled into the chapel. 
Its emptiness affected me more than I have been 
affected for a long time. The whole events of the 
day passed through my mind. One service I had 
made a miserable failure of, and had gone home 
sorely depressed. I had been greatly helped in the 
‘other two, and had had altogether what is termed a 
“successful day.” I thought of all this as I stood there 
alone at eleven o’clock p.m., and felt more miserable 
than I can describe. It is a terrible feeling—I don’t 
Inow whether you know it—of conversing at one 
hour with four or five hundred people, and then 
going to the place a few hours after and letting your 
thoughts wander at their will. I positively cried for 
very isolation. But quo musa tendis? I don’t know 
what induced me to put this down here. Nota mere 
foolish outburst of sentiment, believe me. Revenons 
a nos moutons. IL am obliged for your congratula- 
tions about the honours. Jam, personally, perfectly 
satisfied. . 

I am disposed to work very hard next session 
if Ican. Anything to get out of myself and to get 
away from a nameless kind of Hidolon that seems to 
haunt me., Have patience, mon am, much re- 
duplication of examinations hath not made me mad. 
Tt is only a bad habit I have of putting down on 
paper whatever I should blurt out if I saw thee in 
very presence. A habit that gives some comfort to 
a writer who is too ready to forget that there are 
limits to the patience of him with whom he holds 
written commune. I am thinking of buying 
“‘ Chesterfield’s Modern Letter Writer” if I get a 
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chance soon. Then you shall see a marked im- 
provement. Then sentimentalism shall not tread 
on the heels of stoicism; nor shall the Cynic of 
Cyrene find place in my letters, if he does in my 
heart. 


Very early in his residence at Cheshunt he ex- 
hibited in many ways that love for the open air, and 
for the manifold beauties ever revealed to the seeing 
eye in quiet, rural scenes, which often led him to toss 
aside his books and go for long rambles. He pre- 
ferred to do this with some congenial comrade when 
he could arouse in another a like disregard of the 
immediate claims of work. And it must be admitted 
that in this he was very often successful. There are 
many walks within six or eight miles of Cheshunt 
which abound in quiet country charm, especially in 
the autumn and the spring, appealing strongly to 
minds responsive to the soothing and poetic side of 
natural beauty. To such influences the windows 
of his mind and soul were ever opened wide. All 
through his later ministerial life his refuge from the 
pressure of daily duty, and the fret of those cares 
inseparable from human experience, was to get away 
for a long, often solitary ramble over the downs of 
Sussex, or amid some of the lovely Surrey scenery. 

In his holiday trips this tendency sometimes led 
him into positions not wholly free from risk. Here 
is an early example :— 


T had no time whatever to write in Wales. I 
enjoyed myself very much. We went to Snowdon, 
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and your affectionate friend made the full ascent, and 
came down a precipitous route along the face of the 
sheer rock, at the imminent risk of breaking his neck. 
As it was I had one nasty fall from one platform of 
rock to another, and (iter nos) damaged the muscles 
of my left arm a little, of which fact my dear mater 
is in happy ignorance. It was a mercy that I came to 
anchor on the first platform after I slipped; I only 
wonder I did not bounce down another thousand 
feet like an indiarubber ball. I can assure you it 
was “ tooth-and-toe ”’ sort of work. One false step, 
and all over with one. Luckily, I had thin shoes on. 
Thought I should have had to take these off once. 
I wished you were with me then. It would have been 
glorious! But I solace myself with the thought that 
it was entirely owing to the fact that my companion 
was a quiet, cautious sort of fellow, that I ever got 
down into the Llanberis Pass again, and with the 
firm impression that if you had been there we should 
both have come to grief together. I am looking 
forward with great joy to the idea of going back 
again to Cheshunt. 


The last phrase of the letter just quoted expresses 
the feeling of almost every Cheshunt man at the 
end of the long-vacation during the first two or three 
years of his college course. He is eager to return, 
because the mental and physical activity of the life 
are sO oreat, the feeling of brotherhood is so strong, 
the sterner responsibilities and duties of life are still 
so distant. And Rhys Evans, especially in these 
earlier years, loved Cheshunt with a fervent affection. 
He loved the brotherhood, and he loved to reknit the 
bonds of closest friendship, partly loosened during the 
weeks of the recess. To every member of the college 
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one of the memorable events of each new session 
was the welcome of Dr. Reynolds and the inaugural 
address with which he usually initiated his presi- 
dential duties for the year. 

A passage or two from one which made a deep 
impression upon all who heard it, and which tends to 
reveal some of the reasons why Dr. Reynolds’s hold 
upon his students is so powerful, will enable the 
reader to enter somewhat into the formative influ- 
ences brought to bear at this time upon Rhys Evans 
and his fellow-students. The subject chosen by Dr. 
Reynolds for his address in September, 1871, was 
«Consecration of Body and Spirit.” 


“JT remember,” he said, “ that, wandering over the 
field of Gravelotte, I stood on the heights which had 
been recently occupied by the contending armies, I 
once lingered on the scene of the most bloody conflict 
of the Franco-German war, and trod the ravine up 
which the victors forced their way. I saw the silent 
monuments of the dead; I knew that I was on the 
site of one of the decisive battles of the world; but I 
could see few signs of the angry strife. The corn 
was reddening in the furrows, the fruitage of the 
trees was ripening in the sun, the cottages were 
nestling amid their rich leafwork, and as I 
waited silently, there fell upon my ear, not the harsh 
screech of the vulture or the bittern, not the 
sepulchral moan of wailing for the slaughtered 
dead, but the song of two larks carolling to one 
another in the deep blue sky overhead. The 
contrast between the past and present became a 
call to heavenly calm rather than earthly strife. 

“ Dear brothers, let me speak to you to-day of the 
uprising of the soul, not of the contests of the 
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understanding; let me speak to you of the claims of 
the Master, not of the possibility that there is no 
Master. Let us go back to the cross and to the 
crown of Jesus Christ, and let us look forward a few 
_ years to the scenes where the deadliest contests 
will have been fought out on these battle-fields of 
thought, and we shall undoubtedly find that the 
combatants are no more, but that far above the 
arena float voices of song and joyance to the undying 
majesty and might of the Great King.” 
*% * * * * % 


“Tf the body is sanctified, all the relations subsist- 
ing between the man and society must have received 
a new significance. All the conduct of life comes 
under this category. Our relation to our brother 
and sister, our master and servant, our creditor, our 
dependant, all our conduct in the market, or at the 
dinner table, or in the cricket field, pre-eminently our 
conduct to the other sex, and to little children; all 
our treatment of society and of the world at large, 
will be ruled by the bias that grace gives to the 
mysterious organism by which we come into contact 
with all these phases of society. To give one 
illustration from a thousand, our so-called position 
in life is one of the functions of the body. What a 
vast portion of this is due to the place where these 
bodies of ours reside, the covering they put on, the 
conveniences of a physical kind they can command, 
the influence they exert on others, the wealth they 
can bend to their own purposes! If we are bound 
by the redemption of our body to glorify God in it, 
then we must freely admit that our whole position in 
life is not ours, but God’s.” 

% % * * * * 

“Yes, the strife is severe between the worship of 
Nature and the spiritual body of Christ. The old 
nature-worship is almost rehabilitated in the ex- 
travagant eulogies of the modern students of ancient 
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mysteries. Hager and cool, passionate and dis- 
passionate efforts are made to see nothing but 
Nature in the revelations of God, nothing but 
Nature in the throes of Calvary, nothing but Nature 
in the experiences of St. Paul and Bernard and 
Bunyan, nothing but Nature in conversions, in 
revivals, in martyrdoms, in missions. Learning and 
science, persevering research; literature, cultivated 
and poetic, melancholy and boisterous, all are busy 
in burying the living God, and trying to obliterate 
the memory and even the intuitions of the Divine. 
You will have to meet the classical scholar, the 
Oriental adept, the scientific savant, the literary 
hater of dogma, each with his own weapon, hence 
your need of preparation, training, and discipline for 
this great conflict. But the best armour, the weapon 
which has conquered on a thousand battle-fields, is 
the revelation through our life of more than Nature ; 
is a lifelong response to the claim, ‘ Ye are not your 
own, ye are bought with a price, therefore glorify 
God in your body and spirit, which are His.’ 

«<Tell me,’ said Xerxes to the exiled Spartan king, 
after the battle at Thermopyle, ‘tell me how many 
Lacedemonians are there remaining, and are they all 
such warriors as these fallen men?’ One man who 
really lives a Divine life, glorifying God in body and 
spirit, and who sells his life dearly to the vast forces 
of unbelief which may surround him, is a blazing 
torch in the darkness of time. His life is an 
unveiling of the reality of things. He arrests, he 
discomfits the great army... . . The larks are 
carolling now over Thermopyle and Gravelotte.” 


x # * * % * 

This and similar addresses not infrequently formed 
a theme of conversation between Rhys Evans and his 
fellows, not only at Cheshunt, but also in the 
rare but precious meetings long years after 
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college days. Their poetic power and _ soul- 
searching analysis alike appealed to all that was 
best in him. And this address appealed to him 
possibly all the more because at Cheshunt he 
was to fight and, little as he in those early years 
dreaded it, he wasto lose his Gravelotte. And after 
the conflict it was long before he came to hear clearly 
any song concerning it but one of sadness and dis- 
comfiture. In a record like this, which aims at the 
not easy task of conserving for friends and depicting 
for others the subtle and lovely and helpful qualities 
of a rarely-gifted man, who lived a very uneventful 
life, it is impossible to avoid dwelling upon what was 
.to him a most searching, unexpected, and trying 
experience. 

In October, 1872, he and two others presented 
themselves for the Second B.A. Pass Examination at 
the London University, and all three failed to satisfy 
the examiners. In October, 1873, the same trio 
went in again. ‘Two of them passed, but he failed a 
second time. The explanation lies partly in the fact 
that to a man of his temperament the all-round 
requirements of the University were irksome, and 
much of the compulsory work uncongenial. At that 
time, as now, brilliance in four subjects was not 
allowed to atone for falling below the standard in 
the fifth. At that time, unlike the present, there 
were no optional subjects. Hvery man had to do the 
two papers in classics, the paper in Greek History, 
the animal physiology paper, the two papers in ap- 
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plied mathematics, and the two papers in philosophy. 
Rhys Evans’ mind rejoiced in all that was delicate 
and exact in language, in all that was beautiful and 
choice in literature ; but he never took kindly to the 
rigid definition, the hard and formal exactness of 
mathematical science. Unwillingness to limit and 
concentrate his reading in the departments where he 
was, from the University point of view, weakest, had. 
much to do with his failure. 

There are other facts extant which help to explain 
the causes of the catastrophe. It was hardly to be 
expected that a man of his nature would pass through. 
his student life without one or more love episodes. 
His mind ever took the highest and noblest view of 
those about him, and his temperament led him to 
throw a spell of romance over persons and things 
which to more ordinary minds appeared common- 
place. And during the early part of 1872, the most: 
critical period in his whole University course, he was 
unfortunate enough to discover or think he dis- 
covered in a young lady whom the chances of life 
brought within the circle of his acquaintance, super- 
eminent qualities which aroused in him strong and 
distracting emotions, without awakening in the object 
of his solicitude any satisfactory response. The 
result was a disturbance of the current of his thought, 
which, combined with his habit of desultory roaming 
over the field of literature, was more than sufficient 
to account for his subsequent failure. 

But the failure to pass, to whatever cause it may 
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be traced, cast a shadow over his closing year at 
Cheshunt, a shadow which projected itself on into 
the earlier years of ministerial labour. He, better 
than most men, could dispense with a University 
diploma. It is more than probable that the loss of it 
never in any way impeded his progress along the 
path of successful work. Yet it undoubtedly very 
powerfully affected him in his inner life, and a most 
striking illustration of his real force and nobleness 
of character is the way in which he was able to 
rejoice so heartily in that success of his comrades 
which had been denied to himself. We are able to 
reproduce here a letter written at the very crisis, to 
a member of his year who had already left the 
college and entered upon ministerial service. 


Cheshunt College, N. 
November 27, 1873. 


My pxrar Borromiry,—I have been going to write 
you for some time, but I was very fully occupied 
until the beginning of this present month, and then 
the result of my work was such as to leave me but 
little in the mood for writing or aught else. 

I have no doubt itis always best to wait patiently, 
but I have at times a very real desire to be gone 
myself. Cheshunt has done for me all it is capable 
of doing. I have learned as many lessons of self- 
distrust and yet of self-respect ; learnt as much from 
the genial intimacies of friends, and the quiet 
brotherly life of the place as I am likely to learn. 
Nor can I think of any more angularities that Ches- 
hunt influence is likely to rub off. There are many 
left, but I think they are too strong for Cheshunt to 
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remove. So that when the time comes, I shall go 
out with a good deal of quiet joy to look the future 
in the face, whatever it may be. You have, of 
course, heard all about Rice’s departure. Lovett, 
Dukes, and I went down the Thames to see him 
fairly off. It was very hard work to say “ good-bye ” 
when it came to the test. When I came down the 
ladder, having had a last clutch of Rice’s hand, I 
felt infinitely more wretched (and childish too) than 
when, an hour later, in the porter’s lodge at the 
University, I peered over Lovett’s shoulder, to find 
my name—not on the list. 

Of course my own failure has been a most 
crushing blow, more so than any one here knows, 
for I naturally did not want to be the one 
skeleton at the feast, and so have taken it as gaily as 
possible, as also for my parents’ sakes. But how 
absolutely dreary a time it has been, I have told to 
nobody as I tell you now, and as I should not tell 
you, but that I know you will understand it and 
sympathise with me, though it is not from many one 
can take sympathy kindly. The greatest blow to me 
has been, not the humiliation, which, I suppose, every 
one slightly feels under such circumstances, but the 
unmer loss, the sense of years gone without anything 
to show for them; also the utter stupor at first that 
follows a calamity quite unexpected. Yet, after all, 
it’s a slight matter. Iam glad it doesn’t interfere 
with my power to rejoice in others’ successes; that 
is happily spared me; not to be able to do so would 
be the last extreme of degradation into which one 
could sink. 


College life was now rapidly drawing to a close, 
and he began to feel very strongly the desire, so 
natural tc theological students in their last year, to 
be done with preparation and to be fairly embarked 
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upon life’s serious duties. Nor did the cloud cast by 
the failure of his University hopes ever fairly lift. It 
was indeed a bitter trial, and it tended to deepen 
the vein of sadness always already sufficiently strong 
in him. The following letters give us to some extent 
his own view of feelings and experiences at this 
period. 


Cheshunt College, Jan. 13, 1874, 


My Dear Borromury,—Many thanks for your 
capital letter just before Christmas. It set me 
up, and put me in good spirits; and was very 
acceptable for the good account it gave of your 
own position and prospects at Bristol, and of your 
earliest impressions of work. One after another 
our year (its members, rather) is being drifted out 
into active service. Now and again there is a great 
gap left, as one and another quit the Cheshunt 
Brotherhood. But it is something to be able to 
believe in a society which regards something more 
than locality—such as “ Hye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard.” And I really believe many Cheshunt men 
know something of such a society. Less marvellous, 
perhaps, than the organisation of the Society of 
Jesus, but, nevertheless, very real, and whose 
consciousness helps many of our lowliest workers to 
remember in their roughest times that “they are not 
alone,” even in a human sense. It was a great regret 
of mine that we did not see more of each other when 
you were at college, but these things are all for the 
best. The magnetism of intense friendship is a 
wonderful thing. I am not aware of any one who 
could lay down its laws. But I saw quite enough of 
you to have the deepest respect and attachment in a 
quiet way, with a trust which it is not in every one 
to inspire, and which was quite strong enough to 
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affect me with a real sense of loss when you left. I 
shall always remember that our closest connections 
were brought about by “constitutionals,” that there 
was a good deal of the esthetic about them, that 
they dealt largely in the beauty of skies and streams, 
the song of nightingales, the view of little pine- 
groves by moonlight ; further, that those walks often 
became more frequent when there was a great 
grievance to be dealt with, or some common goad to 
wrath was lashing us both. 

It must be grand to feel entirely in harness, 
shaken loose of the painful shackles, the coldness and 
dilettantism that master one so easily in college life. 
I am looking forward, Heaven only knows how 
eagerly ! to some such lot, in some degree or other, 
for myself; yearning for a restoration of enthusiasm, 
desiring to lose myself, if possible, in earnest, 
laborious work for others. God bless and prosper 
you, my dear friend, and keep you calm in that 
inward rest which, I feel drearily, often from the very 
loss of it, is the first condition of strong and holy 
work in life. We do need to realise more deeply the 
Presence of God in our daily life. Most of our 
special weariness and the weariness of the age springs, 
Iam sure, from a vague sense of having lost some- 
thing, and if ever that vague sense deepen into its 
sharpest conviction, God alone can save His children 
in the fierceness of their pain, their utter despair. 
But I, for one, say, may He send on men everywhere 
the very keenest realising of their loss, and in the 
deepest pain it will cause, will be the secret of rest, as. 
Christ, felt then in all His sacrifice, felt as the 
one Redeemer, will lead them slowly out of the 
wilderness into the Father’s House. I am getting to 
feel in these days, as never before, the weight and the 
pain of life, and the greatness of our profession. It 
is hard indeed, unless one can look up to behold One 
that is greater than we, and whose purpose is being 
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accomplished slowly, and with seeming contradiction» 
but very surely. I hope you'll have much more 
reason yet to be glad in your work, and to rejoice in 
its highest success. Think of me sometimes, and 
think kindly. 


He returned to the college in September, 1874, 
intending to stay until Christmas. Negotiations 
with Queen Square, Brighton, begun in the summer, 
were fast approaching maturity. On September 11, 
1874, he wrote :— 


I have no decided idea about Brighton as yet 
In fact, I have not yet been confronted by the 
necessity of making a decision, and so have rather 
gladly “hugged” the last days of freedom. The 
church meeting was last night. Then, I suppose, 
they balloted my destiny. I have been given to 
understand the people are unanimous in my favour. 
This will now appear. Probably I shall go there. I 
am anxious to go to work, and shall try to de what I 
can. This is what one has looked forward to for 
years, but it has its solemn and responsible side as 
well as its joyous—if, indeed, the highest joy be not 
wrapped up in responsibility. 


In due time the invitation came, and was accepted, 
and upon the first Sunday in December he began 
his regular ministerial work. The following sketch 
from his own hand not inappropriately closes this 
important chapter in his life. 


14, Waterloo Place, Brighton, Dec. 9, 1874. 


My Dar Lovert,—’Twas a sair time for me 
on Friday morning when I saw your old, age- 
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worn faces grouped in the college gate, and 
looked my last as a student on the old pile where 
we have toiled so fitfully and sported so oft. 
I can hardly imagine it was only last Friday this 
happened. I seem to have passed through much 
since then. The services on Sunday were, on the 
- whole, pleasant; the congregations tolerably good, 
the weather frightful. The people are very hearty 
and hopeful, and so I am fairly launched, to sink or 
swim. I have yet two sermons to write for Sunday— 
I, the fitful and spasmodic; I, the erratic mortal. 
Ah, Lovett, be well advised, ’twill come, that dies 
irrevocabilis: when thou must cross the Rubicon which 
divides the Debatable Land, where occasional barrels 
abound, from that more orderly region where “is 
heard the constant gun.” *T'will come. 

I am safe in my room, and only need my 
baggage to have complete bliss. This is a jolly part 
of Brighton, near St. Peter’s Church, in a straight 
line from the Aquarium, ten minutes’ walk. 
‘Windows look out on no narrow street, but a broad 
open space, what Spaniards would call a “ plaza,” 
with good houses on the other side. Trees between, 
which will be glorious in spring. So far, so good; 
but, alas! for mine old companions, and the genial 
hearth, the broken bat that held fast the door when 
secret luxury was rampant. Even in our ashes glow 
their wonted fires, and I become mine old self as I 
think thereon. But I am glad in heart to be at 
work, and this letter finished—which it is pleasure 
to write—mean to solace myself with a lonely weed; 
after which, my couch and holy dreams. 


In a letter of the same date to Dr. Reynolds he 
wrote: “I suppose the dear old days at Cheshunt 
are now a thing of the past, to which one must look 
back lovingly enough, but never hope to see again. 
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It is a blessed thing to have that impulse within 
that can sweep one past these temporary regrets and 
losses always onwards to the Highest Goal. If I 
possess it, I must, under the grace of God, thank you 
largely for it.” 

The Rev. O. C. Whitehouse, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew at Cheshunt College, has contributed to this 
Memoir the following recollections of Rhys Evans, 
which will fitly close the record of his college days. 


“T became acquainted with Rhys Evans soon after 
my entrance into Cheshunt College. This was in 
October, 1872. We could hardly have failed to 
know each other, for we attended the same classes, 
and in a residential College like Cheshunt oppor- 
tunities for intercourse are boundless. Men meet 
one another at breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper; 
at morning and evening prayers ; at cricket and foot- 
ball, as well as at debates, village anniversaries, 
and many other similar engagements. But at the 
time of which I am speaking he was closely engaged 
in preparing for a London University examination, 
which precluded intercourse with one who, like 
myself, was a new-comer and a complete stranger. 

«* And there were other reasons why our friendship 
was by no means immediate. For in the nature of 
Rhys Evans there were certain elements of reserve, 
and companionship was not to be established without 
bonds of intellectual and moral sympathy. I can 
recall him as a man of middle height, slim yet well 
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built, with a face of somewhat dark complexion, and 
melancholy eyes that quickly lighted up with humour 
and readily lent themselves to the most, delightful 
banter. I began at first to think of him asa man 
who understood persiflage as a fine art, and whose 
shafts might descend on me if I happened to stand 
in their way. I cannot recollect that this ever took 
place. Nor would it have hurt me if I had ever 
chanced to be a victim, for in the ‘ winged words’ of 
Rhys Evans there was never anything that pierced or 
stung, and to have wounded any one would have cost 
him the greater pang. Indeed, his banter had a rare 
quality in it that I have never noticed in that of any 
other man. I have watched the process at the 
dinner table and in his study, and admired the 
curious play of imagination and subtle irony as he 
proceeded to mystify his interlocutor and then gradu- 
ally unmystify him. But the result was nearly 
always the same. The victim could not help liking 
the process. It worked like a narcotic, and some- 
times made the subject of the experiment an admir- 
ing friend. 

**T well recollect Rhys Evans’ quick, decisive walk. 
It was accompanied with something of a stoop, and 
he carried his head well forward. This habit gave 
him an unexpected advantage on the football field. 
How it came about no one ever knew, but it was like 
much else that he did. Woe to the man who charged 
Evans! He would double up an antagonist of twice 
his weight with the impact of that stooping head and 
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the shoulders. In cricket it was much the same. 
His bowling was certainly the most terrible and 
erratic thing I ever beheld. The ball seemed for the 
time like something possessed. At one moment it 
was a hopeless wide; the next, it threatened either 
your head or your wicket. 

“It was my friend, the Rev. Joseph Johnson, of 
Sale, the writer of delightful stories, who first drew 
me into love and admiration of Evans. One Sunday 
evening, towards the close of 1872, or at the begin- 
ning of 1873, he persuaded me to accompany him to 
the little gallery of our College Chapel to hear Rhys 
Evans preach. This was a most unusual place for 
the students to sit in. Both then and ever since they 
have always occupied the seats at the rear of the two 
pulpits surmounting the formidable eagles, familiar 
to all who come to our Cheshunt anniversaries. But 
we were both charmed with the unusualness of the 
position, and Johnson’s recommendation of the plan 
that it would afford us an opportunity of seeing *‘ how 
he looks, and how the folks look,’ dispelled all 
scruples, if any existed. How it might affect the 
preacher we never stopped to consider. To me that 
service will always be memorable. The preacher was 
so young—not more that twenty years of age; and to 
me on that occasion he was irresistibly fascinating. 
This was the more remarkable, as I was drawn 
somewhat in spite of myself. I then knew but little 
of him, but had heard him highly praised, and this 
eulogistic strain had begotten in me a kind of 
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reactionary scepticism. But all this vanished at 
once under the spell of the preacher, as sentence after 
sentence of the most faultless English flowed from 
him ; every word the expression of an original mind 
and a richly-stored imagination. The sermon was 
carefully written out, and the leaves were turned over 
by the preacher, but it was evidently well memorized, 
and hardly once did he look down upon the written 
page. The text was: ‘I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.’ Of high organic power of 
thought, of constructive skill or logical power, there 
was no marked evidence. Butsomehow one felt that 
there was a subtle harmony that linked the thoughts 
together, and nowhere was there a single phrase that 
was commonplace. He pictured in a few graphic 
sentences the Apostle to the Gentiles moving among 
the varied scenes and motley crowds of Asia Minor, 
that heavenly vision haunting him like a constantly 
recurring musical theme, giving harmony, unity, and 
impulse to his life, and ever leading him onwards. 
There were frequent touches of singular pathos in 
that sermon, and also flashes of spiritual insight 
remarkable in a preacher so young. And there were 
also metaphors of rarest beauty. One I can now 
recall, as he pictured the loneliness of a great mind 
under the image of a solitary tarn embosomed among 
enfolding mountains and reflecting the surrounding 
peaks and glowing changes of the sky ! 

“After that evening my acquaintance with him 
became more intimate, and I soon found that the 
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verdict of my fellow-students had gauged the man 
with complete accuracy. Many circumstances drew 
us together. Not only had we common college 
friendships, but our intellectual sympathies were 
mostly accordant, with just that amount of diverg- 
ence that served to give our intercourse more 
piquancy and flavour. I remember well how 
thoroughly he detested the philosophy of Stuart 
Mill and Bain, which at that time held undisputed 
supremacy over me, and he often spoke of Bain’s 
‘deathly silence’ respecting the ultimate problems 
of man. We both studied Greek and Roman classics 
with enthusiasm. Alschylus was my favourite 
(probably because better known), Sophocles was his. 
The rapidity with which he read and assimilated 
was notable, but in those days he lacked method and 
self-restraint in his reading, otherwise his prodigious 
powers of acquisition would have reaped far higher Uni- 
versity honours than he actually attained. With the 
exception of Professor Seeley, of Cambridge, I never 
met with any one who possessed such an extraordinary 
power of reading off a passage of Latin or Greek, 
even when, as in choral passages, complicated con- 
structions had to be surmounted, into the most fluent 
nervous English. I well remember how finely he 
translated to me one evening the superb closing scenes 
of the Gdipus at Coionus which follow the tragic 
scene with Polynices, and describe the dread portents 
of the sky that presage the mysterious and awe- 
inspiring end of Cdipus, as well as the marvellous 
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pathos and solemnity of the last farewell [lines 1447 
foll.]|. Rhys Evans’ love for the Greek Tragedy 
remained with him all through life, and his high 
scholarly and imaginative instinct enabled him to 
achieve a success such as very few men have even 
attempted. I refer to his translation of the Alkestis 
of Euripides, of which he gave a public reading in 
Brighton that was highly appreciated. 

« As to English literature, he had great enthusiasm 
for Nathaniel Hawthorne’s writings. The conclud- 
ing chapters of the ‘Scarlet Letter’ he read to me 
one Saturday evening. Hester Prynne and Rev. 
Arthur Dimmesdale in that last terrible scaffold scene 
will always be associated in my mind with Rhys 
vans’ study and the rich musical tones of his voice. 
His preference for such literature was eminently 
characteristic. His imagination here showed its 
quality and tendency through the objects upon 
which it fed. Hawthorne’s subtle, weird creations 
had a singular fascination for my friend, and the 
characteristics of the American writer are just those 
which I have noticed in Rhys Evans himself. It 
manifested itself at that time in his preaching. For 
the melodies he loved were in the minor key, and in 
the minor key he preached. In his earlier years, by 
which I mean his student days, this tendency 
might occasionally be almost regarded as morbid; but 
this was only a temporary phase, and as he came 
into practical relations with men it disappeared. 

“He made no secret of his preference for 
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what was then called the ‘ Broad’ school of theology 
Universalism attracted him. Stopford Brooke and 
Mark Wilks, of Holloway, he frequently heard and 
greatly admired. At the same time, many of the 
‘characteristics of the Broad schoo! of theology 
were utterly absent from and foreign to his nature. 
Many men become Broad Churchmen from 
intellectual dissatisfaction with the dogmas of the 
Church creeds. Scientific training has compelled 
them either to reject the evidence presented in 
apologetic works as not evidence at all, or to regard 
it as utterly inadequate to bear the weight of 
conclusions that are made to rest upon it. Such 
men naturally gravitate towards a simpler faith, 
which in their opinion is more easily demonstrable 
or can be more easily harmonised with other depart- 
ments of ascertained truth. But Rhys Evans was 
not a Broad Churchman by any such intellectual 
necessity. Scepticism was not natural to him, and 
his genius was here true to its ancestral Keltic 
quality. So far from scepticism being natural to 
him, I would go so far as to say it was positively 
abhorrent; and yet I believe there worked within 
him a kind of unconscious logic of emotion that 
gave him an irresistible impulse towards the 
Universalist’s position. I think the fundamental 
premiss in his mind which recurred so often in his 
sermons and in his conversation was the wnspeakable 
sorrow of the world. The love of human beings lay 
very deep in his rich and varied nature, and sympathy 
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with humanity was no mere surface sentiment 
gathered from literature. It was a permanent factor 
in his life, and this acute sense of human sorrow led 
him with a craving impulse to seek relief and 
solution for the mystery in the postulate of the 
infinite love of a personal God. Hence it was a 
foregone conclusion that he would reject every 
dogmatic position which obscured or set limitations 
upon the operation of Divine redemptive love to man. 
I can remember his aversion to the doctrine of 
conditional immortality, as well as to that of 
endless punishment, on the ground that it meant that 
God’s great purpose to redeem all mankind in Christ 
was to be ultimately thwarted. - 

“Mention has been made of Rhys Evans’ study. 
The books were piled upon the shelves in strange 
chaotic confusion. French novels and dramas of 
Victor Hugo kept company with Robertson’s or 
Stopford Brooke’s sermons; classic authors with 
English novelists. I had almost forgotten, till lately 
reminded, that there were also dainty little Italian 
volumes of Dante. These, as I recently learned 
from his sister, he used to prize even in the days of 
his boyhood, and he had registered a vow never to 
read Dante until he could thoroughly enjoy him in 
the poet’s native tongue. During his college life 
French was very familiar to him, and he began the 
study of Italian. It is surprising that he never 
mastered German, but the Romance languages 
pleased him better. In later days his journeys in 
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Norway and the interest he felt in Jacob Boéhme, 
Martensen, and Henrik Ibsen led him to take up 
Danish with ardour and conspicuous success. 

““He was a most delightful szompanion, and he 
seemed best when one had him alone. There comes 
back to me vividly a whole Saturday spent with him 
in roaming over Epping Forest. Expeditions of this 
kind were much to his taste, and he would often go 
companionless. After our college days the oppor- 
tunities of meeting him were rare. Once during my 
solitude at Caterham, as I returned from a long 
ramble, his familiar voice called to me from the 
window of my lodgings, where he had made himself 
comfortable among my books and papers, after 
having travelled by rail from Brighton and wandered 
over Dorking hills and valleys for his Monday’s 
refreshment. It is strange that though I cannot 
recall at this distance of time a single thing he then 
said or did except that he called for a lemon, and 
taught me the art and mystery of making théa la 
Russe, which he had picked up during his holiday so- 
journings in France, yet there abides with me the 
vivid impression that for one brief hour his genial 
presence made me a far happier man, and for that day 
at least I was not a mere recluse. 

“And yet how many sad hours Rhys Evans him- 
self had! I visited him in Brighton about the year 
1883, and we wandered to the shore, and as he sat 
down on the beach and listlessly threw pebbles into 
the sea, he poured forth his soul and spoke sadly of 
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what he called the ineffectiveness of his work at. 
Brighton. Fortunately, I was armed with instances. 
to the contrary—visitors from London who had 
found his words from the Queens Square pulpit full 
of help and teaching. Our conversation then turned. 
to the life and work of the great F. W. Robertson, 
and then, in a happier frame of mind, he turned back 
to his home in Lansdowne Street, where we had a 
long talk about his reading and literary work. }) His 
reading was, indeed, prodigious in its range. At 
that time he was an enthusiastic student of Browning, 
and ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ and ‘ Aristophanes” 
Apology ? were much in his thoughts. He showed 
me his rough MS. translation of the Alkestis, and 
when we parted gave me Swinburne’s ‘ Hrechtheus,” 
as a keepsake of the visit. More precious to me are 
the letters he occasionally wrote. One especially, 
written on December 10, 1891 (three months before 
his death), is one of my most cherished sacra, written 
with ‘ star-fire and immortal tears.’ 

“In letter-writing he excelled. Penned with great, 
rapidity, and, towards the close, legible with difficulty, 
these letters exhibited his singular mastery of ex- 
pression. In every sentence there was the touch of 
fimality which belongs to genius. Not a word could. 
well be altered, for it had come as the most graphic 
and only adequate expression of the intensely 
sensitive, original, and originating mind that wrote 
it. JI have known and read nothing in prose, 
except in Carlyle or Ruskin, that surpasses his rapidly 
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conceived and instantaneously executed word-pictures 
of the scenes he visited in Norway and Switzerland. 
Some examples of this power are given in Chapter IV. 

** My opportunities of hearing Rhys Evans preach 
after his college days were unfortunately rare. His 
address at one of our college anniversaries is 
memorable to we from the fact that it came at the 
close of a long meeting that had been over-weighted 
with commonplace. The audience looked fatigued, 
but in three minutes he had every soul in our College 
Chapel eager and attentive, and the grateful cheers 
at the end of his ten-minutes’ address showed that the 
spirituality and fervour of his thought had struck 
home. Next there comes into my recollection the 
beautiful paper he read at the first of our delightful 
fraternal gatherings at the College, on ‘The Burden 
and the Glory of the Christian Ministry.’ Also I 
heard him on two occasions during the last ten 
years preach in our College Chapel. But on both 
occasions the impression produced on the audience 
was not at all adequate to the weight of the message. 

“T should like to characterise here in a very few 
sentences his remarkable power in prayer. To him 
it came quite naturally. The language of devotion, 
aspiration, and the simple, fervent expression of 
human need and sorrow arose without any sense of 
effort from him. To describe it I would borrow a 
phrase from M. Taine. In his ‘ Notes on England,’ con- 
tributed some twenty years ago to the Paris ‘Temps,’ 
he describes, in an eloquent chapter, HEngland’s 
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religion and her great Puritan traditions. He takes 
Hlizabeth Barrett Browning as the noblest expression. 
of this spirit in literature, and characterises her 
‘Aurora Leigh’ as the most exquisite ‘ soul-music.’ 
‘Soul-music’ is the only phrase that adequately 
describes to my recollection the exercise of Rhys 
Evans’ rare gift, the unconstrained embodiment of 
noblest thought and sympathetic insight into the joys 
and sorrows of others. It flowed forth beneath the 
light of heaven clear and spontaneous as a mountain 
spring. I have heard him when in some small 
company he poured forth his spirit before God like 
some bird of song, in notes rich and plaintive. How 
shall I ever forget his simple prayer under my father’s 
roof at our morning family devotion! There were 
only six of us gathered together, and it was my 
wedding-day. 

* But I must bring this retrospect to aclose. One 
last scene abides with me—my visit to Lansdown 
Street with Mr. Lovett soon after the subject of this 
brief sketch had passed away from earth. We 
entered his study, where he toiled so often till the 
morning hours, and looked over the drawers which 
contained his papers. Their quantity was surprising 
to any one who was unacquainted with his prodigious 
literary activity. Sermons and lectures, some fully 
written out, especially those of his earlier days; 
much more, as! belonging to his later period, con- 
sisting of MSS. partially written, disjecta membra 
and heads of discourse, the mere dry bones which 
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his living personality clothed with flesh, and into 
which it breathed the quickening spirit. 

“One signal feature greatly impressed me, and it 
was the conscientious thoroughness and adherence to 
method which marked all his preparation for review 
writing. A great deal of such work was done by 
him, and the seriousness with which he entered upon 
the task is a standing reproof to the whole ‘chorus 
of indolent reviewers.’ It was almost pathetic 
to see the piles of MSS. which were devoted to 
carefully written analyses of second-rate, as well 
as first-rate books. No judgment was passed on 
books not read completely through, or even lightly 
skimmed. 

“* Another revelation came to me as a sad token of 
life’s seeming futility. It was known to several of 
his friends that he was engaged for some years past 
in preparing for the great literary work of his life— 
@ monumental work on Dante. But, alas! all that 
remained were the architect’s plans, or, at most, bare 
poles and scaffolding. A MS. sketch of the pre- 
liminary historic studies on the age and contemporary 
writers was found. There were also drawers filled 
with careful analyses of books on Dante, elaborate 
notes from Dante’s poems, long citations in Italian, 
French, and English, from leading authorities. All 
this remained. But of original constructive work, 
in which the mind of the writer would have ex- 
hibited its rare assimilative and formative power over 
the materials, there was little trace. All this was to 
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have come in the future fruitful, earthly years. But 
this was not to be. 


Ostendunt terris hunc tantum fata neque ultra 
Esse sinunt. 


“The loss of Rhys Evans to our modern life and 
to the Christian Church I can simply regard as an 
irreparable disaster. He was the only marked 
individuality with which I ever came into close 
contact that could, without hesitation, be called a 
genius. That he was distinct from other men is 
unquestionable, and it is well known that God had 
endowed him with that rare power, possessed by the 
late Dr. Elmslie, but in a far different way, of 
arresting the young and earnest cultivated souls of 
this restless, eager age, and of drawing them into. 
sympathy with the mind and work of Christ. Since 
Lynch and Baldwin Brown have gone, we greatly 
need such men, whose thought is scholarly, yet un- 
touched with academic pedantry, and whose teaching 
is illuminated with the light of a genius that draws, 
its inspiration from the world of God’s eternal love. 
Others may preach to the crowded gallery and 
ground floor, and do yeoman service by the exercise 
of their popular gifts. But as for those who, in the 
‘Sturm und Drang’ of this high-wrought, ambitious, 
and pleasure-loving age, yearn for a message of peace 
that shall not awaken intellectual aversion or resist- 
ance, but lift them into a higher plane of being, a 
message that enables them to know that there is a 
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Christianity that is lovelier far, more real and more 
satisfying, than the sublimest dreams of artist, poet, 
or thinker ; all these—and their number is increasing 
—will miss that tender, pleading voice of one who 
has been well called a poet-preacher. It is melan- 
choly to think how many of our noblest and most 
cultivated men and women scarcely ever attend 
church services. But they listened to him with 
delight, and testified to the healing power of his 
transcendent message. Brighton has been fortunate 
in having possessed for many years at least one 
such man. The Apostolic succession began with 
Frederick Robertson, and it has closed for a while 
with Thomas Rhys Evans.” 


CHAPTER III. 
LIFE AND WORK IN BRIGHTON. 


Once embarked upon ministerial life, from December, 
1874, until February, 1892, Rhys Evans gave fully 
and freely of his time and energy and talent to the 
manifold service of Queen Square Congregational 
Church. He was twenty-two years of age when he 
began; he had finished his work when still in his 
early prime. There had been much in the past 
history of the church which tended to make work 
difficult and delicate. There were many things 
connected with Brighton itself to which he did not 
take kindly. He used to liken it to a whirlpool, and 
he disliked “its noise, its superficiality, its constant 
flux.” As a place of holiday resort, depending for 
much of its prosperity upon frivolous, fashionable 
sections of society which partly ignored and partly 
despised Christianity, it presented much that was 
uncongenial to him. A constant stream of visitors 
poured into his church Sunday by Sunday. They 
constituted a considerable proportion of the audience, 
but they were, of course, useless for all purposes of 
regular church work; nay, they tended to make most 
forms of church work difficult. His immediate 
predecessor in the pastorate, Paxton Hood, brilliant 
in the gifts and endowments especially requisite in 
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the pulpit and on the platform, was conspicuously 
lacking in some of those more ordinary qualities 
upon which in large measure depends the successful 
working of a Congregational church. There had 
been upheavals in his time which were not wholly 
without adverse influence in the days of his successor. 

Moreover, Nature, which had given Rhys Evans 
such great and rare endowments, had withheld in 
large measure from him that quality so important 
in the matters of daily life which our neighbours 
across the Channel describe by their phrase, savoir- 
fore. Hewasnotat his best in social gatherings either 
great or small. It was not upon the platform at a 
tea-meeting that his inspirations came.’ He never 
felt eyen fairly at home at a Dorcas meeting, and 
all such social duties as set dinners, evening parties, 
and formal calls, his soul loathed. 

And this was the more noteworthy since he 
unquestionably possessed social qualities of a high 
order. When. in the vein, he was a fine conversa- 
tionalist ; he had a large appetite for good stories, 
and himself possessed no mean power as a raconteur. 
He had a wit as keen as most people can relish, and 
he used it only and always with generosity and grace. 
In this, as in so many other matters, his innate 
loftiness of mind and spirit shone forth. Yet it is 
hardly too much to say that he rarely went out to 
spend an evening without lamenting that he had not 
declined the invitation. At the same time, once 
fairly embarked, unless the environment was abso- 
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lutely repellent, and this, of course, was seldom or 
never the case, he was gradually drawn out of his 
reverie, and thus contributed no small share to the 
evening’s enjoyment. 

Two natural features connected with Brighton 
attracted him—the sea and the downs. He loved 
both before he went; he learned year by year to love 
and enjoy them more and more. He ever turned to 
them for refreshment when physically weary, and it 
was a bad sign whenever he returned from them not 
consciously revived and refreshed. 

In short, Rhys Evans went to Brighton because it 
seemed to him the path marked out for him by that 
wise and loving Father in whom he trusted and upon 
whose guidance and support he depended. “I 
spent a week in Brighton,” he writes, under date 
of August 10, 1874, “at my own desire, to see a 
little of the people, and was made so wild by their 
hospitality that before I had been there three days I 
had an elfish desire to vanish, portmanteau and all. 
However, I braved it out, was talked at for six days, 
and had my turn on the seventh, no man daring to 
interrupt. It seems to me extremely probable that I 
shall see more of Brighton—indeed, that it will be 
my place of work.” 

As we have seen, his forecast was correct, more so 
than he dreamed at the time. Brighton was to claim 
him, not for a part merely, but for the whole of his 
ministerial life. Repelled as he was by many of its 
features, he was strongly attracted by others, and 
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although tempted away in succession to Leicester, 
Gloucester, and Coventry, and more than once being 
strongly disposed himself to listen to the voice of the 
charmer, he finally determined to stay there and 
fight out the battle of life to a successful issue. 

After careful study of all the material available, 
the conclusion has been reached that the best way of 
dealing with the seventeen years of Brighton life is 
to let him, as far as possible, tell their story. A large 
number of letters are extant, and although natur- 
ally and necessarily these present his views under the 
direct influence of immediate, and sometimes transi- 
tory impressions, they still enable us to reproduce 
his life with some approach to its actual current of 
thought, experience, and action. 

The reader may possibly be induced to forgive the 
somewhat disconnected narrative for the sake of the 
greater vividness of the successive episodes. And 
here also it must be noted that nothing more can be 
attempted, nor do the materials exist for more, than 
the sketch of his everyday life as a Congregational 
minister. The exceptional features.are to be found, 
not in what he did, but in what he was. There are 
no startling events to chronicle; but behind the 
ordinary, everyday experience, there was an extra- 
ordinary and attractive and gifted personality. 

His home letters, for reasons already stated, not 
being available, the great bulk of those surviving 
were written to the author, to Dr. and Mrs. Reynolds, 
and to the friends made during college life. From 
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this group, with one or two exceptions, all the 
following extracts are taken. Many of the earlier 
letters were written from his rooms in Waterloo 
Place, with the baleony overlooking what he called 
“the plaza,” upon which he loved to walk up and 
down. Within the spacious sitting-room the chief 
features were the books of all sorts and conditions 
scattered about in an apparently hopeless confusion, 
but all ready to his hand and ministering to his rapid 
thought. Occupying the centre of the mantelpiece, 
and the most prominent object in the room, was a 
cast of the Laocoon. In one of his letters, descrip- 
tive of the visit of a mutual friend who had come to 
Brighton in trouble and distress by reason of the 
action of others, he describes how the afflicted one, 
catching sight of this, and perchance seeing in it but 
too apt an illustration of his own sad state, evinced an 
ardent desire “to chip off the priest’s head, and 
could be restrained from so doing only by force. His 
disgust mounted still higher when he observed that 
it was flanked by ‘ Melancholia’ and ‘Death and 
the Devil.’” In later years a bust of Dante occupied 
the place of honour, but all visitors to the old rooms 
will recall the fateful Greek group and the prints of 
Diirer’s sombre engravings. 

And now for a time let the story of life and work 
and thought run in Rhys Evans’ own words. 


Sunday afternoon, April 8, 1875, Five o’clock.—I 
have just done what we mentally reprobated ——— 
for doing—viz., finished my evening sermon. I have 
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further smoked a cigar, and saw the old Cheshunt 
life in the clouds thereof—clouds delicately blue, 
as those of a good weed ought to be. Just now 
I call to mind that the men are engaged in the 
frugal meal of tea, and the College preacher 
hasteneth over the same, and betaketh himself to his 
lonely den. And I think of your Sunday evening 
sermons, and of the quiet evening walks, notably of 
the halt by the reservoir when “the deathless bird ? 
chanted his sweet melody. JI am working away here 
steadily enough. The congregations improve, and 
the sermons come and go; “they have their day and 
cease to be.’? I am very deeply interested in the 
work. I fancy it grows on me as it ought to grow. 
I have a Bible-class, in which I take great interest, 
and with which I am pleased. We are reading the 
Hpistle to the Galatians. It is plunging im medias res 
with them, and I feared at first for the result; but I 
wanted to read Galatians myself, and I fancied it 
would do the youths no harm. Then I have 
a teachers’ preparation class and a week-night 
service; altogether, there is plenty of work, but I 
thrive in it. 

May 8, 1875.—I walked down to the beach 
yesterday morning, and found the sea more angry 
than it has been all winter (to my knowledge). 
Some residents in the King’s Road confirmed me in 
that opinion. It was avery grand sight to see the 
huge waves come thundering in, with such glorious 
variety of colour, the green, pale brown and blue, 
and the white line of foam. I hada good opportunity 
of watching it last evening again, for the rain came 
suddenly on me walking by the sea. I was obliged 
to shelter in an overhanging arch of the cliff, where 
neither wind nor rain could touch me. There, for 
more than an hour, while the twilight faded 
away and the wind rose higher, and with it the tide, 
I sat and listened to the hoarse roar of the sea, and 
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saw it less and less distinctly, till there was only the 
roar and nothing else. I never noticed before the 
singular truth in that line of “ Maud,” “The scream 
of the maddened beach dragged down by the wave.” 
At last I crept out of my retreat and home. 

I saw Mr. Paxton Hood yesterday for about an 
hour. He is a very generous-hearted, noble man, 
and I am truly grieved to see him so prostrate. 
The doctor allows him now to talk, and I think it 
would be hard to keep him silent. He wandered on 
yesterday through a delicious wilderness of talk. He 
began with Rouen and the Church of St. Ouen, then 
wandered off to Bruges, to Antwerp and Ghent. 
Then to Paris, which he knows most thoroughly, and 
where (as everywhere else) he seems to have prowled 
about the wildest and least known districts. He was 
present at the Great Peace Congress in 1850, when 
the members were entertained by the Government. 
He was a guest at a great reception at the house of 
M. de Rocqueville, and says never before or since 
was he so encircled with papal nuncios, stars and 
medals. Louis Napoleon met them at St. Cloud. A 
strange prelude to the coup d’état. The Lady Munster 
whom I was speaking of to you as a friend of the 
Hoods, danced with Napoleon on the very night of 
the coup d état, and when they left the ball found 
the streets lined with military, cannon pointed in 
every avenue, and all Paris in custody. It was 
thrilling to hear of. Mr. Hood defends the Emperor 
through thick and thin, contrasting him favourably 
with all the other French rulers up to Henry of 
Navarre. I ventured to hold opposite views. Then 
somehow we floated off to Plato, and his master, 
Socrates, then to the greatest Teacher. Arguing 
from the case of Socrates, ugliest and profoundest of 
men, Mr. Hood started the strange question of the 
personal appearance of Christ, our difficulty in 
imagining Him other than beautiful, and yet with 
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‘the known uncomeliness of many of the greatest men 
in the other scale. 

June 7, 1875.—My work lately has been running 
on very pleasantly, and, I hope, strongly and use- 
fully. Congregations steadily improving. The worst 
element in them—at present, only a keener induce- 
ment to work and always to do one’s best; but, I cam 
imagine, a terrible worry to a man out of health— 
is their great uncertainty. On days when I least 
expect it, there is quite a sprinkling of white neck- 
ties, to say nothing of Nonconformist celebrities and 
local magnates. However, I can truthfully say, I 
never yet have written or preached with any special 
reference in my mind to these unusual folk, but to 
and for the peopie generally. I feel often a great 
unfitness for my work, but feel also that I have been 
placed here, and must do my best, working with my 
one talent, not with an over-eager eye to its multi- 
plication into ten, but for the sake of the talent 
itself and the joys of its exercise. Sundays become 
more and more a joy to me, and I feel as if I could 
not do without them. I have not settled down to any 
special course of work, but go on the miscellaneous 
principle, picking from the storehouse old treasures, 
by which I do not in the least mean old sermons. 
The title of treaswres should shut off any suspicion of 
that. I have been reading a good deal lately of one 
sort and another. 

I am thankful to say I am getting an altogether 
more satisfactory hold upon the great truths. The 
righteous love of God, and the supreme kingship 
(over body and soul) of Jesus Christ, and His redeem- 
ing work, are deepening, I am sure, in their power 
over me. But I can’t be dogmatical on the special 
points. 

I am looking forward to being at the College the 
last week in this month. It will be a time of living 
over again a good deal, thinking over soberly things 
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that glowed in one’s heart passionately enough in the 
time of that notable and ever (to me) memorable 
affaire de Juin. I can feel myself, as I write, pacing 
the garden walks at midnight, with the moon (yes, 
of course, the moon!) high above, the nightingale 
getting now harsher-throated, and the guelder roses. 
pelted saucily into my face by the hot wind, if I 
stopped by the pond. These are things that, though 
enjoyed, “ live like joy in memory yet.” 

November 27, 1875.—I fled from Brighton for a few 
hours’ retreat at Boxhill, stayed there at an hostelry 
where Keats is said, I fear on unreliable authority, 
to have written part of the “Endymion,” and on 
Tuesday set off for a lovely walk. I had a little 
pocket map, and after some wandering concluded to 
make for Caterham. I had great amusement. The 
way of my starting was peculiar. After breakfast I 
strolled into the beautiful garden of the hotel, for a 
smoke. I had left indoors my great-coat and my 
staff, and, alas! my tobacco-pouch. Further, I had 
on a disreputable Scotch cap. I thought I would 
extend my stroll by picking my way through trees 
and box-shrubs to the top, and it was a pull. I 
sniffed the gale, like Scott’s stag at Ben Venue, and 
shook the dew from my waving locks, and strolled on. 

After two miles I struck across country to 
Caterham. For an hour I suffered anguish for want 
of tobacco, then met a Wordsworthian pedlar, who 
guided me across the intricacies of Walton Heath, 
where I should infallibly have been lost. He led me 
to a lonely beershop, where I found tobacco. Then I 
wandered on through glorious woods and across hills, 
till I came nigh unto Caterham, and had great fun. 
None of the rustics knew the way, and so I fell back 
on their unhappily more correct knowledge of public- 
houses, and so groped my way across. I entered the 
den of Whitehouse; I spent three hours with him 
cheerfully, and caught a train for Boxhill. 
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I am not in over good working spirits, but the 
work goes on, and sermons come and go. The 
‘Chaucer lecture was given to a very select audience ; 
wind and weather decidedly hostile. I had only 
written a few pages, but have so soaked myself with 
Chaucerisms that I was enabled to talk on after a 
fashion through an hour and a half, which seems to 
have pleased and edified the audience. Did I say 
that I was refreshing myself with George Sand’s 
novels? The first I read was “Consuelo,” a splendid 
piece of work. Then I bought and read our old friend 
“ I? Homme de Newge,” which is also a capital story. I 
am amusing myself with translating it into English 
for my sister. Two or three times a week I send off a 
roll of MS., and itis a high joke. I have made no 
reference to it in letters, I am obstinately silent to all 
questions. Only the mysterious “Snow Man,” un- 
heralded, glides on her plate at breakfast. They all 
credit me with the authorship, which is “ rayther too 

ood.”” 
i March 11, 1876.—Last Sunday we had a 
tremendous storm here. Walked down to the beach 
after morning service, and the sight was most im- 
pressive. The waves—the highest breakers I have 
seen—came thundering in, lifting columns of spray 
toa height which might seem impossible to those 
who did not see it. The King’s Road was crowded, 
but every now and then a great wave would fall 
plump into the road and scatter the crowd like a 
bombshell.’ It was my fortune to get one of these 
waves, but on a smaller scale—quite enough, how- 
ever, to wet my coat through and seriously damage 
my hat. That same hat was blown away, and I had 
to pursue it in most undignified fashion, amid the 
kindly tokens of interest from all the assembled 
gamins. But my ruffled feelings were soothed by 
observing several elderly gentlemen, bald-headed, 
diligently occupied at the same pursuit, and the 
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spectacle was so mirth-compelling that I forgave all 
who laughed. 

But the comical element was quite held in check 
by the awfulness of the storm. A new point of im-- 
pressiveness to me was that the sun was shining at 
the time, and the effect of the sunlight on the 
mounting columns of spray and the rough sea surface: 
was to reproduce the wonderful colours and indefinite: 
number of broken bits of rainbow hanging just over 
the water. 

I am reading Edwards on the affections; the 
more I read the more I marvel. That man is a. 
marvel. I have read one hundred and fifty pages 
of spiritual analysis, which may be very acute, 
searching, and good, but which has not stirred my 
soul in a single paragraph. I fear me much that, 
Edwards’s besetting sin was the idea that all things. 
could be mapped out topically. I am sure that his 
sharp lines of demarcation are not altogether satis- 
factory. We moderns have changed the method. 
Wisely or not, who shall say? Edwards, I appre- 
hend, was satisfied. Bien! 

You speak of Bunsen’s Life. It is a goodly 
volume, one that braces up the mind, and gives one 
a new start. JI wish I had not read it, for I sadly 
need such cordials, being lately in great mental 
dishabille and spiritual torpor. Sermons have been 
very feeble of late, and I must pull myself together. 
My carelessness has grown fearful, and I fancy that 
if a closer personal interest were imported into my 
life I should have gained one fine motive for hard 
work and the continual doing of one’s best. I know 
this is not the loftiest motive ; nevertheless, it is not 
ignoble, and then, as motives go nowadays, it would 
hold its own. There seems little enough of loftiest 
motive, built up on the best feeling and most accur- 
ate thought of what is right. Perhaps there has. 
not been so much of that swift perception of what is 
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best, and unmixed following of that best, as we 
despairingly imagine. But to-day, rather, sentiment 
on one side, and the calculating temper on the other, 
kill a good deal of what might have been good life. 
These are indeed strange times tc live in, and I agree 
heartily with Dr. Hamilton, who said to me, the 
other day, that it is tenfold harder to preach than it 
was five-and-twenty years ago. Some men are 
swamped by these influences, external and internal ; 
some fight through them, and are fixed firm at last 
in faith, hope, and charity — which work our 
destiny. 


The following letters, the first written in response 
to the request of an old college friend that he would 
act as a groomsman at his approaching marriage, and 
the second, years later, to a member of his congrega- 
tion, show Rhys Evans in a mood inclined for a little 
delicate raillery. 


Brighton, May 13, 1876. 


My Dear Borromizy,—I am sorry not to have seen 
you this week. I was obliged to be in. Northampton- 
shire till Friday. On that day I put in an appear- 
ance at the Memorial Hall, but did not see you. 

A little bird told me about your approaching 
marriage. I also heard of it not from a little bird, 
upon the wilds of Dartmoor last Christmas. Nothing 
would delight me more than to attend in the pleasant 
capacity of groomsman, and it is kind of you to ask 
me. But I fear it cannot be. Curiously enough, 
upon that very day, two innocent but deluded lambs 
of my own flock, thinking I may guide them most 
cheerfully through the “ strait and dreadful pass” of 
matrimony, will keep me in Brighton. The day is 
one which specially suits them, and they say they 
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cannot well alter it. So, though I greatly regret it 
should so happen, I must “pray thee have me 
excused.” This week I journeyed into Northants to 
be at the funeral of a dear old saint, whom I 
loved; and I would with almost equal readiness 
travel as far to a marriage. 

It just occurs to me, reading over what I have 
written, that it contains thoughts hardly “ appropriate 
to this present crisis,” that it is pervaded by a slight 
esprit de moquewr, if not by a spirit still more reprehen- 
sible. If so, you know me of old; moreover, “ I have 
of late, but wherefore I know not, lost all my mirth, 
foregone all custom of exercise; indeed, it goes so 
heavily with my disposition that man delights not me, 
no, nor woman either, though by your smiling you 
seem to say so.” And I have been afflicted lately 
with a mental St. Vitus’ dance, so that of anything 
I may write I have to say with even the doubtfulness 
of Robert Burns, 


Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon;; 


so that if there seems anything cold-blooded and 
atrocious in my remarks, you will kindly cover it 
over with your charity. Indeed, I am heartily glad 
to hear you are going to be married. It is not good 
for a clerical man to be alone. But for me that 
responsive nature who assured A. Ward that she 
would be his “ brite guidin’ star” does not turn up, 
so I make the best of it, and as this note is heavy in 
quotations, I solace myself with the quaint old 
couplet: 

Si on n’a pas ce qu’on aime, 

Il faut aimer ce qu’on a, 


So I cultivate a diffusive and rather sultry 
philanthropy. 


To be serious, accept my hearty congratulations ; 
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the evil spirit (St. Vitus) who jerks off my pen and 
heart at sudden and improper moments, was 
whispering to me, “Say sympathy.” But what is 
said is said. Where are you going? Do write a 
line to say that my unavoidable a»sence is forgiven, 
together with my unhallowed ribaldry. I hope your 
work is prospering. I am happy in mine, and am 
“thine, evermore, while this machine is to me.” 
* * * * * * 


May 18, 1885.—There is a pleasant symbolism 
in your gift of an umbrella. The article is homely, 
it would be hard to find place for it in an epic poem; 
it is greatly sacrificed to the comic and burlesque 
genius; but forall that, what article symbolises fore- 
thought, protective care, shielding from wrathful 
skies so accurately as this? I accept it as a sign of 
the whole protective idea that it involves. 

Will you be angry or amused when I tell you that 
I have been unorthodox and Bohemian enough to 
eschew umbrellas during past years? I have not 
bought a single umbrella since I have been in 
Brighton, so far as I can remember ; I had one given 
me last year, which, for the donor’s sake, I carried 
about with me through foul weather and fine (like a 
genuine Englishman) as long as it lasted. But 
when decay set in, I never thought of having it 
remedied ; abandoned my umbrella at once in favour 
of a stout stick! If you remember “‘ My Novel” you 
will notice, but, I hope, without alarm, that this 
daringly reckless conduct is the very opposite of 
Dr. Riccabocea’s startling surrender of old habits! 
Well, I take your kind gift aw unconsciously pro- 
phetic! I revert once more to an umbrella. I 
accept all the psychological suggestions which this 
fact involves ; they are, perhaps, the legitimate sequel 
of thirty-three years in this enigmatic world, and if 
you will let me keep up my jocular view to the end, 
it is matter for thankfulness that, after thirty-three 
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years, there should be any one who cares to give a. 
poor unsheltered mortal an umbrella’s suggestiveness 
of shelter and shield. 


Rhys Evans was fond of experiences and people 
out of the common. He had a quick eye for 
anything exceptional in the appearance or the 
conversation of those he met, and he dearly loved 
getting now and then among people and experiences 
as far removed as possible from those with whom he 
had to do in the steady course of daily life. 
Especially in the early Brighton days was he fond 
of occasionally violating conventionality, and his 
sympathy always went out very freely to many upon 
whom Mrs. Grundy, in either her social or religious 
reprobation, placed under the ban. The following 
extracts to some extent illustrate this side of his life. 
It isa matter for regret, however, that no trace can 
be found of descriptions from his pen of various 
amusing and interesting experiences of this kind 
which he had upon the Continent. 


March 31, 1876.—Last week I walked on the 
Level, and saw small boys playing “ Cat.” I at once 
bargained for the demon, and having gained property 
in it proceeded to tap it with my staff, regardless of 
small boys’ jeers and polite smiles of bystanders. 
The beast for some ten minutes resisted my most 
striking arguments, and finally arose quite suddenly, 
and I lifted it skilfully to the hat of an elderly party 
of unamiable temper, who paced along lost in 
thought. I breathed thankfully when I saw he was 
not one of my deacons, faintly hoped he might 
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be someone else’s deacon, gracefully expressed my 
regret, and was lost to view, that is, I rapidly 
“sloped.” Such is life. 

June 27, 1876—I enlarged the circle of my 
experience by attending the Temple discussion forum 
the other night. It is in Fleet Street. The affair 
was amusing. Subject of debate: Chamberlain’s 
Abuse of Disraeli, opened by a Tory. Scene: A long 
coffee-room, with little tables, settees, clay pipes, and. 
sawdust. Chairman, an Hdinburgh reviewer, who. 
smoked and drank with easy grace. Company, very 
miscellaneous: young barristers, rowdies, Irishmen, 
Republicans, Tories. A tall Irishman, like unto the 
O’Gorman, sat near me, and ominously swirled a 
thick stick in a wide circle approaching my head and 
characterised by an eccentricity of curve quite in- 
calculable. Said Irishman looked about vaguely, and 
didn’t seem to hear. Chairman referred in inelegant, 
style to the sainted Dan O’Connell, whereupon the: 
Irishman danced up and yelled, “‘ Don’t say one worrud 
agin Dan O’Connell! He’s dead. If ye malign the 
dead yer a cowerrrd!”? There arose from behind a cry 
of ‘‘ Order, orderrr!’”? Irishman said, with emphasis: 
and stick swirll, “Order be d d!” And so it 
indeed was, for the snowy Angel of Peace being thus 
scornfully knocked down, there arose a tempest of 
wrath and vociferous contention. I satas one dazed, 
and took spasmodic pulls at one of the long clays 
which were de riguewr in the place. The Irishman 
had the better of it, and his pure Milesian brogue 
topped the clamour. This little scene over, and the 
persecuted Hibernian having been pacified, the 
Chairman went on to chant the praises of Disraeli. 
His words were received with saturnine mirth by 
another odd character near me, who hailed the close 
of each sentence with a long-drawn “Ah!” anda 
wink of his eye, not merry but sour, and whose full 
face I cannot give you. There was much debate. 
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Some bad specimens of Radicals spoke, and one used 
very bad language, for which the Chairman called 
him to order. When, somewhat later, a Tory 
characterised the conduct of Mr. Chamberlain as 
“damnable villainy,” that partial Chairman would not 
rebuke him, but explained to a murmuring Radical . 
that the phrase was very elegantly introduced. I 
was moved to speak, and in the course of a few 
general observations rallied the Chairman upon that 
and other matters. I stuck up for the Radicals, 
and spoke my mind to these Tories, forcing them also 
to admit that every Radical was not a cad. Would 
you had been there! It reminded me of nothing so 
much as the opening scene in “ The Newcomes.” 

December 21, 1876.—I have joined a “ Social 
Union for Liberal Thinkers.” There is a flavour of 
priggishness about the title, but que voulez-vous? I 
successfully resisted an endeavour of some lunatics to 
get it christened “ The Socratic Union.” In Brighton 
the satirical, the flippant and gay, in such a title 
would have been an irresistible plea for self-damna- 
tion. We have fifty members of all sects and shades 
of sect. It is not well known yet; when it is, there 
will perhaps be a storm, but it will pass. 

We have had rough seas of late, and you would 
have enjoyed watching them from the barren uplands 
of the Newhaven Road or the quieter King’s Road. 
The year is dying fast, and we shall soon have to 
write 1877. Let me have one more letter from you 
with the present date. There is no news much. The 
poor little dwarf Kendrick, who. was bound up in my 
boyish life, has passed. His last words to his wife 
were, “It’s all right.”” Strange and touching words 
from one whose whole life was a sign of distortion 
and grotesque oddity and wrongness. A kind of 
prophecy of the land he was going to, where Quilp, 
and Quasimodo, and the whole race of the wuypaiou, 
may perhaps find better things than here. 
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At our last Social Union meeting, a lady read a 
clever paper on “ Persecution.” In the course of the 
discussion which followed another lady was speaking, 
in a very low but distinct voice. Near her there sat 
a grizzly, dark, tall man, whom { had silently com- 
pared with the Zabdas of Zendra. He was very deaf. 
Suddenly, while the lady was talking, Zabdas leapt 
to his feet and began loudly, “ As no one seems ready 
to speak, I rise to break the silence.” The Chairman 
prevailed on him to sit down, which he did, very 
calmly saying to the lady, “Were you about to speak?’” 
Later on, he repeated the incident, to the general 
marvel and amusement. It was significant enough 
of the way in which the gentle voices go unheard, 
and also of the way in which self-assertive people 
crush like egg-shells the timid restraints of the 
general run of people. 

Still later on, this deaf man was talking to me, 
and a lady began to sing and play some exquisite old 
song. His face lighted up. “ Beautiful!” he said ; 
“T must go nearer.” With his hand arched over his 
ear, he dragged his great length across the room and 
stood by the piano, like one of the conquests of 
Orpheus, or even Caliban, for whom 


The isle is fuli of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I waked, 

I cried to dream again. 


Among his minor peculiarities as a correspondent, 
we may refer to his love—widely shared, but seldom 
realised—for a good pen. To have to write long 
letters with bad pens was a torture which he not 
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infrequently had to endure, and sometimes trium- 
phantly surmounted. 


I do not know much more to mention now. I can 
say with Friar Pacificus, “thus have I laboured on 
and on”’ over two sheets of paper, but I am fully con- 
vinced if the Friar had had my pen he would not have 
got nearly through the Gospel of John. He would 
never have likened his penmanship to that of Theo- 
dosius, “who of old wrote the Gospel in letters of 
gold,” and he would have done something more than 
“‘wipe his pen” before venturing “to write the name 
of the Lord.” 


In the earlier Brighton days his mind often 
reverted to the old Cheshunt life, and occasional 
visits to the College tended every now and then to 
revive the impressions of former days. 


Brighton, April 4, 1877. 


My Dear Borromury,—Time flies so rapidly 
that I discover with penitence that your letter 
is more than a fortnight old. It is just midnight. 
Nature says, Go to bed. Duty and pleasure com- 
bine to urge me to write a few lines to you. 
The “massive” pressings of Morpheus are thus 
resisted. . . . Cheshunt life strikes me often 
now as a dream. A life to me often of Italian 
indolence, lotus-eating, and drifting. It was my 
misfortune to combine a measure of eagerness and 
love of work, and questionings of truth and joyful 
embrace of it, with a too feeble central purpose. 
Hard work and practical life have done good service, 
and are doing it still in giving me that purpose—that 
mov ot@—without which we are such poor creatures 
for any work, let alone the noblest. Like you, I can 
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say that the ministry grows more of a joy to me 
every day. Brighton work has been a struggle, more 
of a struggle with temptations and depressions 
engendered by the character of the town than a 
struggle for something to say. Though I have come 
short enough there. But I am thankful for it. The 
last two and a-half years have been full of curious 
teaching, but teaching I rejoice in. I have been 
enabled, in a sense which you will, perhaps, sym- 
pathise with, to “hold fast the form of sound words.” 
There are a few congenial spirits, but Brighton 
as a town I greatly dislike, except its physical 
surroundings. The sea does not help me as I 
fancied it would; it is to me hungry, deceitful, 
and suggestive of a bewildering and rather hopeless 
immensity. But the downs are my delight; there is 
stability and infinite variety, more satisfactory to me 
than the changes of the sea. The rounded hollows, 
gracious undulations, swept ever so strangely by the 
flying clouds, and sensitive to every change in the 
sky, haunted by larks and small birds—but you know 
them. These have given me hours and days of 
delight. 


Brighton, Sunday night, June 2, 1878. 


My Dear Lovert,—You have succeeded in waking 
me up! Indeed, hardly a day passes without your 
being definitely in my mind; and yet, alas! for 
mortal frailty, I have sinned greatly by my silence. 
Yourself, as you delicately confess, are not quite 
blameless. But I fear you compare honourably with 
me. You put strange memories in my head.” Often 
and often does the old college life come back to me, 
and all our kinship, the sport and jest, and the slow 
growth of the enduring brotherhood. To me the re- 
trospect is strangely fascinating. And with all the 
happiness which has come since, I catch myself some- 
times living over again the old days, and half wishing 
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they were back. Perhaps it is partly the irrational 
dissatisfaction of mortal men, and the natural 
preference for what one can’t have; for certainly the 
old days had their sting and their difficulty. But 
for all that, it was a glorious fellowship, and, with 
all it gives of omission and commission, the Cheshunt 
time will always linger, peculiar in its joy and 
progress. It is strange to have to think that, save 
in thought, those days are done. And even if we 
could both return to the old dens, it would be 
another Cheshunt. I was there the other day, and 
slipt out into the grounds by myself, strode along 
the old river walk, clomb to the old summer-house, 
now sadly ruinous and so overgrown with ivy that 
any tale of ghostliness would not be alien; sat in the 
temple, where of yore I read classics all of a summer 
day, smiled grimly at the ancient apple trees where 
we did felony, and fancied the damp night air and 
the grass soaked in dew, and the carpet-bag wherein. 
we did convey the spoil. I walked there and mused, 
till at last I fancied I heard your voice ringing 
cheerily from the cricket-field, as verily of old time. 
I was just five years too late, that was all. It is to 
me rather eerie, going into the old haunts, but not 
hearing the voices of one’s time. It makes one think 
how either of us may feel forty years hence, or even 
twenty, nisi dis aliter videatwr, when the added 
memories of the place must be so much vaster; but 
at twelve of the clock one would not dwell too long 
on such thoughts. 


As we have seen, even during college life he had 
his difficulties about accepting some current forms of 
theological expression, and also in giving full ad- 
herence to some of the generally-accepted theological 
statements. But he wisely gave much time to the 
study of the New Testament, and especially of the 
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Hpistles. He also read with very great care and 
thoroughness some of the great theological treatises, 
and he came at length not only to a firmer and more 
intelligent hold upon the fundarrental truths of the 
Gospel, but also to a deeper and more satisfying joy 
in the work of preaching. 

Upon his work and influence as a preacher we shall 
have to dwell a little later on. He was never what 
is generally understood by the phrase “a popular 
preacher.” He had a profound contempt for the 
ordinary devices of rhetorical address. He despised 
success with an audience achieved by any other means 
than the intrinsic force and beauty of the truth with 
which he dealt, expressed in the noblest language 
his mind could frame, and sent home to the conscience 
_ of the hearer by the intensity and earnestness of the 
speaker. Having never, perhaps, serious and ex- 
treme perplexities, but many of those intellectual 
difficulties which are apt to try the student of 
independent mind and of wide research, 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind; 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


Thus, too, he came to be pre-eminently in the 


pulpit a helper of distressed souls seeking after 
5 
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truth, and not always able to find it in the beaten 
paths. 


March 9, 1877.—I am a good deal troubled on 
theological matters. It is growingly hard for me to 
accept the standpoint of the “churches.” The result 
is a difficulty in striking home to the folk. It is un- 
deniable that folk like a good deal of blood and 
thunder. But that doesn’t, after all, make it true. 
It is easy to talk glibly of what one doesn’t know 
anything about. It strikes me that self-love plays a 
gigantic part in the fierceness with which people will 
keep arguing for their traditional beliefs, while they 
steadily refuse to act inaccordance withthem. They 
are angry, not so much lest sacred truth be insulted, 
as because it may turn out that they personally may 
have been weak-minded. We are going to have a 
‘* time of darkness,” I fear and believe ; and the worst. 
of it is that our churches won’t see the lines on which 
the battle will have to be fought. They chatter 
about sects, when the main question is, “Is there a 
God at all such as we preach?”? I don’t know what 
your experience is in Rochdale, but here in Brighton 
—conventions notwithstanding—the amount of scep- 
ticism I meet with is most significant. And the 
churches make things worse by trying to ostracise all 
who won’t swallow their whole Shibboleth. I have a 
hearty faith in the ultimate triumph of Christianity. 
But it becomes harder and harder to preach. 

August 2, 1877.—I often feel it very hard now 
to concentrate even as much thought as is needed 
for the writing of a letter. The powerful stimulus 
of a public audience seems to me almost necessary 
for mental activity. That is, I fear, the chronic 
danger of speakers, and. when that stimulus fails the 
ruin of their house is great. I know I am a very 
poor visitor, but if people would only remember how 
public speech on even the most sacred subjects 
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_ wastes the energy, and leaves one flaccid and “ wrung 
out,” they would sympathise with one’s effort to 
secure the maximum possible of counterbalancing 
reading and quiet study. That is needed not merely 
to re-store the mind with subjects, but to give it tone 
and health. Some people would think that con- 
fession almost sinful, and would urge that continual 
preaching ought of itself to be a powerful help to 
the minister’s life, mental as well as spiritual. But 
you will understand what I mean? There is no 
work more joyful and self-rewarding than the 
minister’s, I am sure, but it is often a perilous joy, 
and needs to be well guarded. 

November 2, 1877.—There is a great delight in 
store for you in Mr. Brooke’s new volume of 
sermons, “The Fight of Faith,” and I think some- 
thing beyond delight. Three sermons there on 
“Tsolation ” hit me very hard indeed—harder than 
anything for a long time. They are the most 
suggestive I have read of late, and have opened up 
to me a new line of thought and life, for which it 
will be my own fault if Iam not the better. And 
from what you have let me know about your own 
thought and feeling, I shall be surprised if they do 
not speak home to you. The whole is so directly 
and indirectly healthy. 

November 24, 1877.—Your letter this morning 
was very welcome. I was specially glad that you 
have heard Mr. Brooke again, and more thankful 
than I can tell you that you have learned somewhat 
to know him. I was sure it would be so. Nothing 
can exaggerate what Mr. Brooke has been and done 
forme. No one living has entered so deeply into 
my life or earned such gratitude. He is for 
me the “master.” I enjoyed my holiday very 
much; the first week of it was spent at Hay- 
ward’s Heath, and that was the week when 
Nature had her own way with me. A time of 
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quiet, subdued pleasure in the rich autumn 
fulness of gold and brown, while each day the fields 
and woods grew graver, and one had to bend low and 
be very quiet to catch the voices about one. Then I 
was in London, and I also heard Mr. Brooke. After 
that I went north, then home for a quiet fortnight, 
which was very restful. Then back to Brighton to a 
church which seems more incomprehensible to me 
the more I look at it, and, in one way, more hopeless. 
You are kind not to let me forget that much good 
has really been done, and I believe it. But all 
people will not see alike, and the visible results have 
been such as to justify those “ who seek a sign” in 
saying that their expectations have not been met. 
The three years have been eventful for me; I am 
thankful for them, but I rejoice with trembling. 


As a further illustration of Rhys Evans’ sympathy 
with, and sense of indebtedness to, men of com- 
munions other than his own, we may quote the 
following, written a few years later. 


July 18, 1881.—I am inexpressibly grieved to 
hear to-day that dear Stanley’s illness has taken a 
gravely dangerous aspect. I am afraid, very afraid, 
that the worst may come, and if so, England will 
lose one of her bravest, noblest clergymen. 
« Athanasius against the world! ” has always seemed 
to me the only motto for that intrepid and indomitable 
constancy, that burning passion for righteousness 
conceived on broad human lines, that scorn of dis- 
honour which the Dean has always manifested, 
whether in opposing in Convocation the hungry dogs 
and jackals of intolerance, or in making his Abbey 
pulpit the centre of a pure and exalted teaching, the 
veritable focus of a national Christianity. Many 
may not find his teaching definite enough, but to me 
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it has always displayed that soul of truth and of 
spiritually lifting power that one grievously misses in 
most of our preciser divines. And to me personally 
Dean Stanley has been as a father, unspoken to and 
personally unknown, yet reverenced and honoured 
and loved with a depth of devotion. The grey old 
Abbey would dwarf the individuality of most men, 
but the Dean is greater than his Abbey, and if he 
passes away, I know full well that I shall never look 
again upon its walls without pain. Oh, pray with me 
that his life may be spared. 

I have several books on hand. Dorner’s “ Person 
of Christ ”’ is the piéce de résistance, and a mighty one, 
but I get good from it, but it is largely technical and 
hard to remember. But I am compiling an abstract 
of the entire work, which will utterly overshadow my 
Carpenter’s abstract of Cheshunt days, and which I 
mean to bind in morocco, if itis ever finished. Meyer’s 
«Hxegesis of Romans” is also before me. I want to 
“orapple” with that Epistle this winter—alone, not in 
lectures. Perhaps later on, if I see my way to it, I 
may expound the Epistle, and it is sure to find me an 
occasional text at least as I go on. 

September 16, 1878.—Yesterday was a most happy 
home-coming. Brighton is unusually full of strangers, 
and I had larger congregations than I previously 
remember. I preached from “Lo! I am with you 
always.” The immediate and personal presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, not only a Friend and Teacher, 
but as the Living Saviour and Sovereign Ruler. I 
am thankful to say that I am reaching on many 
points a firmer doctrinal position than before, and 
feeling a corresponding vigour and joy. I attribute 
it largely to the quiet time for reflection in my holi- 
day, to Mr. Dale’s “Lectures on Preaching ” and “The 
Atonement,” but above all to Dorner’s “ Person of 
Christ”; that gigantic work, notes of part of which 
I took away with me, with which I am struggling 
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with keen interest. It is the most massive theo- 
logical work I have yet tried to tackle, and it is 
doing me great good. 

I have been reading Dr. Wace’s Boyle Lecture just 
lately with very great pleasure and profit, and have 
got through a fair amount of solid reading. Among 
other things I have been very hard at work on the 
Exegesis of the Epistle to the Ephesians. In about 
two months I hope to begin a course of lectures on 
the Epistle, and you will think it, I fear, very rash of 
me to try and take up so vast an Epistle. I wish to 
bring to these lectures the very utmost interest and 
solid instruction I can. I wish to ask a great 
favour of you. It is to obtain from Dr. Reynolds a 
full list of authorities which he would consider need- 
ful to a conscientious and full study of the Epistle. 
I have Ellicott, Braune (in Lange), Eadie, Llewellyn 
Davies, and Paul Bayne. I don’t want to overload 
myself with “authorities,” but yet would like to be 
aw fait with all that has been genuinely done on that 
subject. 

March 21, 1882.—I am not at all surprised that 
you should disagree with me about the “ Peccability 
of Christ.” Many persons disagree with my view 
whose spiritual discernment I value far above 
anything of mine. The sermon was a paper read 
at the Ministers’ Theological Breakfast. Nearly 
every one disagreed. Yet I feel deeply attached 
to the non-peccability view. My point is, that in 
all the non-sinful pains of our nature, Christ 
sympathised out of the profoundest possible ex- 
perience—viz., that of the archetypal man; but 
that with our sinful temptations Christ sympa- 
thised, not because He had dangerously felt their 
strain, but out of the infinite insight and compassion 
of His Deity—a Deity brought by the Incarnation 
into the closest possible nearness to the human. 

Of course, I hold the “Sympathy of Christ” as 
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fervently as any Unitarian does who calls Him simply 
Brother. But in the present storm of doubt, and the 
dangerous exaggeration of a purely humanitarian 
sentiment, I feel it the safest course to work down- 
wards from the Deity of our Lord, and not upwards 
from His humanity. It is rather a novel experience 
for me after seven years of suppressed insinuations 
of a Unitarian bias to be charged now with denying 
a valid Incarnation, and holding to the view of a 
Divine Phantom! It is thus that extremes meet! 

The view that I took was purely my own, written 
out hastily in reply to a summons for a paper on the 
subject; but it has been a reliefto my mind tofind since 
that such orthodox theologians as Canon Liddon and 
Dr. Martensen, of Denmark, take substantially the 
same view. I don’t ask you to accept it, and am 
pleased at all times to see any evidences of inde- 
pendent conviction. The idea has been a sheet- 
anchor to me in the unspeakable sorrow of Mr. 
Brooke’s secession; that is all. 

I must not be betrayed into writing about Paul’s 
view of “ Predestination”?! But it seems clear to 
me that Paul never meant it asan exhaustive view of 
the Divine relations to human action. Just recollect 
that Paul’s object here was not to preach the 
immoral and arbitrary salvation of a clique. The 
Jews had departed from the “righteousness of God,” 
and were establishing their own righteousness in a 
very haughty, tribal fashion. In these passages 
in which Paul is supposed to have been crushing 
human liberty, he is in reality delivering the most 
tremendous blow ever struck against the spirit of 
caste, and opening salvation to the vast Gentile 
world. It is just as if a modern apostle should write 
in denunciation of the assumptions of English 
Christianity, and show that the Malagasy and the 
Hottentot might enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
before us. And why? Not because of any Divine 
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eternal choice of said Malagasy or Hottentot, but 
because the latter were simple-minded, humble, and 
rational, while the English were overwhelmed in self- 
satisfaction. Of course the passages are hard. Paul 
wrote swiftly, and under the impulse of an argumen- 
tative exigency. But his other writings show clearly 
enough that he believed in human liberty, and was 
not a Necessitarian. 


Towards the close of 1882 he very nearly came 
to the decision to leave Brighton and enter into 
all the freshness and exhilaration of a new field 
of labour. He has left on record the story of those 
weeks of indecision. 


October 2, 1882.—I preached at West Orchard, 
Coventry, on the last two Sundays of my holiday.. 
The last minister, Mr. Delf, was there forty years. 

After a lapse of a month the com- 
mittee met and unanimously chose my name 
from the list of ministers who had preached since 
Mr. Delf’s death, four months ago. <A meeting of 
the church and congregation unanimously confirmed 
this choice, and I am very soon to meet a deputation, 
consisting of the Mayor of Coventry and two senior 
aldermen. Of course, I am full of anxiety and 
trouble of spirit. The result of the Queen Square 
meeting this evening I shall hear to-morrow. 

I have not decided yet. My desire would be to 
remain always at Queen Square, if this were best. 
It is an awful thing to snap one’s earliest ties. No 
one knows the depth of my feelings. But the pain 
of leaving is so great as to make me think my duty 
lies in doing so. If it seemed perfectly easy to get 
away, I should have more grave doubts as to the 
rightness of doing so. 

It is very strange. To the outward eye there 
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could be no reason for halting a moment between 
Brighton and West Orchard. There a strong, united 
church, faithful to one man for forty years, earnest 
and active, so simple in mind as to long to become 
settled again as soon as possible. The country—the 
Midland country after which again and again, even 
in my preaching, against my will, I have groaned 
with the passion of an exile. Shakespeare’s country, 
George Hliot’s country—full of permanence and 
heartiness-—and still at the pinch, I hesitate. It 
would be unnatural if, after eight years’ work, I felt. 
no tenderness for Queen Square. 

I am held back from Coventry by no possible 
objection to itself—all there is inviting. An eager 
tenderness for the scene of my earliest endeavours 
alone detains me. But I can only beg you to make 
this an object of real prayer, of prayer not for personal. 
advantage, touching in its purity and sincerity as 
that is, but prayer for greater good. I may go, I may 
stay. In either case I shall act as I feel to be right. 


In due time the invitation, most hearty and quite 
unanimous, was sent. So confident were the friends 
at West Orchard of his acceptance of their call that a 
deputation visited Brighton, and attended his morning 
service, fully expecting to hear him announce his. 
resignation. Instead of this they heard him narrate 
the circumstances, explain his position and feelings, 
and conclude with the statement that, after much 
thought and prayer, he had come to the conviction 
that his duty was to stay with “ the few sheep in the 
wilderness.” Then, as upon one earlier and several 
subsequent occasions, he found it impossible to “ snap. 
one’s earliest ties.” And he was beginning to feel 
very strongly that, although his preaching did not 
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bring crowds to Queen Square, it did find an 
entrance now and then into the good soil of an 
earnest, truth-seeking heart. Cases like the two 
described in the letters which follow occurred 
constantly throughout his ministry. 


Did I tell you of a curious Scotch girl who has 
turned up at Queen Square? She is a telegraph 
clerk in Brighton; very acute and well-educated ; 
a strong Universalist, but very shaky in _ belief 
generally. The last book she read was ‘Colenso on 
the Pentateuch,’ but she affirmed, in the most 
entirely modest way, that “She had gone just as 
far by herself as the bishop, except the scholarship.” 
She is a most curious girl, but a very fine one, so far 
as I understand her. It is a help to me already to 
know I have a few such listeners, who grasp with 
intuitive sympathy the more hidden meanings of 
much that I often say clumsily and roughly. 


I am glad to tell you of much joy in my work 
lately. I have been delighting more than ever in 
preaching, and have been gladdened with signs of 
Divine blessing attending it. I shall have four 
names to propose for church membership next week. 
Two of them have been guided home from long 
doubt and disbelief. They are ladies engaged in 
education, and were both brought up in a rigid but 
meagre and somewhat worldly orthodoxy. When I saw 
them first I was perplexed and saddened out of measure 
at the thorough-going disbelief for which they argued 
with painful passion and ability. I remember asking 
Dr. Reynolds for advice in the matter. Months 
passed on, and they attended Queen Square 
regularly, and I confess were a very difficult problem 
for me to face. I often had to struggle hard to 
preach, and don’t think I ever entered the pulpit 
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without thinking of them specially and praying for 
help. About a year ago the clouds began to lift, and 
they are anxious now to join the church, and, I 
deeply believe, in sincere and earnest faith in Jesus 
Christ. You can imagine the thankful joy which I 
have felt. One evening some weeks ago, a letter 
from one of these ladies reached me when I had 
reason for much disquiet and trouble in my work. 
My heart was very full, and, I am not ashamed to 
say, my eyes too, and I thanked God and took 
courage. 

In this connection, as illustrating what Rhys 
Hivans was in the pulpit for many of his young and 
thoughtful hearers, we may quote two letters kindly 
written for this memoir ; the first by Mr. W. Reason, 
M.A., of Mansfield House University Settlement, 
Canning Town, London. 

“T am glad to send you what I can, for Rhys Evans 
was a great and good friend tome. I believe I owe 
many impulses to good and worthy living to him, and 
certainly am more indebted to him than to any other 
for a calmly rational method of looking at the deepest 
subjects. However, you do not so much want to 
know about myself as affected by his influence as 
about the man himself as preacher and pastor. 

“The impression I have of him during the years I 
attended Queen Square is that of an intensely earnest 
thinker who was bent, not upon moving masses of 
people, but on setting the momentous issues of life 
clearly and logically before those who chose to 
listen. While his language was always choice, many 
times eloquent in the truest sense, he invariably 
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avoided all tricks of rhetoric and catchy phrases. 
The truth he aimed at, not at stirring the emotions. 
This habit necessarily kept as many away from his 
congregation as it attracted, for it must be confessed 
that often his style was a trifle heavy to those who were 
not gripped by the matter. In later years he over- 
came much of this, and was attracting a steadily in- 
creasing congregation to Queen Square Church. 

«As a pastor we did not see much of him in the 
early years. There were difficult people to deal with 
in Queen Square of former days, and the sensitive 
student found refuge from the evils of cliques in his 
study. Later he took a firmer stand, and it seemed 
as if he were about to launch forth into much greater 
practical social work in connection with the church 
when he was called away. 

“Rhys Evans was the very reverse of the conven- 
tional type of pastor. Often a visitor would mistake 
the sympathetic silence in which he listened to the 
opening of the heart for coldness, and certainly, 
frequently failed to get at the time much help or 
comfort. He was not a man who could easily con- 
verse on matters of the kind. But I have known 
cases where the next Sunday’s sermon has shown that 
the confidences had received most earnest considera- 
tion; he had thought them well out, and now was 
giving his best in answer, though only the one person 
had any idea of the inner purpose of the sermon. 

«When T joined the church, he asked me no doctrinal 
questions ; he had watched me grow up, and welcomed 
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the step I then took as the natural one that did not 
need any explanation. I knew in later times that he 
was watching me much more closely than I was then 
aware. His habitual reticence often gave the impres- 
sion that interest itself was lacking. I am now 
speaking of what I found from others; my own ex- 
perience was quite different. He always gave me the 
feeling at once that his interest was warm and 
sincere. 

«The most striking feature of Rhys Evans’ services 
was the beauty of his prayers. I have never heard 
any man pray as he did. Nothing ornate or flowery ; 
he avoided that as much as any one. The impression 
they gave was, ‘Here is one who has grasped the 
living truth, and understands aright the most spiri- 
tual relations; more than that, he has the gift of 
expressing these relations and the desire for com- 
pleter fulfilment of them in most fitting language.’ 
They were real prayers, not ‘addressed to the con- 
gregation,’ but to God. They avoided the irrelevancy 
of too wide generalisation on the one hand, and the 
mistake of too great attention to the passing events of 
time on the other. One may say that they helped 
one to recognise that the eternal is the only truly 
practical.” 

The other sketch is from the pen of the Rev. HE. A. 
Anthony, M.A. 

« Hvery one who knew Rhys Evans must have been 
impressed by his intense individuality. I know no 
one with whom he may be even superficially 
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compared. And he preserved this note of dis- 
tinction without the slightest effort. There was 
no trace in him of that love of peculiarity which 
is so irritating in some strong characters. He never 
mistook mere strenuousness for strength. It was 
my privilege to hear him preach very frequently 
during the last four years of his life, but more 
than that I value the personal contact I had 
with a mind whose infinite variety custom could 
not stale. 

“No member of the congregation at Queen 
Square will ever forget those Sunday mornings 
when Mr. Evans gave us so freely of his best. I 
write ‘Sunday mornings, because almost without 
exception his finest efforts were then made. He 
expended his strength freely, and in the evening 
generally preached in a quieter and more expository 
vein. But in the morning again and again he 
was a true prophet; he forthtold God’s truth with 
an energy, a vigour, a belief that seemed to brace 
and strengthen the very fibres of our hearts. I 
lay stress upon this point, for I have heard many 
people talk as if his preaching were always pitched 
in the minor key, as if its keynotes were the 
pathos of life and the tragedy of unfulfilled hope 
and longing. This may have been true of his 
earlier years, but not of those in which I listened 

to him, although perhaps the ear that knew his 
- voice could always catch a subtle overtone of 
sympathetic pity in all his utterances. The message 
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he preached Sunday after Sunday, at times with 
little to encourage him, was a strong gospel of 
encouragement and hope. No one could listen to 
him and fail to find himself looking at life with 
more sane and healthier eyes. 

“* Hispecially helpful were his prayers. Like every 
minister of Christ, he felt intensely the burden of 
leading a congregation’s prayers; but it did not 
crush him, he bore it triumphantly. Couched in 
beautiful, nervous English, there was never a trace 
of artificiality in them, there was scarcely any 
repetition. A man who has to pray in public so 
frequently as a Congregational minister uncon- 
sciously forms his own liturgy; the same formule 
are repeated Sunday after Sunday. But I can 
recall very few set phrases from Mr. Evans’ prayers, 
only here and there lies enshrined in the memory 
some such tender little phrase as ‘we all, the more 
and the less ignorant,’ or there comes an echo of his 
deep, rich voice beginning the evening service with 
his favourite collect, ‘ Lighten our darkness.’ 
Indeed, his congregation hardly listened to his 
prayers; they prayed with him. 

“The strong, virile tone of his sermons was 
heightened by his voice, which was unusually deep 
and strong, and by some slight peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, which, to those who knew him, seemed 
to enhance the earnestness of his manner. He was 
very happy in his opening sentences. Again and 
again he riveted attention by some epigrammatic 
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starting-point. And the attention so arrested could 
not wander. And yet, strange to say, it was never 
easy to recall his sermons. ‘ Firstly, secondly, 
thirdly’ were rarely heard from his lips, and often 
the finest portion of the sermon would seem to be 
suggested by some chance word or phrase. He 
scarcely ever used an anecdote, and when he did, he 
was very glad to get rid of it. He seldom used an 
illustration or phrase drawn from the region of 
music, but his mind was a real anthology of 
literature, and he rarely preached without drawing 
something from its stores and giving it a new and 
added interest. And ever and again a rare, peculiar 
smile would steal across his face, and we knew a 
reference was coming to his beloved Dante. And it 
was by a vigorous shake of the head that he 
heralded any of those ‘jewelled phrases five words 
long’ with which he was so liberal. They were 
treasured up carefully by some who heard them, 
they were so peculiarly his own. One or two flit 
across my memory now—‘ weeping ecstatic tears at 
their own exquisite sensitiveness,’ ‘the spectres of 
our fellow-men seen through the lurid light of our 
personality,’ ‘the oozy sentimentality of the cheap 
philanthropist.’ 

“His wonderful perpen: with literature he 
did not keep to himself. He was ever ready to help 
others with his wide experience. Only as regards 
Dante was he chary. He could not bring himself to 
write or lecture on his poet-lord. He would wait a 
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little longer, he would saturate himself still more 
with the Dante spirit and literature. And ‘so the 
eagerly-awaited lectures were never given. He was 
attracted to Henrik Ibsen’s dramas by the historical, 
rather than by the plays dealing with modern life 
and social problems. ‘The Pretenders’ was his 
favourite, and he gave a public reading of his 
translation that was greatly appreciated. In the 
_ winter of 1889 he also read his translation of Bjorn 
Bjornsen’s tragedy, ‘The Return of Sigurd.’ His 
voice was admirably adapted to the tragic intensity 
of some of the scenes, and he was happiest in the 
rendering of these. These and other translations he 
told me were distinctly free, certainly they were 
wonderfully idiomatic, and never for a moment gave 
the impression of being translations. 

“Mr. Evans was not a brilliant conversationalist, 
in the common sense. of the phrase. He neither 
‘collared the conversation,’ nor affected omni- 
science, nor talked about himself. But. there never 
was a man with whom silent companionship was 
more satisfying. Over a pipe in his study, or on the 
springy turf of the Sussex downs, his mind seemed 
freest, and never more than when his memory was 
stirred by news of Cheshunt men and doings. I used 
to like to tell him about the manners and morals of 
the present generation at Cheshunt, for it would bring 
into his face the smile that his friends-watched for, 
it made his spirits rise till they found their vent in 
cutting out a slide on a frozen sheep pond, or in 
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running at full speed down the gorse-covered 
Steyning downs. 

“The Monday before he died I happened to be in 
Brighton, and spent an hour or two with him. He 
seemed well and happy, and talked freely about 
‘David Grieve,’ which he had just begun to read. 
I remember his declaring that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward was very deficient in her idea of the essence 
and meaning of sin. He was going out to dinner 
that evening, and so I was evicted. He came to the 
door to shout out laughing messages to Cheshunt 
friends—the door closed, and I never saw him again. 

* His life was a magnificent torso. He had helped 
many so much; had he lived, he might have helped 
them still more. His work was all unfinished—yes, 
but 


the blank interstices 
Men take for ruins, God will build into 
With pillared marbles rare, or knit across 
With generous arches, till the fane’s complete.” 


On January 15, 1879, Rhys Evans was married to 
Jane Brimble, the second daughter of Colonel Tester, 
one of the senior deacons of Queen Square Church. 
Their engagement had lasted a little more than two 
years. Towards the close. of 1875 he had been 
brought into very sympathetic relation with Miss 
Tester by the following incident. 


1 sustained a grievous loss at Brighton just 
before leaving. A young man, the crown of my 
Bible-class, a good Greek scholar, and most intelli- 
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gent, to whom I had been drawn by no professional, 
but by the warmest personal regard I remember feel- 
ing in so short a time, died after only twenty hours’ 
sharp and torturing illness. He was engaged ‘to 
Miss Tester, who did not know of his illness till, 
early on the morning of Thursday week, she was 
waked up only to find him passed away. It is the 
most cruel blow in its swiftness that could have 
come upon them. He was a noble character, and 
tossed his pain aside quite heroically at the last, to 
tell of his perfect faith and entire feeling that God 
loved him still, and that Christ was close at his side. 


In the course of the following year, what had 
previously been but an acquaintanceship ripened, 
under the shadow of this great sorrow, first into‘ a 
strong friendship, and then into a deep and abiding 
affection. During the remaining fourteen years of 
his life he found in his wife a true helpmeet. Into 
the sanctities of the home life it is not fitting that we 
should attempt to enter. It is there that his loss is 
irreparable and unspeakable. It was there that 
he lavished the richest treasures of his deeply 
affectionate nature. Five children, two girls and 
three boys, survive him, two of whom are too young 
to preserve any permanent recollection of the father 
who loved them so well. 

During the earlier years at Brighton, Rhys Evans 
‘took little or no part in public affairs. He was an 
ardent Liberal in politics, and he detested the policy 
of which Lord Beaconsfield was the inspirer and the 
“< Jingo” party the agents. Many of his letters at 
this time show his keen interest in passing events. 
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Not unfrequently he uses them to “point a 
moral,” 


September 4, 1879.—I have just heard the lament- 
able news of poor Dodgshun’s death at Ujiji.* This. 
new mission is receiving a solemn consecration, and. 
it threatens to be a costly service. South Africa has. 
to answer this year for many an English life hastily 
snatched away. But who does not feel that our 
missionaries have fallen in a nobler warfare than that 
which has filled Zululand with death and horror? 
When one remembers Livingstone, Ujiji seems indeed 
a glorious spot for death. It seems almost well that 
Livingstone was spared this shameful and barbarian 
war at Natal. And at all events it is life against 
life. Some lives wasted in consequence of ‘‘ Imperial ”” 
sins and military blunders, fulsomely glossed over; 
other lives, not wasted, but given usefully and with a 
redemptive power—even after the will and pattern of 
our Lord Himself. Is it not so? 


Although Rhys Evans never achieved any per- 
manent work in literature that can convey any just 
sense of his intellectual power, he devoted very much 
more time to literary labour than the great majority 
of ministers. His strongest tastes and sympathies 
all ran in the direction of what was best in ancient 
and modern literature. The thought, the music, the 
form of noble poetry fascinated and rejoiced him. 
He was an omnivorous devourer of fiction, and 
in this field nothing came amiss to him. For 





* Dodgshun, an enthusiastic young missionary, was edu- 
cated at Cheshunt, and attached to the Central African 
Mission. He died from exhaustion only one week after 
reaching Lake Tanganyika. 
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many years he wrote careful and long reviews for 
“The Literary World,” giving to his articles an 
amount of time and thought and labour quite phe- 
nomenal in the annals of reviewing. Lengthy 
abstracts are still extant of books to whose thought 
and knowledge he did not feel he could do justice 
until he had thoroughly mastered and summarised 
their contents. The young lions of our daily and 
weekly press, who often pronounce offhand judg- 
ments upon books dealing with subjects the very 
rudiments of which they have barely grasped, may 
well hope that his method of reviewing will never 
become popular. 

He acquired great freedom in the Norsk languages, 
and he translated several of Ibsen’s plays, and one 
Greek tragedy, the “ Alcestis ’ of Euripides, merely 
to delight and instruct comparatively small audiences. 
In 1885 he published a volume entitled, “Jacob 
Boehme: His Life and Teaching, or Studies in 
Theosophy. By the late Dr. Hans Lassen Martensen. 
Translated from the Danish by T. Rhys Evans.” 
The translator’s preface contains some characteristic 
sentences. 


The value of the present work consists partly in 
its clear and comprehensive summary of Boehme’s 
views, and partly in the keen and thoughtful 
criticism to which those views are subjected. 
Theosophy is, at present, a somewhat discredited 
term, but it is needless to say that in the case of 
Jacob Boehme the term involves no suspicion of 
chicanery, juggling, or crazy eccentricity. Dr. 
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Martensen wisely deprecates the hostile attitude so 
frequently adopted by dogmatic theologians towards 
those who walk along free, or at least less formal, lines.. 
Professional soldiers have often distrusted irregular 
troops and guerilla chiefs, who, nevertheless, have 
rendered extraordinary services to the common cause. 
Thus, also, men destitute of formal scientific training 
have often generated fresh and powerful ideas, which 
became the parents of the great discoveries which 
enriched succeeding centuries. In like manner a 
just appreciation of the constitution of the human 
mind, and of the action upon it of the Spirit of God, 
will render it easily explicable that a man who: 
simply surrenders himself to devout meditation upon 
Divine things may be enabled to recover truths that 
had been long in abeyance, to kindle a deeper 
practical devotion, and valuably to enlarge the field 
of our religious knowledge. The delightful freshness, 
the rapid flashings of a genius never separated from 
reverence, and the profound belief in the living voice 
of God, which characterise many of these thinkers, 
appear to be elements which the Church of Christ 
can never too gratefully recognise. The reader may 
disagree with individual points of Boehme’s teaching, 
and may still find portions of it unintelligible; he 
may find himself occasionally at variance with Dr. 
Martensen’s speculative opinions. But the books 
with which we most absolutely agree do not always. 
form our most profitable reading, and, in the humble 
opinion of the translator, the circumstances just 
alluded to will not impair the suggestive and 
practical value of this treatise. 


In 1888 the Religious Tract Society published in 
their Church History Series another book from his 
pen, the only independent work he lived to publish, 
entitled, “The Council of Trent, a Study of Romish 
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Tactics.” It grew out of his Italian studies. After 
reading Fra Paolo Sarpi’s Istoria del Concilio 
Tridentino, he drew up this brief sketch of that 
great event in the ecclesiastical history of the six- 
teenth century, which is indeed known by name to 
Protestants of to-day, but of whose decrees not one 
in ten thousand can give any complete sketch. And 
yet no better antidote to the pernicious and anti- 
evangelical teaching insisted upon in these days by 
Romanists on the one hand, and by many of their 
imitators, the Ritualists and High Churchmen, on 
the other, about the authority of Councils, about the 
voice of the Church and the power of tradition, can be 
desired than the story of the intrigues, the lying, the 
chicanery and blasphemy of the time-serving prelates 
who formed the majority which shaped the decrees 
of the Council of Trent. But multitudes of the 
English people of to-day are ignorant of Church 
history, and unwilling to take the trouble to learn 
its lessons, and hence they frequently succumb 
to the temptations and the fallacies of Roman 
Catholicism and Anglican Ritualism. Rhys Evans, 
in his brief but careful and scholarly sketch of the 
Council, places within the reach of any intelligent 
man or woman who will devote a few hours to the 
study of his volume, the materials for forming a 





sound judgment upon the question how far the 
voice of the Council of Trent can be taken as the 
voice of the Spirit of God. It sat from 1545 to 
1563, it became the centre of every kind of 
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political intrigue, it stultified such half-hearted 
decrees as it finally drew up by reserving to the Pope 
the right to interpret them. He points out that— 

Until Trent had spoken, the errors against which 
the Reformers had protested might have been 
regarded as accidents, ruinous to spiritual freedom 
and evangelical purity of faith and practice, but 
still accidents for which the Church at large was not 
responsible; but Trent accepted and even boastfully 
asserted those errors, and stamped them with the sign- 
manual of the Romish communion. Trent was the 
dogged, cynical, and unblushing defence of a corrupt 
Church system. 


And judgments obtained on such questions by 
such sinister means are what the sacramentarians of 
to-day, both in and out of the Romish Church, are 
strenuously upholding, against the clear teaching of 
the Bible and the solemn duty of private judgment, 
aided and enlightened by the inward shining of 
the Holy Spirit. 

But the literary love of the closing years of Rhys 
Evans’ life was Dante. From early boyhood he had 
possessed a tiny copy in the Italian language of the 
Diwwina Commedia in two volumes, bound in red cloth. 
These were often in his hands, but he registered a 
vow, when quite a lad, that he would never read the 
great Italian until he could appreciate him in his 
native tongue. This vow he kept for many years, 
and though the current of life modified this, as it 
modifies so many of the fixed resolutions of men, 
the day did come when he drank deeply of Italy’s 
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greatest poet. There are many references in his 
Brighton correspondence to the abiding influence of 
this purpose formed in early life. The earliest is in 
a letter dated September 29, 1878. 


I have had a good week’s work—a lezture on Nor- 
way, which went off pleasantly, and much miscella- 
meous reading. Solid work, one hundred and fifty 
pages of Dorner ; but Dorner is stiff. I have also 
read Macaulay’s life. I could not rest till I finished it. 
i cried like a child over the closing pages. Also I have 
broken an ancient vow, and been a gainer. It was not a 
strict vow ; but I have always steered clear of Dante, 
meaning to read him first in Italian. I feared the 
day would never come, so read Longfellow’s trans- 
lation of the Inferno, then ordered Cary’s, to com- 
pare. I find, by looking at the Italian, that Long- 
fellow keeps as literal as he can. I am _ powerfully 
taken with that Inferno; but fancy it must grow 
upon one in time. Gil Blas has been my other work; 
of him, nothing till I have finished him. 


In later letters he dwells on the same subject. 


I have found time for a tolerable amount of read- 
ing lately. Dorner is finished, and a good part of 
Meyer’s Romans, Macaulay’s History, Chaucer, and. 
a good deal of work at Italian, enough grammar to 
read Dante slowly, but with keen interest. 

It is lovely spring weather, and I have learned to 
propel the tricycle, which takes me rapidly into 
scenes where there is no such clamour of brass bands 
and Italian organs as that which fatigues ear and 
brain while I write this note. I made my debut as a 
“scientific lecturer’? on Wednesday last, when I 
discoursed to the Quaker youth on “ Sound.” I got 
along better than I expected, and was specially 
thanked for “ clearness of exposition and illustration 
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of the acoustic laws!” I begin to think that the 
laws of my own mental life are altering. In June I 
am to lecture on “ Savonarola,” to the Lewes Young 
Men’s Christian Association. But the literary task 
long months ahead is a projected lecture on Dante, 
for which I have been reading hard and wide, having 
mastered enough Italian to read Dante with labour, 
and Manzoni with delight and ease. But it will be 


three or four years before I would really like to speak 
on Dante. 


Two years later, he writes :— 


I have been reading a great deal of Dante of late. 
Have read even to the middle of the Paradiso. It is 
most wonderful. I never read anything so severely 
grand, or so tender. If you have Dante by you, 
read the episodes of Francesca and Count Ugolino in 
the Inferno, and then go with Dante out of the reek 
of hell into the Purgatorio, where are the people who 


Contented are, within the fire, 
Because they hope, whene’er it may be, 
To come unto the blessed people, 


and then climb with him into the Paradiso. I am 
glad I never read him before. 


Another reference dating from the same time, 
April, 1881, illustrates the thoroughness of his 
literary methods and the way in which he “lost him- 


self” in any subject which deeply touched his sym- 
pathy. 


Lately I have been happily away from all present- 
day troubles, and buried in Dante. The long-antici- 
pated pleasure of reading him in his own tongue has 
come to me at last, and | have finished the Inferno 
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and Purgatorio. That I have mastered them I would 
not claim for a moment. The host of allusions 
remain dimly understood, but I have made the text 
my own, and have entered into its spirit. I cannot 
venture to write about it; all that I can say is that ft 
am fairly overwhelmed by its sublimity, and by the 
ineffable sweetness of its melody. I have never been 
impressed so much by any author. Some famous 
writers I can only admire on trust, I am not clear 
as to the qualities which have enthroned them. 
But Dante I do reverence with clear perception, 
and am only thankful that I never read him until 
now. 


Still later he writes :— 


I read “John Inglesant”’ with extreme interest. 
It is not easy to explain its charm, especially as there 
is a tendency in the book to make culture the chief 
thing in religion; it seems pervaded by a kind of 
esthetic Anglican spirit, but still it is a fascinating 
book. Mr. Shorthouse’s paper in the ‘“ Nineteenth 
Century” on “ Ought Agnostics to attend Church?” 
and his preface to George Herbert, seem to me to 
throw light on the character of his novel. I haven’t 
read much lately except Dante, who is with me 
almost always. I have longings (as who has not ?) 
to write something some day on Dante; but the 
subject is enormous, intricate, and confused. But if 
ever I try to write about him, I can conscientiously 
borrow the poet’s own words to Virgil, as true of 
myself : 


Vagliami longo studio el grande amore 
Che m’hen falto cercer lo tuo volume.* 


He not only had the “longings” to produce a 





* Let my long study of thy volume dear 
And mighty love gain favour in thy sight. 
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work on Dante, but also the settled purpose to do so. 
With this end in view he saturated his mind with 
the very words of the master poet, and he further 
read every first-rate authority upon the man and his 
work and hisage. Many of these books he abstracted 
with the greatest care. Among the papers found in 
his study after his death were a great pile of Dante 
MSS., the preparatory studies for that living work 
which had shaped itself clearly and attractively to 
his intellect. But it was nottobe. This, and other 
things, le buried in his early grave. The manu- 
scripts which remain would have been of the greatest 
service to him, had he been spared a little longer ; 
to those who survive they are only surprising evid- 
ence of his enormous industry, of his literary breadth, 
of his thorough workmanship. 

We bring this chapter, necessarily somewhat 
discursive, to a close by quoting from four letters. 


The first is to Mrs. Reynolds, and is dated August 21, 
1883. 


The months and years have passed away in steady 
and uneventful work. As the old Greek chorus has 
it, “Many are the fashions of the affairs of men. 
Things probable come not to pass, and God finds a 
method of realising the improbable.” So I have 
found it, but, in looking back, I am most filled with 
a deep and reverent sense of the Divine goodness. 
My life has been blessed; there is sweet music in 
my home; my dear wife is a true and wise helper; I 
retain, after much sharp and painful testing, a firm 
belief in the work which God has given me to do, 
and a spiritual hold of those only principles by which 
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any real work can be done. For the rest, I feel 
myself altering in many respects, the old dreams fade 
away, and I feel that I am settling down with good 
heart and courage to the steady collar-work which a 
man so often enters on when he leaves his thirtieth 
year behind him. The stretch of steady years lies 
more calmly ahead of us, to be spent here or in 
another world, as shall seem good to the Father. 





The second is to Professor Whitehouse, and is 
written ten days after the preceding. 


Yelvertoft, Rugby, September 1, 1883. 


My Dear Waurrenovusr,—The humour suddenly 
seizes me to write to you. I am using up the 
last few days of my holiday in this peaceful 
district, and in the paternal abode. My father 
and I have been for a few weeks at Ambleside 
and Keswick, enjoying lakeland very much indeed. 
All the others are at rest, and I am preserving the 
pernicious town habit of sitting up. I have been 
“ seeking the impossible,” viz., how to carry back into 
Brighton the sylvan peace of this village. Yet even 
while I write it Mephistopheles reminds a degenerate 
Faust that “the whole little village bubbles over 
with rancour and spite.” I fancy, after all, that one 
may ‘change the place and keep the pain.”” Some- 
thing or other, I know not what, recalled you just 
now to my. mind, and that delightful little call you 
gave me in Brighton some weeks ago. It was a 
sadly short one, for I expected and hoped to keep 
you for at least a night. Still, short as it was, it did 
me great good, and the little talk with you was like 
a wholesome breeze blowing strongly over dank 
marshes. For indeed you seemed to me partly like 
that great Hérakles just touching Admetus’ house, 
and saying at once in his grand way, that he must be 
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off after “those steeds of Diomede.” May you 
catch them, my brother, “man-eating” though 
they be; “man-devouring ” are most of the steeds 
that we seek. 

But will you not redeem the pleasant promise of 
the giant, “Some other time we will stay”? (I 
willingly forget the “ Furens”’ here; let no good man 
remember it.) Can you not give us a Sunday some 
time this term? Come on Friday, stay till Monday, 
and take one service from me, and let us talk. It is, 
perhaps, eleven years since I heard you preach. It 
was in College Chapel. The subject was “ Patience: 
A Contrast of the Stoic with the Christian.” I fear 
it was “caviare to the general,” but I remember it 
gladly after eleven years! Is any sermon wholly lost, 
if one hearer still remembers it with joy ? 


The third is to Dr. Reynolds, and written during 
the last week of 1884. 


I look back ever to Cheshunt with the deepest 
affection, and to you with inexpressible gratitude and 
love. You did your best for me, and sent me out 
into the roar of conflict. Ifthe din thereof has at 
times dazed me, and produced finally a condition in 
which the old memories peer in on me strangely, as 
if they were records of a previous state of ex- 
istence, I have the consolation of feeling that I 
have striven to be true to your teaching and in- 
fluence, and that I find it always more helpful 
as years go on. 

I do not suppose I could give you a clear sketch 
of the past ten years, even if I tried; but I can 
truly say that my views of Christian truth have been 
always growing firmer, and my experience of it more 
precious. The strain of work has been as nothing in 
comparison with its joy, and I feel frankly thankful 
over the retrospect. Needless to say what room I 


/ 
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find for personal regret and sorrow, failure and defect 
of service. All this is better felt than said. Still I 
rejoice and am glad, recognising the hand of God 
and the communion of Christ ever with me, and His 
grace sufficient. 

As to church matters I have not much to say. 
Things here are very much as usual. The encour- 
agement that I get is of the kind that alone has 
buoyed me up through the years—individual and 
sporadic, no building up of any strong society, but 
the cheering word and the grateful letters of those 
who come and go. Whenever I am dejected about 
my work, I get very bright and cheering messages. 
All this has been a steady experience during my 
ministry here, and has kept alive in me the sense 
that a mission has been assigned me. When the 
time comes, I confess I shall be thankful for a change 
of scene. The eaternal history of my life at Queen 
Square has been a keener test of fortitude and faith 
than I would care to say. 

I have often remembered the evening when I came 
into your library and asked you to look over my 
acceptance of the Queen Square invitation. You 
may not remember running your pen through the ill- 
omened word “ burden”? which I had used, saying, 
cheerily, “It is a joyous thing they are asking you 
to do.” But in one sense the word burden was more 
prophetic than I knew at the time. 

I have, however, arrived at the conviction which 
you have so steadily impressed upon me—viz., that 
the hour of relief-guard is of Diwine appointment, 
not of human wish. So I am content to believe that 
when it is right to depart, I shall be taken away 
from Brighton as emphatically as I was sent to it. 


The fourth is written just seven years later. 
During those years he had kept steadily at work. 
He had passed through a season of trial, caused 
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partly by physical depression and partly by untoward 
circumstances in the church. He had begun to take 
a much more active part in municipal affairs. He 
occasionally spoke at political meetings at the Dome 
and elsewhere, and always with such acceptance that 
his services were in eager request. He had been 
elected upon the Brighton School Board, and during 
the last two years of his life he was most 
regular and active in his attendance. In 1890 
he was Chairman of the Sussex Congregational 
Union. As his influence in the town widened 
and deepened, so did his hold upon his own 
people, and the letter gives the key to a right 
understanding of much of his ministry at Brighton. 
It was written to the author on January 1, 1891, in 
reply to one sent after an unduly lengthened 
abstinence from epistolary communication. 


I have read your very welcome and brotherly letter 
over several times, recalling always some fresh 
memory of the ancient days. “Tis even so; the 
spontaneity and abandon of the Cheshunt days have 
been, if not abolished, at least overlaid with many a 
dusty layer of later experiences; but not so thickly 
overlaid as to be beyond resurrection. You, at 
least, retain the facile pen, and have transported 
yourself into the flowing style of old, with the 
banter that has in it seriousness, and the earnestness 
that is relieved by humour. For me, letter-writing 
has become as one of the lost arts; not by reason of 
the increase of introspection so much as of that of 
active occupation. By way of amends for the over- 
leisure of years ago, I have blossomed out into a 
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veritable man of affairs, and quite a fierce worker. 
The work is mainly that of routine, yet it has to be 
done. I resolved a few years ago that I would fight 
the battle out in Brighton, and have every reason to 
be thankful for that decision. The tide has very 
really turned; my church prospers and increases ; 
and the last School Board election fairly surprised 
me by the evidence it gave of the friendliness of the 
townsfolk. Altogether, we are on the rising wave, 
and Providence has at length accorded me (despite 
the much faultiness of service) the only kind of 
success that I have ever cared for, and has accorded 
that success in the only way in which I ever thought 
it worthy to seek it. The last two years have been 
the happiest and the most active of my life. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOLIDAY LETTERS. 


Frew preachers and students enjoyed their well- 
earned holiday more than Rhys Evans, and none 
surpassed him in eager longing for its arrival. Hven 
in the spring he was buoyed up by the coming de- 
light of the late summer. This was very largely a 
matter of temperament. The steady pressure of long- 
continued work told heavily upon him; he flagged 
very seriously, and the wheels of his chariot drave 
heavily towards the end of his working year. It 
seemed to be essential to him to get away from men, 
and to hold long and sympathetic converse with 
Nature. The English lakes, Switzerland and Nor- 
way were his happy hunting grounds. From a 
visit to any one of these he always returned refreshed 
both in body and mind, revivified in spirit, equal to 
and even eager for a fresh spell of work. Many of 
the letters he wrote during these intervals of rest 
and recreation reveal his strong love for natural 
beauty and his power of word-painting. 

On these summer trips he was often accompanied 
by his wife, his father, or by some old college friend. 
He never went alone, if he could help it. Especially 
during his later years, he was accompanied by the 
Rev. G. A. Brock, B.A., of Waterloo, Liverpool, who 
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has contributed the following impressions of Rhys 
Eivans. 


“My Dear Loverr,—I send yora little budget of 
letters that I have received during several years 
from Hyans. I have had others which, I regret to 
say, are lost or destroyed. I fear you will not find 
much in these to help you. 

“ The difficulty I think you must feel is, that what- 
ever you may say about dear Evans you always feel 
that you fail to express the real charm and fascina- 
tion of his character. It would be so to some extent 
with any one, but I think it applies to Evans more 
than to any man I ever knew. Even when he made 
the most ordinary and commonplace observation 
there was something about the tone or the manner 
or the way of putting it that can only be expressed 
by the word ‘charm.’ I can recall days at college 
when I had no greater pleasure than to be near 
Evans and hear him talk, even though I took no part 
in the conversation and he had nothing particular to 
Say. 

“You have asked me to give my recollections of 
him, and though I am anxious to do so, I cannot tell 
you howI shrink from the attempt. I felt fascinated 
by him from the first moment I saw him, twenty-one 
years ago. For some five or six years I was content 
to remain outside the inner circle of his most 
familiar friends. It was some time after he had left 
college, when’ I spent a week with him in Brighton, 
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and we took a flying visit to Paris, that I date the 
beginning of our more intimate friendship. This 
was, I think, in November, 1876. He used often to 
press me to go and see him, and seemed delighted 
when I was able to spend a few days at Brighton, 
though, as I told him, I never could quite make out 
why he cared for me so much. I remember with 
pleasure some of our rambles over the downs, and our 
walks to Lewes and Newhaven and many of the 
Sussex villages. 

“But chiefly do I delight to recall the summer 
holidays we spent together during five successive 
years—Switzerland in 1887, Norway in 1888, 
English Lakes in 1889, Norway again in 1890, and 
the English Lakes againin 1891. To say we enjoyed 
those holidays only faintly expresses our feeling in 
regard to them. Whenever we met we used to talk 
over incidents of our journeys, and the people we 
met, and the fun we had, and we used both to 
declare that we had never enjoyed ourselves so much 
before, for each holiday seemed more enjoyable than 
the last, though each, at the time, was as perfect as 
it could be. I suppose we were well suited to be 
travelling companions. We nearly always wanted 
the same thing. If we differed, I yielded to him in 
nine points out of ten, and in the tenth he yielded to 
me, and I used to think that my tenth was worth all 
his nine. We thoroughly understood one another’s 
ways, and enjoyed ourselves everywhere. 

“ Hvans made much of holidays. He would look 
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forward to his summer holidays for months, with 
keener anticipation than a schoolboy, and in much 
the same spirit, and would sometimes make quite an 
elaborate plan of what he thought we might do. He 
remembered the names of places well, and was very 
much at home with a map and a guide-book. 

“He delighted to get away from the crowd, and if 
he could do this, he could enjoy himself anywhere. 
He would sometimes surprise me with the way in 
which he would, for a time, ‘ chum up’ with people 
he met. He would show special interest in talking 
to people who could give information about the 
places we visited, and would often retail it to me 
with great relish. He often took a great interest in 
_ places that most others would have voted dull and 
commonplace, and in wet weather he would some- 
times (unlike his companion) be especially cheerful. 
I remember one day, at Dungeon Ghyll, when it was 
raining in torrents and the clouds were thick upon 
the mountains, he insisted on going over the Rosset 
Ghyll pass and down to Wastwater. He plodded on 
through the wet as if he liked it, elated, I believe, 
at the thought of dragging me on against my will. 
But it cleared on the top, so he had the best of it, and 
we were both glad we ventured. Another wet day 
we started from Wastwater across Ennerdale, and 
the rain increasing, we made our way toa shepherd’s 
hut, where we were glad to remove our wet coats. 

“T well remember his marching about that hut 
reading aloud Browning’s ‘ Balaustion,’ to his own 
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great pleasure and to mine. I may say that he had 
himself attempted a verse translation of the Alcestis,, 
so that he felt a double interest in Browning’s render- 
ing, and often stopped to comment on some specially 
happy expression. He was very good at reading 
aloud, and I think he liked doing it if he had a good 
listener; but he had a curious way of looking up. 
rather frequently, to see if you were paying attention, 
being ready with his friendly banter if you were not.. 
I am afraid I was rather frequently caught this way,, 
yet I did most fully enjoy hearing him read. On one 
occasion, in his study at Brighton, he read me a trans- 
lation he had made of Henrik Ibsen’s ‘ Brand.’ It had. 
been a fancy of his to learn Norwegian, and he was 
deeply interested in Ibsen’s works some time before 
they were much known in this country. I shall never 
forget his impressive rendering of that piece. His 
translation was certainly in beautiful English, and of 
wonderful force, and I believe he had kept very close- 
to the original. 

** Many times also on our holiday rambles he read. 
to me extractsfrom Dante. He was greatly devoted. 
to his Dante. He hadthe whole poem in two tiny 
scarlet volumes, which he carried with him wherever 
he went. He could read fromthe Italian,and trans- 
late into flowing English as he wentalong. Often on 
the lakes, or among the trees, or on the mountains, or 
even by the wayside, the little Dante volumes would 
be out, and he would read some favourite passage.. 
He had, I think, a greater veneration for Dante than. 
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for any other author. He had a great respect, too, 
for Longfellow’s translation, which he considered far 
superior to any other. He thought the effort of 
Dean Plumptre and others to preserve the rhymes as 
well as the metre certain to involve too great a 
sacrifice of thought and expression. 

“1 think the point of Evans’ character that most 
impressed me was the high-minded view he would take 
of everything. He never could be mean or petty. 
He was always quick to see ‘the soul of goodness in 
things evil,’ and I do not remember, even in the 
closest fraternal intercourse, ever to have heard him 
say a@ mean or an ungenerous thing. His human 
sympathy was so rich and deep, and his charity so 
large, that to smaller minds his generous interpreta- 
tion of other people’s actions was, at times, almost 
provoking. Yet he hada noble scorn of all mean- 
ness, and could, on rare occasions, dispense anathemas. 
He could then so speak and look as to make his 
opponents feel very small. No one could give a more 
crushing reply than he, when he was sufficiently 
stirred. On the other hand, no one could say a more 
apt and kindly word. Among hisfriends there must 
be many. who can recall words he uttered to them— 
though, perhaps, only a brief sentence— that they 
can never forget. And he was not only ready with 
his sympathy, but he would take a deal of trouble to 
serve any one he felt himself able to help. His was, 
in every way, a beautiful nature, and though we may 
have many near and true friends, we who knew him 
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pa ee 
well do sorely miss him, and know that the gap he 
left can never be filled.” 


We are able to give from his own correspondence 
a few passages which illustrate the truth of Mr. 
Brock’s remarks. They show how intensely Rhys 
Evans enjoyed his holidays, how fervently he loved 
natural scenery, and how well he could depict it in 
glowing words. In April, 1877, the doctors ordered 
Rhys Evans to the Riviera, and his correspondence 
during this enforced sojourn in the South of Europe 
is full of interest. 


Marseilles, Rue Cannetiére, Hotel du Louvre 
et dela Pai. May 4, 1877. 


My Dszar Loverr,—I am just five minutes here 
from the ancien port. Just below the hotel is the 
Bourse, and when I saw two fine statues with names 
appended, I exclaimed considerately, who were they ? 
Our old friends Euthymenes and Pytheas, Massilian 
navigators of the early time. It seemed odd to see 
them at the bustling exchange of this bustling town. 
I saw the docks, and marvelled. Of a truth itis a 
goodly port. At the ancien port I fell in with a bronzed 
mariner, who proposed to take me off to the Chateau 
d’ If, two miles, at the entrance of the great harbour. 
I went. It was a rather rough passage, but Neptune 
was kind, and I bore it with heroism, smoking calmly. 
The Charon with difficulty neared his boat to a jut 
of rock, and I landed on the island, which looks as 
savage and sterile as it is. As I sprang up the 
rocky passages and reached the gateway, each step 
reminded me of “ Monte Cristo.” The first act of 
the old dame who piloted me was to lead me to 
a narrow, dark cell, with the words, Le prison 
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@ Ldmond Dantes. She pointed to a hole in the 
wall and said, Le trou par lequel il a communiqué avec 
PAbbé Faria. I could not help replying, Comme le dit 
M. Dumas, madame! But the old lady would have 
it to be historic fact. From the ramparts I looked 
out to sea, the horizon upon which the novelist 
placed the swift vessel of Monte Cristo, and the new 
Pharaoh which saved the life of the failing merchant. 
The old lady was on firmer ground when she pointed 
out the cell of Bernadotte, of Philippe Hgalité, and 
chiefly of Mirabeau. I saw the rudely extemporised 
Hall of Justice during the Terror, and the yard 
where many a victim met the fusillade. It is a . 
savage rock; but I found two kinds of flowers on it, 
and send you specimens. ‘The yellow they call 
gemsté ; the other, which looks like a stock, is named 
geramez, which is so odd a French word that I sus- 
pect it to be Provencal. To-morrow I am off for Nice. 
May 9, 1877.—Yesterday I had a capital drive 
right into the country to Torrelto—nine miles from 
Nice—Italian to the core. The driver was a charac- 
ter. We put up at a miserable little auberge in the 
desolate village of Torrelto, and the good dame— 
olive-complexioned and oval-faced—charged me too 
much. The Jehu took up the cudgels, and by 
threatening never to put up at her house again, 
extorted from the irate female another bottle of wine, 
greater part of which he consumed himself. In 
coming home we passed an auberge where the Jehu 
said the wine was excellent. As it rained, we tarried. 
The rascal imbibed quantities of a liquid which he 
called ce bon vin de Vendaste—a native decoction, 
very sparkling and fiery withal. He had his own 
way about it, and the result was that just as we got 
into the best quarter of Nice he ran the “ she-bang ” 
right into a lamp-post. Great mirth of English 
observers, excitement of French, as represented ‘by a 
fussy and fat gendarme. I sat, impassive as the 
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Egyptian Zabdas, of Palmyra, while he picked the 
trap out of its trouble. He escaped with smashed 
lamps and a rickety shaft, and I trust his horse had 
no internal injury. I had a very successful battle 
with him as to who should pay. He wanted to charge 
me for his lamps and shaft, and perhaps the dubious, 
farriery of Nice; but I blandly declined, and my 
last counsel to him as he ruefully viewed the damage 
was “to beware of ce bon vin de Vendaste.” 

May 14, 1877.—I left Genoa early this morning in. 
a very bad temper, having been atrociously swindled. 
at an hotel to which I had gone, for the sake of 
being very economical. I fancied that the Nicois. 
had some old standing grudge against the Genovese ; 
for all I saw spoke of the Genoa folk as volewrs. 
I fully coincided in the remark when I left that 
Italian town. My temper was not improved by the 
conduct of the most self-conceited porter I have yet 
seen, who pranced up and down like a turkey, and 
persisted in cooping me up in the waiting-room, when. 
I wanted to register that never-sufficiently-to-be-. 
execrated portmanteau. However, I saved the cost 
of registration, being compelled to take the thing 
into the carriage. There were five priests in the car- 
riage, who had secured the corner seats; another 
source of discontent. It was warm, but these 
brethren objected to fresh air. They said their 
prayers most of the time, varying that duty by an 
occasional joke or perusal of some profane book. I 
was not at all favourably impressed with them. I 
have seen priests I have liked; but the majority of 
them, if they are good sort of men, owe their faces 
a grudge. I saw few priests in France; but here, in 
Italy, they simply swarm. Nor do the people seem 
to like them much. I have been struck by the pecu- 
liar way in which they smile and shrug when a priest 
makes himself ridiculous. We had to change car- 
riages at Alessandria, where there was a regular 
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crush. I was again done out of my corner seat. 
But I escaped that nightmare of priests, also a very 
ugly woman who came from Genoa, without any 
bonnet, and with a Gampish umbrella. I fancied 
she would get out at every station we came to; but 
she might have been going bonnetless to the end of 
the earth, for she sat like a rock till Alessandria. She 
sat next to me, and seemed to be Mrs. Brown incar- 
nate. She inspired me with horror, and I sat like a 
bird paralysed by a rattle-snake ; and, for fear of her 
and the priests, dared not have my morning pipe. 
The priests did not smoke, but they took snuff pro- 
digiously. 


In 1878 he visited Norway for the first time and 
by himself, having to travel alone by reason of the 
breakdown at the last moment of arrangements with 
an old college friend. He returned thither on three 
subsequent occasions. The first of the letters 
referring to these journeys is of special interest, 
because it represents the desolate loneliness of the 
Naerédal as it used to be, and when its sublimity 
was greatly heightened by the almost entire absence 
of human beings, before the hordes of tourist parties. 
began to pour through it. 


August 20, 1878.—For a few English miles out of 
Vossevangen I passed through constant pine forests, 
and had the rich scents of the trees and ferns. 
Then the country began once again to look 
wild, and the hills to grow into mountains, 
and clasp us into narrow gorges. For a while 
it was almost impossible to believe that great 
masses of the overhanging rock would not fall upon 
us. And ever as we went there flowed the river at 
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our side, now narrow and deep, now broadening into 
great sleeply-looking pools, and again hurling its 
weight of waters over high falls. And very often, 
looking up to the almost perpendicular cliffs, there 
were waterfalls. At one place I saw a thick wire 
fastened to a post and seeming to run up into the 
sky, until I saw that it ran up to the opposite cliffs, 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high. Asking its use, I was 
pointed to a stable close by full of coarse hay ; and 
it seems that this hay grows in patches on the 
cliff sides and top, and the haymakers who get 
up to it, Heaven only knows how, make it into 
bundles and launch it down along the wire! I was 
inclined to ask if they came down themselves that 
way; but it would be a feat equal to Blondin’s, or 
greater. And so we moved along, often in rough 
places, and of necessity slowly uphill, the scenery 
always splendid. At 5.30 we reached the station of 
Stalheim, where I dismissed the lad who had 
been with me all day and obtained the services of 
another, who brought me on to Gudyangen. This 
was, perhaps, the finest part I have seen, except 
Bolstad Fjord. It is called Naerddal, and is very 
narrow, with immense cliffs each side. The peculi- 
arity of all the Norsk mountains I have seen is that 
they go up sheer like the Matterhorn, and do not 
slope gradually. I got here about 7.30, after twelve 
hours’ continuous travelling. It is the most solitary 
spot I have ever been in. The very road along 
which I came ends a hundred yards beyond this 
room, at a landing-stage of the Gudvangen Fjord, 
which opens into the Sogne. The mountains are on 
every side, one of them, a bare, lonely peak called 
““Gudvangen Nut,” towering up for 5,000 Norsk 
feet, as the guide-book and the natives tell me. 
Natives! this place consists of the house where I am 
staying, and which is most unpretentious, and a few 
wooden cottages scattered irregularly. All that is 
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here is just a sheet of dark water with a small spot 
of level land, and all shut in by the mountains. I 
know that a boat set upon this water would find its 
way out into the Sogne Fiord, and thus into the sea, 
but one would never guess it. I went for a walk just 
now in the dark and stood upon the water-brink ; and 
the wild, grim, lonely majesty of the place is terrific. 
Black sheet of water, frowning hills, plash of torrents, 
glistening patches of snow upon the heights, glisten- 
ing in the light of a moon that we cannot see down 
here, and a few flashing stars. 
% *% * % x * 


One goes to rest filled with utter thankfulness. As 
for me, Iam almost broken down with the glory and 
the awful majesty through which I have passed this 
day, and in whose calm but iron embrace I sleep 
to-night, a pigmy of about five feet high, beside the 
thousands of feet that stretch above me and the 
black depth of waters below, and yet, after all, not 
afraid, not abashed, and, I trust, “not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision’ which these things enfold. 


By way of contrast, we quote a letter written ten 
years later, from the great hotel which, during those 
years, had been built at Stalheim, at the top of the 
great zig-zag, and overlooking the Naerédal. 


Stalheim, Wednesday, August 8, 1888. 


My Dearest Wire,—Here goes for a few more 
lines to you, but I’m afraid they will be but a few, for 
the pencil is very laborious to write with, and this 
pen, bad enough when I last took it up, is a thousand 
times worse to-day, as it has been used by some scores 
of tourists to sign their name in the visitors’ book. 
This is our first wet day since we have been out 
here. This place is on the direct route between 
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Bergen and the Sogne Fjord; and the continual 
passage of carriages makes it very lively. Most 
of the folks we meet are very pleasant, and 
it seems strange to have a continual succession 
of new faces. A few of us have been here 
since last Saturday, and are quite old stagers here 
now! We breakfast at nine, dine at two, sup 
at eight. Salmon and steak at every meal! To-day 
ninety-seven carrioles, &c., stopped here at dinner- 
time, containing an excursion from Leith. The scene 
was one which you would have liked to see. Poor 
half-drowned mortals! They had to go away in the 
midst of a heavy storm to catch their steamer at 
Gudvangen. What made it worse is that they would 
have to begin by walking “a good piece,” for 
Stalheim stands 1,200 feet above the Naerddal, and 
they had to walk down the famous zig-zags. The 
cloud scenery has been wonderful to-day, and the 
rain has swollen the waterfalls. 


In 1884 he visited Jersey, and among other places 
Mont St. Michel. In a letter to Dr. Reynolds, under 
date of December 29, he refers both to this expedi- 
tion and also to Dr. Reynolds’s vivid and powerful 
description of the spot in his Philosophy of Prayer, 
with Other Essays. 


I spent my holiday this last summer in Jersey, 
with a flying visit to St. Malo, Avranches, and Mont 
St. Michel! I re-read with added interest your 
monograph on the ‘‘ Mount”? when I came home. 
Words would fail me to tell the effect produced on 
me by St. Michel. You, who have visited the place, 
can tell! But the circumstances in my case were 
rather exceptional. 

It takes, as you Inow, about two hours from St. 
Malo to Pontorson. I reached the latter place at 7 
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in the evening, on purpose to enter Mont St. Michel 
at dusk, to get the night impression first, and let the 
place break for me into dawn. I reached Pontorson 
pretty punctually, ignored the assurances of the folk 
there that it was madness to go on to the Mount at 
that hour, dismissed the more blatant touts with the 
remark that I was ready to sleep on the beach if 
need be, placed myself in the voiture “ L’Entreprise 
Le Moine,” its only occupant, and jogged off through 
the Norman lanes. The next twenty-four hours I 
shall never forget. My impression now is that the 
severe prostration which soon after developed itself 
and kept me idle for a month was already in posses- 
sion of my system; at all events, I was preter- 
naturally alive to impressions during this pilgrimage. 
The luxuriant vegetation of Normandy—every inch 
seeming to have its plant—beset my senses; and 
when we left the fertile country and came near the 
long sandy stretch, impressions deepened. What 
exactly I expected to see at St. Michel I do not know, 
but as dusk came there was a wondrous pageantry of 
cloud—more like Wordsworth’s cloud architecture 
than I have seen before—and I fancied that the 
Mount was in this cloud-work. It was impossible in 
the dim light to tell which was sand warmed with 
colour and which was cloud, and the whole thing 
deceived and beguiled me. It was much darker 
when we struck off the chaussée on to the sands. 
The good old “Lion d’Or’’ never received a more 
bewildered guest than myself. 

I groped about the narrow street that evening with 
a Chinese lantern; only half detected the soaring 
Merveille. My bedroom window looked out and up 
to it ; it haunted me all night with its grim shadows, 
and the night wind roaring around it. The rest you 
know—the next day’s visit and all its wonders. The 
whole visit, partly owing, no doubt, to abnormal 
physical conditions, ranks as the most impressive 
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psychological fact in my history as yet. I can 
understand some parts of “John Inglesant” far 
better than I could before. It was with regret and 
yet with half relief that I came away, and sank 
into the profound peace of Avranches; Avranches, 
like Horace’s Tarracina or Carlyle’s Dunbar, “ stand- 
ing high and windy.” 


Gimmelwald-ber Mirren, 
August 9, 1887. 


My Drar ,—I have been wanting to write 
to you, but writing is not easy work. The days 
are spent in hard walking; in the evenings there 
is an attractive tobacco parliament; when we 
“turn in,” my companion naturally wants to talk, 
so that it is harder to write letters than it is 
at home. And the effect of this wonderful scenery 
has hitherto disqualified me for writing. We 
came up here last Saturday. The towns were so op- 
pressively hot, that we longed to get out of them. 
You know Mirren, and so I need not attempt the 
task of describing the indescribable. How can I send 
you that “ whiff of Swiss air”? All that I can say 
is that we have been and are overwhelmed by this 
glorious region. The precipitous wall of the Jung 
Frau is opposite our windows, the actual summit not 
visible ; but we get the Silberhorn and Schneehorn 
peaks in all their glory. It seems that if a man fell 
from the top of the Silberhorn, he would not stop 
until he had completed the plunge of 9,000 feet 
into the very bottom of the Lauterbrunnen Valley. 

I can only sit and watch that imperial precipice 
with dumb marvel. Strange that a few thousand 
feet of height—meaning no more to our globe than 
the crinkles on its rind do to an orange—should be 
so impressive. But the impressiveness is undoubted. 

Still, after all, it is not alone or chiefly the sublime 
precipices that fascinate me; it is the exquisite 
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curving lines of snow along the crests — lines so 
harmonious that they strangely put tenderness into 
the midst of the awful height, and make me 
almost long to be amongst them; and the great 
glaciers, the roaring waterfalls, the strange wild 
beauty of the mountain torrents, the scent of the 
pines, the Alpine flowers—you know all that this 
means—a great complicacy of emotions and sensa- 
tions, defying analysis, and thus bringing pleasure, 
not acute (for acuteness depends somewhat on 
definiteness of impression and justness of discrimi- 
nation), but massive, seizing one’s whole nature. It 
would, probably, need a residence here of several 
weeks or months to enable one to unfold and classify 
all the elements of one’s delight. Itis enough, how- 
ever, to accept this wonderful region as it stands, 
and to enjoy without growing too curious as to 
primal causes. 

I induced Mr. Brock to go out by himself, in 
the companionship of a mighty alpenstock, and am 
availing myself of the quietness to get some letters 
written. J have done no reading: find it very diffi- 
cult to read even novels here. I bought at Paris 
«The Silence of Dean Maitland,” and at Interlaken 
William Morris’s “ Poems”’; but of writers “ secular ” 
Dante is most suited to this mountain grandeur. 
Round Mirren Church runs the text, ““O ye mountains 
and hills, ye ice and snow, ye frost and cold, Praise the 
Lord!” I looked into the church one afternoon, and 
was vividly impressed by that sublime and most 
appropriate scroll. An avalanche has just swept 
down somewhere in that illimitable wilderness of the 
upper regions. It must have tumbled into Roththal, 
I think, with a dull, sullen, thunderous roll. 





The remaining extracts are given as they fall in 
chronological sequence, as further illustrations of 
his intense love for natural beauty, his keenness of 
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observation, and his power of rapid word-painting. 
It should always be borne in mind, in judging these 
and all his other letters, that no man ever gave less 
thought at the moment of writing than he to the 
mere details of expression. They were all dashed off 
rapidly, and, of course, without the remotest idea 
that any portions of them would ever appear in 
print. 
Turtegrod Saeter, August 6, 1890. 


We are weather-bound in the mountains, so I am 
going to give myself the pleasure of writing to you 
again. We came up from Skjolden on Monday, 
taking a stolkjaerre as far as Fortun. From 
Fortun it was a three hours’ climb to this place, 
which we found rather trying, being unused to 
knapsacks ; but having once got here we are amply 
repaid. It is, I think, quite the loveliest and most 
desolate spot in which I ever stayed. True, there 
are two saeters, but they are some little distance 
apart, and we see absolutely no people except the 
man ard his wife who keep the place. We are 
nearly 3,000 feet above the sea; nearly on a level 
with the snow, which lies in great fields all about us. 
We are literally above the clouds, which, as I look 
up, come boiling and steaming up through the 
narrow gorge below, up which we climbed to get 
here. Opposite are the great Horunger Mountains ; 
not so high as the Swiss Alps, but still most 
evidently mountains. Some of them are sharp 
peaks very like the Matterhorn. Yesterday was a 
delightful day, very sunny, and we made an 
expedition to the Riingsbotn Glacier, a splendid 
climb, amply rewarded by a view of peaks and ice- 
falls and snowfields that took one’s breath away. 
It is nearly impossible to express the majesty and 
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grandeur of it. Nature is so great and severe here 
that instead of prompting composition it makes one 
feel the futility of words. On our way back from 
the glacier we went to a little saeter to ask for milk. 
The cow-girl there gave us a huge bowl, like a 
washing-basin, from which G. and I quaffed in turn. 
We also had fladbrod and cheese. The idyllic 
charm of the scene was rather marred by the lassie’s 
unusual cupidity. I took out some loose silver to 
find a coin to pay her, and she stretched out her 
hand with an evident longing “to take the lot.” 
What was it in her face, in its sudden change of 
expression, which reminded me of Brand’s mother ? 
A semi-wolfish look; yet she could not have been 
poor, for the cows and goats I gathered to be her 
father’s. ; 

Since I began to write the rain has increased, and 
the uprolling of white cloud through the defile has a 
panoramic sublimity; it lifts up as if out of some 
witch’s caldron. I can see but a little way across 
the valley. Hvery now and then the deeper colour 
of a foss pierces through the mist, and all that I can 
hear is the roar of waterfalls and the occasional 
tinkle of cow-bells. This evening Herr Oiene, our 
landlord, has promised that we shall have a fire in 
the big stove, a privilege for which I suspect we are 
somewhat indebted to an anticipated advent of Carl 
Hall. Anyhow, it will be welcome, for our hands 
are numb, and every now and then I have to 
play like a cabman so as to get circulation enough 
to continue my letter. But it 2s delightful here: 
the stillness from aught but the sound of many 
waters, the wild scenery glimpsed at times, and. 
known to be behind the veil of mist, and the 
exhilarating sense of being up, up, up—all these 
things are refreshing me, and new-creating. I feela 
different being, and can recognise almost hourly the 
bracing effect of the place. The persistent wearing 
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care of past months is, as it were, wiped clean out, 
and one feels as free-hearted as a boy. And it is 
wonderful with what calm and hopeful feelings one 
ean think of the work that lies before me in the 
months to come. 


August 10, 1890. 


Yesterday was our crowning day. Just opposite 
this house rises an insidiously easy-looking mountain 
called the Dyrhaugstind. This mountain is the 
greatest fraud I have ever seen. Looking at it from 
the window as I write, it looks like a steady, gentle, 
upward slope, up which one might lounge at one’s 
ease. It presents a great broad face, half of which is 
snow, side by side with which rises to the very top 
what looks like turf, nice and easy to walk on. We 
found by sad experience that what looks like turf is 
really huge boulders, like those at Lodore. Imagine 
treading up for 3,000 feet along such a staircase! 
We could not walk in the snow, for it was too steep 
and slippery, so we were compelled to climb up this 
giant’s staircase. We left here at nine, and it was 
nearly two before we reached the top. Just before 
the top is reached the snowy parts broaden, leaving 
only a comparatively narrow strip of rocks, while 
ugly precipices yawn on your right hand. It 
was rather ticklish work just there. Brock dis- 
liked the rocky climb altogether, and as he is rather 
uncertain in his footing had to go very slowly. So 
it chanced I was on the top a few minutes before 
him. As soon as I reached it, and it is not very big, 
sheer bewilderment forced me to sit down, and it was 
a few minutes before I dared stand up. Brock’s 
feelings were just the same. On all sides precipices, 
glaciers, and mountain peaks, snow, snow, snow, 
and the sun blazing down upon it all. We never 
_expect to see again so overwhelming a sight. It is 
sheer folly to try and write about it. The descent 
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was even more trying than the ascent. We spent 
altogether eleven hours on the mountain. 


Aandalsnes, Norway, August 22, 1890. 





My Dear »—I have been “ going to write” to 
you for many days, but we have been moving about 
pretty continuously, and you know how, under such 
circumstances, the time slips away. 

We have now reached the extreme point of our 
wanderings, and are enjoying a few days of rest in 
this exquisite valley before going on to Molde to 
catch the Throndhjem steamer to Bergen. We 
have carried out pretty thoroughly the plan that 
I showed you on the map. Along the great Sogne 
Fjord, up the Lyster to Skjolden, then a stiffish 
climb into Jotunheim, and a week amid splendid 
mountain scenery, never to be forgotten; then 
across the Sogne Fjeld to Rédsheim (which I found 
a delightful mountain hamlet and quite other than 
I had pictured); after that, two days’ carrioling to 
Meraak, then steamer down the Varanger and 
Sunelven Fiords to Sjoholt, and finally up to the 
Romsdal. 

That is the skeleton of a surpassingly impressive 
and charming round; details I dare not even begin 
upon. We are simply sated, blasés with sublime and 
beautiful scenery. Snowfields, glaciers, mountains, 
fjords, lakes, water under a myriad indescribable 
shapes and forms; as yet, impressions are multiplied 
so throngingly in one’s mind, that all attempt at 
analysis would be futile. And amid it all much joy 
in the sense of renewed vigour and alertness of body 
and mind, the being able to walk, and climb, and 
endure fatigue, and the being quiet enough to hear 
oneself think ! 

While I write, a pale blue tinge of the early 
Norwegian dawn is bringing into momentarily 
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greater sharpness the mountain peaks that form the 
background of our view, and the fjord that comes 
close up to my window so that its waves lap against 
the house wall is changing from night’s dense black 
mystery into a ghost-like thing which, as I watch it, 
passes from vagueness into faint, tender colouring of 
blue—but who can describe all this ? 

I slept this afternoon after a long morning’s fish- 
ing, so I will give myself the boyish luxury of watch- 
ing this dawn yet once more! 

It sets one thinking back on the times when one 
has watched daybreak before. Not so very many 
times that one can be precise about; but most of 
them very full of feeling, memorable always ; and as 
one thinks of them now, with all their sense of crisis, 
their supreme experiences of sympathy, of life, the 
“eternal dawn” grows ever more good and bright to 
think of. The first time I deliberately of set purpose 
watched a night through was at Cheshunt. Now the 
light is such that I can see the waves quivering just 
below me, what Dante called il tremolar della maria. 

Accept day-dawn messages of affectionate friend- 
ship and of trust from me. 

“Threads and thrums ” this letter must needs be, 
for to write when one is surcharged with visions of 
wonder and delight is ever a miserable makeshift. 

The St. Sunniva ran in here yesterday morning for a 
few hours, and her one hundred and sixty passengers 
went gallopading up the Romsdal in carrioles, most 
wondrous to see. We went on board, passed the 
time of day with the ship’s canny, pawky officers, 
and came away loaded with old newspapers, very 
welcome, for no English news of note had reached 
us ; Saw one message that has run wherever a Euro- 
pean telegraph runs, namely, that John Henry 
Newman has ended his pilgrimage. 

Iam absolutely longing to reach Bergen to get 
news of my wife and the children. This total eclipse of 
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news is a great drawback on a Norwav trip of which 
the exact route with times of arrival at certain 
places is not marked out beforehand. I do not 
know that I shall again ever submit to such 
“ cutting the line of one’s communications.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CLOSING DAYS. 


In the duties and relaxations described in the pre- 
ceding chapters the years passed swiftly by. But 
the end was drawing near, although none suspected 
it; and, to all outward seeming, there was no reason 
to anticipate the speedy coming of that night “ when 
no man can work.” It has already been noted how 
prone Rhys Evans was both in public and private 
to take somewhat melancholy views of life. This 
was especially noteworthy in his early sermons. 

* Did any one,” writes the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, 
_ an old fellow-student, “ preach at the College Chapel 
| like Evans? Great and famous preachers we had, 
\ of all denominations. But I think the vote of the 
_ men would have gone for the sermons of their own 
_ brother student. And this was all the more astonish- 
ing that his sermons were inexpressibly sad. Could 
he have had some presentiment of life’s early close ? 
The mystery and the wrong of this human world 
seemed to oppress him. He spoke as one who had 
taken upon him the burden of his brethren’s sorrows, 
and who added to these a grief yet more profound, 
due to a sense of impotence, a want of power to right 
the wrong he mourned over. But with all this, his 
sermons comforted every heart. The fulness of his 
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sympathy told each hearer that he was listening to 
a brother. You felt he understood life just as you 
lived it, and comfort and joy came as you saw that 
in the Christ of his faith, so sincere, true, and sen- 
sitive a soul as his could find rest.” 

In his correspondence from time to time there occur 
references to the possibility of an early close to the 
earthly service. For example, in January, 1879, he 
wrote :— 


Until quite lately I had been almost too severed 
from practical and present life. Not morbidly, or 
gloomily, and not from any physical weakness or 
fear. I had dwelt in almost habitual thought of the 
great Future. I had accustomed myself to face the 
idea of perhaps early removal into the Higher Life, 
and from being at first a vague terror, it had grown 
to seem a positive joy. But it was strange how, with 
the speedy promise of closer human ties, there came a 
revulsion, which I do believe to be healthy. It has 
been a lesson worth the learning, and I do earnestly 
think that with it an added power has come into my 
work. 


The reference at the close of this extract is to his 
approaching marriage. Both in the attractive and 
repellent power of death the experience was, 
perhaps, congruant to one of his temperament. As 
the years passed and experience deepened, he saw less 
and less to terrify in the stern features of the king 
of terrors. On July 8, 1889, he wrote to his father. 


You have seen the news of Poole Balfern’s death ? 
Dear old fellow in his way, and gifted, too, with 
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very rich and rare gifts, but they were considerably 
nullified by a curious type of morbid self-conscious- 
ness which disguised itself in the dress of 
Evangelical zeal and fervour. He came near 
enough to “the pride that apes humility,” the 
sort of pride, after all, to which the keenest minds 
are most liable. I had a sincere regard and even 
respect for him, but it never seemed possible for us 
to take hold of “the same end of the stick’; 
therefore, as I loathe controversy and explanations 
of one’s “ position,” the old gentleman bored me 
awesomely. He will never do it again, and with 
that thought comes an involuntary tenderness. 
And yet why should death make all this difference? 
Is there not something hollow and unreal in the 
alteration of dress, feature, phrase, and judgment 
that we make when death comes? The nearer I 
come to the face of him, the more deeply I feel 
that death is not “the grand event,’ but simply 
an “incident” in the wondrous march of a life that 
never ends, although, to sense, it seems to end. 


In June, 1891, he had a very severe attack of 
influenza, from which he rallied somewhat slowly. 
But his holiday, eagerly anticipated, the last he was 
to need on earth, seemed to restore him almost 
fully to health and strength. Yet he had not 
long returned to his work before he became 
conscious of a serious loss of energy. The work 
was done, and it is probable that those who heard 
him regularly saw little or no difference in his 
pulpit ministrations, but he himself was conscious 
of extraordinary weariness. His letters to relatives 
became much shorter, and work of every kind was 
done with greater difficulty. 
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In October, 1891, he filled the Chair of the 
Sussex Congregational Union. His address on that 
occasion, as upon so many, was given largely apart 
from manuscript preparation. The Rev. A. D. 
Spong, the Secretary, was anxious that it might be 
printed. In response to his request he received a 
letter under date of November 2, 1891, in which 
occur these words : 


I am not so vain as to fancy that it makes any 
real difference to any earthly mortal whether the 
address ever gets printed or not. If anything 
should be said on the subject I take upon myself 
any and all blame. But nothing will be said, 
and so your secretarial heart may be at rest. 
The fact is, though this is in strict confidence, 
I have never been quite myself again since that 
bout of influenza, and, though I detest morbidness, 
am somewhat anxious and alarmed. Please think 
of a friend very kindly and pray that I may come 
back out of a gloom against which I am struggling 
hard into sunshine. It seems to me sometimes as 
if all were collapsing. If you answer this, please 
say nothing on the subject, but bury it in your 
generous heart. 


At the commencement of 1892 his duty took him 
constantly into scenes of illness and bereavement 
occasioned by the unprecedented epidemic of influenza, 
then raging at Brighton. His letters were full of 
the havoc which it had wrought amongst his people. 
When his father and brother-in-law and sisters were 
all prostrate with it he was much concerned, and 
~wrote letters home full of cheer and brightness 
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until he himself was again attacked. After holding 
his Greek class on Monday, February 8, he went 
out to dinner to meet the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
The next day he complained of being unwell and 
took to his bed. For a couple of days he was 
thought to be going on favourably, but in the course 
of Thursday night he became very restless, gradually 
passed into unconsciousness, and, with only one 
partial rally on the Sunday morning, in which he 
seemed to recognise his mother, he sank to rest 
early on Monday morning, February 15, 1892. 

The shock was all the more severe because so 
wholly unexpected. Many even of his most inti- 
mate friends outside of Brighton were hardly aware of 
his illness before the tidings of his death appeared in 
the newspapers. How little he himself really antici- 
pated so speedy a close to this stage of his work is 
shown by a letter to Colonel Tester, dated 'ebruary 
4, 1892, only four days before the fatal attack. The 
letter is bright and cheery throughout. 

I have been, he writes, so greatly encouraged of 
late in my work, that I feel very hopeful . . . . 
my heart is wonderfully gladdened by signs that our 
work is not unblessed. And one can bear a good 
deal when this is the case. On Sunday evening I 
wish to offer my humble tribute of affection and 
respect to the memory of Mr. Spurgeon—the greatest 
preacher of our century, and one of the most splendid 
specimens of Christian manhood. I have selected some 
hymns of a rather special kind,and amsurethat Frank 


(the organist) will do his very best to give us a good 
rendering of them. Will you thank him from me 
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very expressly for the graceful and most acceptable 
selection of “ Lead, Kindly Light,” last Sunday night, 
as a farewell prayer for our friends the Lorsleys. 
Also for his beautiful rendering of the “Dead March” 
on two occasions lately. I wonder if he can find 
anything grave and pensive, yet victorious, in its 
tone as a voluntary for Sunday evening? It is a 
fancy of mine that, in memory of such a life as 
Spurgeon’s, something less overwhelming than the 
“Dead March” in Saul would be appropriate . .. . 
We shall come out all right. The fact is, that I am 
privileged just now with so glad and hopeful an 
inward experience, that I literally cannot feel de- 
pressed by what, at other times, would probably have 
made me feel gloomy. Iam so sure that we are on 
the right road, and that God is with us. So let us 
all be cheerful and press on. 


Ten days after penning this—one of the last letters 
he wrote—he had gone to be with God. It is help- 
ful to know from his own testimony that the closing 
days were so full of hope and inner joyousness. His 
sudden removal from the home where he was so 
dearly loved, from the household where his life 
seemed so necessary, from the church work so dear 
to his heart and so full of promise in his eyes, from 
the town, in the midst of whose public life he was a 
power on the side of truth and righteousness, tends 
to confirm his own view that “death is not the grand 
event, but simply an incident in the wondrous march 
of a life that never ends.”” To imperfect human 
perception, to the sorely wounded hearts of wife, 
children, parents and friends, his removal appears, 
—nay more, it is in all bitter reality—a cruel 
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blow. But in the infinite sweep of Almighty 
power and of perfect love faith can believe that he 
went because his work here was done, and done well, 
and thatthe Master has higher and nobler service for 
him to do in the eternal life beyond. 

On February 19, 1892, a snowy day, Queen 
Square Church was crowded for the funeral service, 
perhaps the most impressive ever held there. The 
Revs. G. A. Brock, B.A., A. D. Spong, Alfred 
Norris, Professor Whitehouse, Dr. Hamilton, J. B. 
Figgis, M.A., J. Guinness Rogers, B.A., and R. 
Lovett, M.A., officiated; the last named atthe grave, 
in the parochial cemetery. 

Among those present to pay this last mark of 
respect were many of the ministers of the Free 
Churches of Brighton, several clergymen of the 
Church of England, the Mayor of Brighton, 
members of the School Board, the Principal of 
Brighton College, and a host of others, all linked 
by strong ties of respect and affection to him who 
had gone. The wide and varied representative 
character of the mourning assembly was an im- 
pressive tribute to the many-sidedness of him who had 
gone, and to the fidelity with which he had discharged 
the duties of life. 

The following letter illustrates the influence he 
exerted in hearts far away from Brighton, and also the 
results of his work which were far in excess of any 
evidences that were open to the ordinary observer, 
and the sorrow felt for his loss by the very wide circle 
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of those who had from time to time found his words 
full of help and comfort. It is addressed to Mrs. 
Evans. 


June 9, 1892. 


Dear Mapau,—Will you pardon a letter from one 
who, I think, must be an entire stranger to you? I 
have been wanting to write you ever since I knew of 
your great loss, but did not like to seem to intrude, 
perbaps, upon your heavy trouble, till time and 
God’s strength have, as I most fervently hope, 
brought some measure of calm and comfort. I have 
felt that I must write to tell you what Mr. Evans 
was to me, how dear he was, and the keen sorrow 
that I have felt ever since I Imew his life here 
was ended. 

I was a member at Queen Square some two or 
three years. It is now ten years, perhaps more, 
since I left Brighton, but the memory of “my 
dear Rhys Evans,” as I always called him to my wife 
and friends, has been as fresh and fragrant as at 
the first. I came to Brighton but a young man, 
a raw youth comparatively, about twenty-two, a 
mechanic at the railway works. Life was, in many 
respects, a hard and difficult problem for me to face 
and fight, both materially and mentally. Practi- 
calities brought mental and spiritual unrest, of 
which there was enough before. But trained a 
Congregationalist, and knowing it was Paxton 
Hood’s old church, I went to Queen Square, and 
I have been thankful ever since that I did. 

The first Sunday I saw and heard Mr. Hvans—I 
remember it well—I was weary and troubled and 
perplexed, though so young. But oh! how I was 
strangely lifted up and comforted that day. You 
will know well that I am only speaking the simple 
truth when I say that his sermons, his thoughts 
and expressions, the whole service, and his unique 
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personality, were so different and fresh from what 
was usually experienced. Oh, how glad I was to 
feel assured that here I should find the strength 
and comfort and light and teaching which I so 
sorely needed. And I found it. HowI did come 
to love the place, and look forward to each 
Sunday, to see and hear him once more. I think 
I must have broken down (humanly judging) and 
given up the struggle, mental and practical, for a 
Christian life, but for what he was to me. I 
was so glad to see Mr. Hollowell’s letter in “The 
Christian World,” because it so expressed just my 
feelings. But he was an intimate friend with him ; 
I was not, only little known to him, and yet it 
hardly seems possible that one man could have 
such a deep feeling of affection and reverence for 
another as I had, with all that was best and 
deepest in my nature. I cannot attempt to tell 
you my feelings when I read of his death. It was 
such a blow to me, that I almost think I can fancy 
what it must have been to yourself. 


And now the story of his forty earthly years is 
told. No eulogy is attempted here, and nothing 
could be more out of harmony with his views and 
habits of thought, as they were known to his most 
intimate friends. The simple, unadorned narrative 
of his quiet, sustained, unsensational life is all the 
praise he needs. That has conveyed to the reader a 
faithful and adequate portraiture of a rare, noble, 
and most lovable personality; if not, nothing that 
could be added here would avail. 

The Rev. Dr. Reynolds, President of Cheshunt 
College, unable to be present at the funeral, has 
placed upon his tomb a tribute of affection in the 
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form of his personal reminiscences. His words will 
most fitly complete the story of his life. 

“From the first appearance of Rhys Evans at 
Cheshunt College I found that I had to deal with a 
rare and beautiful spirit which was already furnished 
and cultivated far in advance of his years. All in- 
tellectual effort in subjects congenial seemed a pas- 
time to him, and he made progress with rapid strides. 
He was not able to confine himself to any narrow 
groove of work. The impetus to pursue a peculiar 
course of study always produced a momentum which 
carried him beyond and outside the specified depart- 
ment of thought, and enabled him to enrich his 
theme with treasure-trove of his own. Literature 
and natural beauty, ‘what the eye sees and what it 
half-creates,’ were his favoured hunting-ground. 
Philosophy, born (as Plato says) of ‘wonder,’ and 
well-nigh becoming poetry in his hands, fascinated 
him. He saw subtle distinctions with almost in- 
tuitive glance. This, however, did not paralyse his 
effort, and he had a keen joy in pursuit of Truth, and 
a mind that dared to look into her serene and august 
face and submit to her teaching. In the study of 
Scripture, I always found him more than technically 
‘prepared,’ he had been penetrating the sources of 
the apostolic teaching, and had some contribution to 
make to the solution of a problem in exegesis or 
theology. 

The graciousness, sweetness, and genuine modesty 


of his efforts in these directions lent an undefinable 
9 
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charm to the effort of imparting any information to 
him. Ideas often flow in the precise form which the 
teacher ventures to assign to them, and they imme- 
diately become an inert addition to the previous 
stock of thought entrusted to the memory or to the 
note-book of the pupil. In Evans’ case the new con- 
ception at once ran into some previously elaborated 
mould of his own, and could be seen like molten metal 
coruscating there as a new reality all his own. He 
was greedy for truth, and it became, by an inward 
process of his own personality, a new power. He not 
only read, marked, learned, but inwardly digested, 
and assimilated truth. He found the word of the 
Lord, and, like the prophet of old, ‘did eat it, and 
it became the joy and rejoicing of his heart.’ 

“Tt was a time of refreshing, when in his regular 
turn he led the prayer of the household at morning 
worship. I can recall even now some of his tones 
and words, which revealed a depth of religious experi- 
ence, a pathetic touch of the mystery and melancholy 
of life overpowered by a triumphant confidence in 
the Father’s love, looking up and smiling through 
irrepressible tears. He depended too much on what 
some would call his moods, to be at his best. Some- 
times the mood was slightly morbid, due to the 
delicacy of his health and to his constant waiting 
before that veil which hides the ultimate reality, and 
perhaps to his fellowship with ‘the shrouded form 
which keeps the keys of all the creeds.’ But he was 
gifted also with a keen sense of the incongruous, which 
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often broke out in hearty mirth and delicate satire 
and lively sallies of humour. A very keen observer 
of men said to me confidentially, as though he had a 
genuine secret to communicate, ‘Do you know that 
there is a touch of real genius in that lad?’ I could 
not help replying that Evans had more than ‘a 
touch.’ 

““ He was a wide reader, and even at college and 
during his early ministry he had mastered the 
special assaults upon Christianity, alike on their 
destructive and purely sceptical and critical sides, 
and had carefully measured the new philosophical 
and constructive rivals to the faith of Christ. To 
me, it was a matter of supreme joy that he came 
with perfect naturalness to the conviction that in 
the Christ there was the most satisfying answer to 
the problem of the ages, all the wisdom, all the 
power, all the life that the human creature really 
needs. There was a ring of lofty cheer at times, 
as when I heard him expound the words of the 
Master, ‘I am come that they might have life, and 
have it abundantly.’ 

«There was a strong blend of mysticism in his 
mental processes. He saw and believed, but he never 
hoodwinked his reason or ceased to give it full 
exercise and highest place. Profound student as he 
was of Zschylus and Plato, Dante and Boehme, and 
familiar with the literature which fed the thoughts 
of those masters, he could not avoid the glamour 
which the greatest mystics threw over the invisible 
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and intangible realities, but it was in his case the 
thrilling touch of a full assurance, a looking with 
St. Paul on the things unseen and eternal. 

“No one can doubt who looks into his note-books 
that Evans had the gifts, acquisitions, and instincts 
of the scholar. He did more than accumulate 
multitudinous details, he had a love of knowledge 
for its own sake, large views of mankind in its 
periods and tendencies, and could compare with 
firmness and discrimination the developments of 
races, the niceties of language, the fruits of 
civilisation. The affluence of his resources, and 
the conscientious self-denial of his work, were con- 
Spicuous in the extraordinary labour undergone, 
when he would translate into poetic prose a Greek 
play, with ample illustrations, for the sole advantage 
of his young men’s class. If he had been a sculptor 
he would have finished and polished the hidden 
portions of his statuettes. 

«The expository work he underwent for his Sunday 
morning sermons deserves much emphasis, and must 
have contributed to the strong grip with which he 
laid hold of thinking men, and induced persons to 
fix on Brighton as their place of sojourn for the | 
purpose of hearing them. Like Robertson, of 
Brighton, he had almost a fatal facility of expres- 
sion, which tempted him too often to preach without 
written preparation, and he did not cultivate the 
power which Robertson possessed of writing out, when 
the thrill of the Sunday service was upon him, the 
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outline of his own discourses. Is it possible that 
the note-books of some of his fascinated auditors 
may yet offer to the public some record of those 
flashes of insight and brilliant inductions by which 
he illumined the darkest and deepest places of the 
Pauline thought, or the most weighty and blessed 
memorials of the Divine Lord? From frequent 
intercourse with him during his one pastorate at 
Queen Square, I feel satisfied that the intense life 
which so many of his friends felt to be his great 
charm, sprang from most vivid and real apprehension 
of the person of Christ, of His Divine humanity, of 
His veritable sacrifice, of the practicability in the 
power of the Comforter of following Christ, and 
bearing His cross, and sharing His throne. When 
Evans spoke of Christ there was a glitter in his eye 
which seemed like reflection of the glory. He saw 
visions of the Almighty. Whether or no he ever 
completely made known what he saw cannot be 
determined, but very many knew that he had seen 
and felt and handled the word of life. 

“Tn order to illustrate some of the above remarks, I 
should like to tell a secret. We were both to take 
part in a service at the opening of a new chapel. 
After his sermon the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper was to be solemnised. This occasion brought 
together members of all the churches in the town, 
and the sudden mood came upon him that the theme 
he had prepared was unsuitable, and not till the 
last verse of the hymn before the sermon did he 
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decide on a subject which he thought more appro- 
priate. No member of that vast congregation could 
have imagined that the entire discourse, on ‘love to 
the household of faith,’ had not been specially pre- 
pared for that service. The utterance was calm and 
stately, touched with snatches of poetry, and even 
humour, bright, cheerful, loving, linking all the 
churches in one holy chain of brotherhood, and then 
giving it a strong, sharp pull, that certainly ought 
to have made all that loved Christ in that assembly 
love each other. 

“Rhys Evans had many happy associations with his 
Alma Mater, and his visits to his old haunts left 
hallowed memories behind him. His address to 
the Cheshunt Union, and his occasional sermons in 
the old chapel, renewed the enthusiasm with which 
he was always greeted. The man was greater than 
anything he ever actually achieved for the world 
at large. He was no man of the world, nor of 
business, in the sense of being au fait with its 
affairs; but he knew its powers and its foibles, and 
could use the sword of ‘Great Heart’ in conflict 
with its champions. When a principle was at 
stake, he could put his back to the wall, and use his 
weapon with brilliant execution. His notes of 
faith, though attuned to the sad music of 
humanity, and often uttering a mysterious chord of 
strange assurance, and sometimes in a minor key, 
yet rang forth jubilant when the moment came for 
the resolution of the chord which he had struck. 
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“With all that he did and said, he gave the im- 
pression of a holy, largely hidden life, and yet of 
the most confiding, gentle, almost feminine sweet- 
ness and modesty. His fellow-students and his 
tutors were accustomed, unconsciously, to affix the 
term or title ‘dear’ to his name, und feel that 
‘take him for all in all, they ne’er will look upon 
his like again.’ 

“ What the loss of such a friend-is, may help us 
deeply to sympathise, though hardly to measure, the 
sorrow of his honoured father and mother, of his 
sisters, of his loved and loving helpmate, and of 
his fatherless children. A deep mystery covers 
the early termination of such a ministry as his; 
but he has thrown a new attraction over the rest 
and the service that remain for the children of 
God.” 
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ADDRESS AT THE DEVOTIONAL MEETING OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Delwwered at Sheffield, October 8, 1883. 


Tue natural and, I assure you, the very deeply- 
felt difficulties of speech to-night are in one sense 
increased, but are in a more valuable sense 
diminished, by the impressive appeal which the 
sight of this assembly brings to the imagination. 
We have met here from all parts of this kingdom, 
from the noise and trouble, and often the ghastli- 
ness, of our great cities, and also from the equally, 
perhaps more exacting circumstances of village life 
that surround the company of Christian men who 
are especially pledged to the most sincere and earnest 
religious work; and we are met together to express 
our own idea of our life and its works, our needs, 
our desires, and our joys in the presence of God. 
And surely it would be difficult to imagine any 
audience that should be pervaded by a deeper feeling, 
or the main notes and character of whose spiritual 
life at the present time should be more profound, than 
that which is assembled here to-night. It would be 
difficult, perhaps, to exaggerate either the anxieties, 
the sorrows, or the joys of those who are here present. 
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We come with these anxieties and sorrows which are 
the special portion of the servants of Christ. 

There has been an eternal meaning in the word 
which St. Paul wrote in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians that unites Christ’s true servants. It is given 
not only to believe on the Lord Jesus but also to 
suffer for His sake. Of course, if we understand 
belief in Christ to be merely a cold and intellectual 
assent, there need be no suffering. A man might be 
able with scientific rigour to classify and tabulate 
his conceptions of Christ and His mission, and to 
arrange them in the hortus siccus which he may call 
his mind and soul; he might remain perfectly unim- 
passioned. But when a man has entered into the 
realities of faith in Jesus Christ, when his whole 
soul has been mastered by one prevailing emotion, 
when not only his heart but his mind, his conscience, 
and his will have become energised to the highest 
possible extent by the dominant conviction of our 
_ joy and our attachment to Christ, then it becomes a 
sort of thing which renders it impossible for a man 
to go through life without suffering. For he suffers 
from the constant memory of his own infidelity and 
the imperfect way in which he keeps the vows which 
he offered to the Lord Jesus Christ. He sorrows for 
the persistent hostility of men about him to the Lord 
Jesus. He bears in his own heart something of our 
Lord’s eternal passion because of His rejection, and 
because of the deprivation of His truth. 

And so all of us who are here to-night very prob- 
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ably know what it is to suffer very often and very 
deeply in the course of our ministry. We know 
what it is sometimes to live in an atmosphere in 
which we are always willing to believe that the very 
worst things that ever have been said about human 
nature are true. It seems to us sometimes as if the 
very bases of moral distinction had been shaken at 
our feet, as though all about us were covered with 
darkness and with cloud. And it isin such circum- 
stances that Christian ministers sometimes have to 
live. It is not given to every minister, for instance, 
to choose the place of his abode in the delightful hill 
country or by the gracious sea. There are those 
who have to offer themselves to the Master’s service, 
and to live in the marsh-lands, in places that are 
haunted by almost perpetual ague, and where some 
of the most revolting circumstances of physical 
nature stand before them. There are ministers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ who appear, to be called of 
God to labour in spheres which present the same 
characteristics in the moral world; and if there are 
those here to-night, they need the love, the sym- 
pathy, the strong and interceding prayers of their 
brethren on their behalf. They are the forlorn hope 
of the Church of Christ, and they serve the Master 
with conflict and with groans and with tears. And 
in some way or another all of us know what it is to 
bear the sorrow of Christ, and to endure conflict ; and 
we bring that into His presence to-night. We come 
here emphatically that the deepest sorrows of our 
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ministry may be taken into God’s presence and may 
be accepted by Him. There is very great difference 
between sorrowing truly in the spirit of Christ and 
sorrowing merely selfishly, and a very hard thing 
many of us find it sometimes to know whether our 
regret in the course of our ministry is really a holy 
jealousy for the ark of God, or whether it results 
from minor passions ; whether we are resenting per- 
sonal slights, using the armour of the Lord to fight 
our own poor conflicts, instead of being influenced by 
anger for God with a holy and eager jealousy. 

But yet, on the whole, it certainly is not to record 
a tale of sorrow and to beseech the compassion of 
God over an anxious and a weary life that we have 
come here to-night. Surely we came most especially 
in the joy of the Lord. Anold heathen poet once said 
he must always count the joys of wedlock somewhat 
less than its sorrows, seeing as he did the losses and 
the agonies brought thereby; but every Christian 
minister and every Christian man must be able to 
say that the marriage of his soul to Christ is vaster 
in its joys than in any of the sorrows that it brings 
around him. And how gracious and glorious are the 
consolations, the proud joys of a Christian minister ! 
We come to this place to-night, some of us fresh 
from sick beds and death beds on which and from 
which our ears have been privileged to listen to the 
first confession of Christ, to welcome the return of 
the sinner, and behold once again the Master’s 
supremacy made clear and plain. It is our privilege 
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to see all joyous and happy results unfolding them- 
selves in church life, to watch the graciousness of 
Christian homes, to rejoice in the loveliness of little 
children, and in all that is gracious in the upgrowth 
of Christian affection. And it is our proud work 
and privilege to vindicate humanity against its 
detractors, and to hold out arms of sympathy to all 
those who hold fast to man’s spiritual origin, and to 
his great destiny. Against those who would degrade 
man and make him worse than a brute, it is our 
most joyous task to stand up on the side of our 
humanity. With these varied feelings we meet 
together, and we bring to the Spirit of God both our 
sorrow and our joy, and ask Him to receive it. 

And for what remains, we come here to pray that 
God’s Spirit will help us, that He will help us most 
especially in discharging a work than which none 
can be more wonderful and beautiful, namely, the 
keeping of the sense of God and of heaven alive 
amongst the people with whom we dwell. The most 
beautiful words, I venture to believe, that can be 
applied to any man in this world are words such as 
these: “I always felt and found myself better in his 
presence ; heaven was nearer to me, the eternal God 
was a reality and a joy.” If weso live as to make 
heaven and God irresistibly gracious to those about 
us, we have helped to span the gulf between the two 
worlds ; and how can we do it unless we are assisted 
continually by the inbreathing of the Spirit of God 
Himself? How can we do what is grandest and 
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greatest of all works unless we have that assistance, 
namely, how can we so preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Gospel of the Cross and the Gospel of the 
Resurrection, so that men will listen? Who of us is 
not stunned, and sometimes almost driven into despair, 
by the presence of men and women in his congrega~ 
tion who have heard him talk about Christ and His 
authority year after year and have never given a sign 
that their heart has been touched—men who, to the 
knowledge of some of us, have, by thistime, for thirty, 
forty, or fifty years heard Christ’s Gospel preached 
in almost every variety of accent and every possible 
note, and still stand irresponsive and indifferent? I 
should think the most conceited of mankind would 
begin to doubt his power of reaching such men. The 
conviction must be forced upon us under such cir- 
cumstances that it is only the Spirit of God, the real, 
abiding presence of God’s Spirit, that can make 
a way to hearts such as these, and that can bestow 
upon us a message that can be heard with acceptance. 
O fathers and brethren, we touch while we are here 
to-night really the most solemn moments of our 
gathering together in this town. Nothing that we 
shall hear or shall be able to say in coming days will 
be of more importance or anything like the import- 
ance of our own personal speech to-night. How 
does our work look at us in silence and in solitude 
after another six months? How does it seem to us? 
What can we make of it? It is the sternest 
question, but, thank God, it is the most blessed that 
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we can ask. Let me add my humble prayers to those 
of all who are here to-night, that we, building our- 
selves up on our most holy faith, praying ever in the 
Holy Spirit, may keep ourselves in the love of God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life. 


II. 


THE MINISTRY: ITS BURDEN AND ITS GLORY. 
Delivered at Cheshunt College, January 17, 1888. 


Lorp Tennyson has mentioned, as likely to form 
one of the gravest troubles of a man who should 
return from the dead to the scenes of his earthly 
activity, the fact that he would find his old place 
inexorably denied to him— 
The hard heir strides about his lands, 
And will not yield them for an hour. 

That trouble is not ours to-day. The old home has 
opened its gates to receive us with abundant welcome. 
The old scenes, and for many of us the old faces 
revered and beloved, increase the impressiveness with 
which this reunion appeals to our imagination, our 
heart, and our conscience, as we inquire how much 
of early friendship has outlasted the storms of years, 
and as we silently review our work, no longer in 
student dreams, but from the standpoint of experi- 
ence. Ours here is but a momentary halt—a brief 
retreat for which we are grateful, as an incentive to 
the better employment of the years that remain. 

We are to confer this evening respecting “ The 
Burden and the Glory of our Ministry.” It would 
have been to my immense relief if the duty of intro- 
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ducing this subject had fallen to some other of those 
here who have borne more of the burden, and who 
wear, unconsciously, far more of the glory. Great 
as is the burden of the ministry—and, indeed, no 
ministry which does not feel the burden can ever be 
fruitful and strong—I shall not be accused of impru- 
dent enthusiasm if I say that in preparing this paper, 
and still more in reading it, I have found it very 
difficult to give due emphasis to the Burden. The 
glory, the gladness, the privilege are chief to me. 

Some critic has observed that, “A gently com- 
plaining and fatigued spirit is that in which evan- 
gelical divines are very apt to pass their days.” 
But if that is so, the vision and the influence of 
Christ have faded, and the power to help men has 
passed away. Whatever may have been the stress 
of the years, the apparent failure, the real defect, we 
thank God with greater joy than ever, “‘ for His grace 
in putting us into the ministry.” 

If ‘Burden’ be taken as the synonym of difficulty, 
vexation, and worry, we ought, perhaps, to begin by 
banishing from our attention many burdens of the 
ministry, such, viz., as, from the fact that they vary 
with every individual, are so numerous as to elude all 
attempt at analysis; such, also, as being in their 
nature mean and petty, cannot live in the atmosphere 
-of patient thought, much less in that of impassioned 
devotion. 

The individual minister’s temperament, his 
personal character and conduct, his conception and 
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practice of his ministry, will bring him burdens 
entirely special to himself, and will modify the 
incidence of that burden of ministering which is 
legitimate and common to all. Such burdens as 
these it is impossible to enumerate. They are often- 
times too sacred, it might be too painful, for speech ; 
they lie between the individual and his Master; and 
there they must be left, to the consolation and the 
chastisement, the severity and the grace of One who: 
knows all hearts. And so, of that other class of 
burdens which practically many of us must admit: 
that we allow to trouble us far more acutely than we 
should, and which go far to explain the existence of 
the “ gently complaining and fatigued spirit”’—the 
burdens which arise from what we take to be—and 
what sometimes is—the variously objectionable de- 
meanour of people with whom we have to deal. 
These daily vexations, inseparable from social inter- 
course, are often sharp and agonising. But we dare 
not think of them when we really dwell in the 
presence of the Lord of tenderness and majesty. As: 
to many of the “ thorns” of a ministry, it is a point 
of honour to keep silence. 

When one reflects upon the tempting field for 
indignant tirade or trenchant satire which ministerial 
spheres are often said to provide, it is surprising that. 
so little of this has been tried: it is matter for hearty 
joy that this little has so uniformly failed. Humanity 
is greater than its satirists ; the “homely flock” is 
shielded by its Chief Shepherd’s dignity. Rabelais 
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sets one searching for the better side of Romanism ; 
Swift leads an impartial reader, by recoil, to nobler 
views of man. A venomously written attack upon 
Congregational Churches by a disappointed minister 
increased my affection for them in college days, and 
that affection has increased. And when I read “The 
Chronicles of Carlingford,” I am not somuch ashamed 
of Mr. Tozer the butterman as it was Mrs. Oliphant’s 
intention that I should be. Occasionally, it may be 
that the Christian minister is thus tempted to spas- 
modic fits of discontent and bitterness. It is at his 
own peril, and it is his own fault, if he allows them 
to become chronic. -Face to face even with your 
“‘oreatest hinderers”’ in the pulpit, or, better still, 
side by side with them in trouble, that temptation 
vanishes. Recognition of one’s own shortcomings, 
the vision of the Master in His roughest children, 
loyal confession of the fact that ministers exist for 
churches, and not churches for ministers, will help us 
over some of the most insidious, because the paltriest, 
obstacles to our ministry. Our model is not Cyril 
but Bernard, not Dominic but Francis. The battle- 
field is one which we can really win only in the might 
of gentle patience, self-sacrificing love, and by a 
spirit which is so occupied with loftier cares, so 
possessed with its Master’s devotion to all souls, that 
it is able to set aside all personal considerations, not 
so much with stoical contempt, as with the 
unconsciousness which springs from simple devotion 
to a most glorious task. 
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A far more legitimate burden is that which springs 
from an abiding conviction of the overwhelming 
solemnity and magnitude of the work entrusted to us. 
This has been felt by prophets, apostles, and by all 
the saintliest of God’s servants. When they have 
realised that they had to speak from God to man, and 
to get the message of Christ accepted and responded 
to, they have cried, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” Self-scrutiny is one of the inevitable con- 
ditions of the religious teacher’s life; he dwells, as 
few others do, in the steady light of Christ’s Word, 
making daily appeal to him, and he can scarcely 
escape a continuous testing of act, and thought, and 
motive. But this, surely, is a part of his privilege. 
The sense of awe changes into the spirit of reverence 
without which nothing great or true is done. The 
self-scrutiny, while it proves the necessity, also 
richly manifests the reality of the Master’s power to 
forgive, to strengthen, and to bless the humblest 
service of those who loyally wait upon Him. 

Our own personal relation to our work redoubles 
the earnestness with which we can speak to men of 
One who cleanses from sin, and fills His people 
with the power of an endless life. Whatever glad 
tidings we have for others must, first of all, have 
become effectual within our own life. 

The burdensome sense of inadequacy is met by 
Christ’s gracious acceptance ; the confession of low- 
liness is made a part of our very inspiration. 

There is, again, the burden of responsibility for one’s 
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hearers, Unhappy is the man whose pulpit is merely 
a preaching-station, who can dismiss all care when 
his weekly sermons have been delivered. The true 
minister is he who lives in the life of his people, who 
bears up in prayer the indifferent, those who visibly 
go backward, and those whose ill-judged enthusiasm 
leads them into dangerous paths. He who does this 
gives himself to a great anxiety, and is forced back 
continually uponGod. But this very burden becomes 
a source of strength, and even of joy. If in every 
congregation there arethose who bring care and 
concern, and others whose sphinx-like silence year 
after year forms one of the perplexities of a ministry, 
there are also unexpected converts, testimonies to 
the power of Christ’s Gospel, reaching us from the 
strangest quarters, and at undreamt-of moments, 
which convince us of the fitness of the message to 
reach every variety of life, and which gladdens us in 
the hour of deepest despondency. There is no barren 
stretch of heath which will not repay the scrutiny of 
a botanist; there is no congregation that will not 
reward the attention of the teacher who lives in and 
for it. And this burden of responsibility, intolerable 
unless shared by Christ, becomes, if it is bravely 
accepted, one of the most purifying, gladdening, and 
enriching elements of our ministry. It has its roots in 
that eager solicitude and affection for men which is 
best learnt in the school of Christ; it gives that 
special care for individuals which makes us anxious, 
above all, to adapt the message to their varying needs ; 
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an anxiety which is always rewarded by some fresh 
illustration of the self-evidencing power of the Eternal 
Word. 

It would be too long a task to pursue further the 
burdens (with their corresponding glories) thatattend 
the more inward part of a Christian ministry. They 
are all connected with what every one holds to be 
the grand object of ‘ministering, viz., the salvation 
of men. 

But here, Mr. Phillips Brooks remarks, “ The idea 
of what salvation is has never been entirely uniform 
or certain ; and all through the history of preaching, 
we can see that the character of preaching varied con- 
tinually, rose or fell, enlarged or narrowed, with the 
constant variations of men’s ideas as to what it was 
to be saved. If salvation was something here and 
now, preaching became a direct appeal to man’s 
present life. If salvation was something future and 
far away, preaching died into remote whispers, and 
only made itself graphic and forcible by the vivid 
pictures of torture addressed to the senses whose 
pain men most easily understood. If to be saved was 
to be saved from sin, preaching became spiritual. If 
to be saved was to be saved from punishment, preach- 
ing became forensic and economical. If salvation 
was the elevation of society, preaching became a 
lecture upon social science.” 

For “ preaching,” 
“« ministry.” 


in that extract, we may read 
And most will argue that the salvation 
of men from sin, the present and enduring elevation 
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of human life and society, by means of the Gospel of 
Christ, is the chief aim to-day, pursued with various 
degrees of success. The chief difficulties of which 
we are conscious are such as would naturally arise in 
an attempt to serve Christ, and to serve men along 
these lines. 

Such an attempt brings us into very definite re- 
lations with the social movements of our times, and 
with the political. That relation is perhaps more 
gratifying, more hopeful than it has ever been be- 
fore. It speaks to us of the extent of the depth of 
Christ’s work for men, and suggests the power of 
the Gospel to deal with forces and tendencies hither- 
to zealously, perhaps even faithlessly, removed from 
its influence. 

It is abundantly clear to all whose faith in Christ 
is strong, that the difficult problems of Christian 
work to-day are such as are incident, not to an 
epoch of decay, but to one of growth and recon- 
struction, an age in which the fields are white unto 
harvest. 

In the third century, Cyprian’s explanation of 
many of the evils ascribed to Christians was this: 
“The world itself is nearing its end. There 
are not now such winter rains, such summer 
heats, such joyous springtide, such richly-laden 
autumns as were wont to be. The mountains are 
less prodigal of marble, the precious metals fail, the 
labourer is rarer in the fields, the sailor on the sea, 
the soldier in the camp, innocence in the forum, 
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justice on the bench—the world is in its decline ; the 
day of judgment is at hand.’’* 

How impossible that cry to-day; how almost 
inconceivable that it should have been uttered when 
Christianity was young. The world for us has 
widened instead of narrowing ; physical research has 
added and has daily added to the sublimity of our 
conception of a world of which we joyously cry, “ all 
things were created by Him and unto Him”; new 
colonies, new mission-fields, and the social problems, 
awful as they are, simply add to the eagerness of our 
life as we view them in the unspeakable conviction 
that they will all, must all be settled in the spirit of 
His Gospel, who is Lord of all. 

The burdens that we feel most keenly to-day are 
the burdens of an extending sovereignty of Christ. 
“This new and widening world occupy and win for 
Me!” That is the task—and whether the work we 
are individually set to is visibly great and heroic, 
or whether in secluded spots, we plod along with 
possibly equal heroism, or with that simple fidelity 
which is far more precious than sudden flashes of 
bravery—wherever our work lies, we may feel the stir 
of a new age, and without unduly extolling the 
present, we may feel that it is a glorious privilege to 
be allowed to serve Christ, and to serve man amid 
such conditions. The man who is disposed to moan 
and wail to-day about the barrenness of life, and the 
meanness of opportunity, is almost ripe for the 


* Cyprian Ad Demetrianum. 
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terrific oracle of a new Mephistopheles “Die, fool! 
the world has no need of you.” 

And it is glorious to feel deliberately assured that 
this age is loyal to the Son of God, and as ready to 
hear His Word as any previous age has been. All 
the ages have witnessed to Him. The ruling forces 
of human society have shown a strange desire to 
shelter themselves in Him. Imperialist, feudal, 
commercial systems, all have shown the marks of 
that. His place is assured amid all changes. The 
gladness and the glory of life to-day is due to His 
Presence. If men’s hearts are open to receive Him, 
we are no less eager to preach Him “im fulness.” 

And yet it is scarcely possible to disguise the fact 
that we Congregationalists, or the bulk of us, lie under 
a kind of ban, and have been adverted to in terms 
very sweeping as “disloyal to the Gospel of Christ.” 
I hold that one evidence to the contrary is the 
tranquillity with which we have listened to that 
charge. If we had not held that “ conscientious 
loyalty to Christ” was chief, and that services to 
Him deserved the reward of honour and affection, 
angry words would have been spoken. As it is, we 
honour and esteem this assailant far too highly to be 
provoked into any fierce retort. To the charge itself, 
silence and calm contentment at our work is the best 
answer. It is simply too preposterous to bear 
discussing. 

Amid all necessary alterations of theoretical state- 
ment we hold fast our implicit loyalty to a Living 
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Saviour. We cannot say more than that to us He 
is all in all. 

Meanwhile, it betokens no disloyalty to Him, no 
guilty oblivion of the future—if the daily interest of 
our work absorbs us—the gladness and the glory of 
simple service, the being enabled in any way to help 
men in what makes them better, to share the sorrows 
and the joys of humble men and women, and to thank 
God for a life that fulfils itself in the simple round 
of daily tasks. 


III. 


ADDRESS AT THE FUNERAL OF THE REVEREND 
SAMUEL OUGHTON.* 


Delivered December 27, 1881. 


In coming here to-day to render the last solemn 
offices of affection to our revered friend, I am 
Personally not unaffected by this bereavement which 
you are mourning with subdued but heartfelt sorrow. 
I am not here to discharge a perfunctory service. I 
am here as a fellow mourner. Affection to him 
and to some of you, and remembrance of those 
across the Atlantic, make this a solemn season for 
me. 

As a general rule, it is almost an impertinence to 
delay the dead by any words but those glorious 
ones we have read and words of prayer, but in 
this case the circumstances are very exceptional. 
The character of him who brings us here and his 
public work demand some simple commemoration 
at this last hour; and if I attempt, up to the 
measure of my humble power, to say a few words 
here, even if you would have preferred silence, I 
shall have your forgiveness, for I yield to a com- 





* Mr. Oughton, for many years a Missionary in Jamaica, 
was the father-in-law of the Rev. E, Paxton Hood. 
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manding impulse. My words shall be_ brief, 
measured, and sincere, for he disliked extravagance 
of speech and held insincerity in scorn. 

It was my privilege to know our beloved friend 
for the last seven years of his life, years that were 
vigorous and hale beyond the measure that is usually 
allotted to old age. Knowing him for those seven 
years, I need not that any older friend should 
interpret for me the salient characteristics of his 
life. In that conversation which, at his ever 
hospitable fireside, he so loved to pour forth before 
any congenial listener his whole life lay pictured in 
frank and sincere self-revelation. And it fills me 
with sadness to remember that never again shall 
we listen to that rich and animated speech, flowing 
so variously and so wisely, so full of sound sagacity, 
laden with the treasure of a long experience, redolent 
still of the spirit of ancient conflict, filled with such 
broad and genial human interest. 

From such narrative, which has encouraged many 
a dark hour of my ministry in Brighton, I gathered 
such facts as these. Samuel Oughton was a man 
essentially of the active type, endowed with an ad- 
mirable physical constitution, and with a severely 
practical temper of mind, all his energies flowed in 
this direction. He had no love for sentiment, and 
little mercy for it. He was one of those strong 
positive natures, characteristically English, which 
have a good share in the government of men. He 
was skilful in the difficult tasks of organisation; he 
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had a “ genius for affairs.” He has left, wherever 
he moved, memorials of this sound, practical 
instinct. 

I need not say that he was a nan of remarkable 
mental endowment. His was an eminently logical 
and orderly mind; he was a keen and _ brilliant 
debater, and he put these faculties to many noble 
uses. Injustice in high places has been compelled 
to listen to his voice; in the law-courts of Jamaica 
he more than once pleaded the cause of the oppressed, 
and pleaded successfully, and I know of hard-headed 
men of business who, in his old age, were glad to go 
to him for counsel. — 

The temper of mind which I have described was 
very conspicuous in his conception of Divine truth. 
He hada deep and unshaken belief. I have never heard 
from him any word which implied familiarity with 
those phases of questioning which touch our modern 
life so keenly. He had no love for speculation in 
matters of religion. Within his circle he saw with 
clearness, and was satisfied. He was a devout be- 
liever, his speech and his prayers made that 
manifest. 

All these qualities came out in the foreign mission- 
ary work to which he gave his life. From all I 
knew of him, such points as these stand out very 
clearly. 

I. Fidelity to conviction. Right or wrong, when 
our friend was convinced of the justice of any 
line of conduct, I believe him to have been a man 
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who would pursue it at any cost. Irresolution was a 
failing with which he had no sympathy. 

II. Closely associated with this is his great courage. 
I do not think that he feared the face of man. He 
looked danger very closely in the face more than 
once, but with great self-possession. The man who, 
when he is beset with troubles, shut out from his 
chapel, and threatened in his person by a raging 
mob, for a period extending over weeks, can devote 
the time to the study of the Spanish language, 
displays a serenity of mind and a masculine spirit 
which command respect. 

III. I notice also his honesty of mind and his 
indignant scorn of insincerity and shams. He saw 
his own path clearly, and was never afraid to tread 
it. He had somewhat of Dante’s scathing contempt 
for timid and selfish neutrality. We need not con- 
tend that he was always right in all his judgments, 
actions, and words. Even if tenderest affection said 
that, he now, out of the bosom of the Infinite Father, 
would shrink with shame from the assertion. 

He viewed life as a warfare, and from his youth 
he wasawarrior. But, standing here, Iam convinced 
that he did not use his powers for the gaining of 
selfish advantages. If he struck hard, it was out of 
his passionate advocacy for what he deemed justice 
and honour. It may be that now and then he struck 
blows which he would not strike if he could come 
back, and spoke words which he would wish un- 
spoken ; but to whom is it given to see all things 
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clearly ? Life is too vast, our powers too slight for 
that perfect vision; but our beloved friend acted 
out at all costs what he judged right; he never 
paused to ask if it was popular or “useful.” He 
cast himself with the full intensity of his nature into 
human life. Such men present us with a noble 
picture of strength and constancy, and from all high- 
minded men they win reverence at the last, as he 
does to-day. | . 

I have laid stress especially upon his strong, mas- 
culine qualities, upon his warfare, and there I think 
we catch the significance of his life. His temper 
was not that altogether of St. John—it was rather 
the temper of Paul. But I shall be pardoned for 
saying that in the closing year or two of his life there 
was a loving tone, a great mellowing, and a growing 
tenderness. It may be that as the robust physical 
frame began to feel the havoc of age, its character- 
istic energies declined, and made room for those 
more gracious qualities, whose growth will fill the 
eternal ages. One felt a touching reverence for that 
old age. 

Then. we do not come here to deplore a life that 
has been cut short untimely ; our sorrow is not such 
as is felt for great powers unfulfilled, and for lovely 
promise piteously disappointed. Our regret is more 
subtle; it springs from much tender retrospect; it 
has been built up by accumulated memories. The 
wonder is that for one so aged regret can be so 
keen as mine is. The reason of it is that while 

11 
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many men are virtually extinct years before they 
die, he lived fully to the end. He was not shouldered 
out of his place by younger manhood; he retained 
to the last his strong and powerful individuality ; 
he seemed to us always younger than he was. 

And, as one thinks it over, many sources of 
consolation open before us :— 

Here is the fact that his closing years were 
watched over by the untiring devotion and watch- 
fulness of his beloved wife. He never wanted for 
anything that a rare fidelity could bestow. She 
became his very eyes. She gave him her whole 
life, and the home to me was always beautiful in its 
contentment and joy. 

Then there was the merciful preservation of all 
his faculties of mind and heart up to the very end. 
Sometimes it is our unutterable sorrow to have to 
watch the paralysis of every power—to see life 
slipping into apparent chaos, to sit beside a cold 
and cheerless hearth, the senses dead, the reason 
unthroned, the very love wandering aimlessly and 
uncertainly. But he, at seventy-nine years of age, 
was with us and of us until he passed to God. 

That swift stroke of death, the work done 
mercifully and at once, bewildering to his house- 
hold, is yet, one feels, just what he would have 
chosen. It suited well that decisive life. 

And it confirms our faith in immortality. Sixty 
seconds cannot plunge that fulness of life into 
annihilation, The open grave-side is the place 
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not simply where our sorrow makes us eager to 
embrace the solace of our Immortal Hope; it is 
the place where all that is prophetic in our being 
rises into the victorious assertion that “ Blessed 
are they who fall asleep in Jesus!” 

I remember some lines of my dear and gifted 
friend, Paxton Hood. They occur in one of the 
most subtly suggestive of his poems :— 


Dead! that implies he has found the portal, 

Has thrown down the perils of life, and instead 
Has ceased to be casual, ceased to be mortal! 
Where is he now, and what is he doing P 

Has he ceased to hear, and ceased to see ? 

I know the house he dwelt in is a ruin, 

But I laugh, when you tell me he has ceased to be! 


He whom we love has entered upon the un- 
speakable grandeur and blessedness of the glorified. 
With what humble gratitude, with what adoration 
of the Lamb, with what ardent zest he is exploring 
the rapturous secret of the eternal Paradise ! 

Surely it is not with violent pain, but with a 
tender and fruitful regret, mixed with thankfulness 
to the great Father, and rekindled devotion to 
our Saviour Christ, that we come here this day. 
We lay our last loving offerings upon this grave, 
and we bless God. 
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i. 
WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF. 


Preached in the College Chapel, Cheshunt, in 1871. 


“And when he came to himesl??—Uen xv. 17. 


A youne man, away from home, in a far country, in 
the springtide of life, before the winter cold has 
chilled the heart; in the prospect of a coming 
summer, when to-day’s blossoms shall become perfect 
fruit, to-day’s hopes become firm assurances, to-day’s 
schemes accomplished realities: the owner of a 
large fortune, with no faithful one at his side 
to teach him how to use it, fawned upon by 
flatterers who laugh at him in their sleeve, 
plunging ever more deeply into the mire of 
corruption, till “Home!” sounds like a word out 
of a strange language, till the face and form of a 
father are only vaguely recalled, as if seen dimly 
through the telescope of distance, till the words of a 
mother have no power to thrill the heart—rude 
and rough will be that young man’s awakening. 
Did a thought of the future cross his mind as day 
after day passed on in the riotous living, and his 
sins were such as to banish self-respect out of his 
heart? Perhaps so. And he that rode in his chariot 
recklessly flung the reins on his horses’ necks as they 
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tore on with mad career to the abyss of destruction.. 
Perhaps so! for “Coming events cast their shadow 
before.” But for one that takes the solemn warning, 
there are a thousand who see clearly traced, in fiery 
characters, on the black curtain of the Future, the 
picture of their own doom, and are yet swept on, as 
by some terrible fascination, to the last bitter end 3. 
a thousand whom despair goads into blasphemy, and 
into that last profligate cry, so pitiful, so hopeless, in 
its would-be dogged carelessness—“ Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die!” 

A smaller band there are, of cultivated mind, more 
refined taste, more lofty ideal, of deep sympathy 
with the beautiful and the true, who, plunged into 
sin by the very easiness of their natures and the 
weakness of their wills, live always in a state of self- 
contempt impossible to describe; who see the end— 
ah! so plainly—long before it comes; whose whole 
life is a pitiable moan of despair, one long, hopeless 
struggle with iron-handed enemies; who play out 
the game of life with remorseless cruelty and will 
one day have the triumph. May God keep us all out 
of misery like theirs ! 

Perhaps then the outline of the future passed 
through this youth’s mind, but only partly—a dim 
and blurred sketch, a whispered prophecy only 
faintly heard, the mere shadow of the reality. The 
end came; came in bitter poverty, came in utter 
friendlessness—for, strange to stay, all his friends, 
all his associates left him when he needed them 
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most! Strange? No, not strange. Such was 
human nature then, for no Gospel of Charity was 
preached then. My friends, such is human nature 
now. LHven after Christ’s Gospel has been preached 
1800 years, we are justified in flinging in the face of 
Christians the sad, indignant protest, 
“* Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 

Yes, all was gone! Boon companions, and they 
that had lived on his folly and his sin, there was left 
him in all that city never a friend. But misfortune 
is like a great flood, you know not where it will stop. 
There arose a great famine in that country. And 
he that had been rich now was poor; he that had 
been the centre of a sinful band, who lived in 
careless profusion and unbridled riot, came near 
starvation. What a contrast! We cannot fail to 
recognise a difference between this young man in 
his need and many other classes of the desolate. 

Sad, indeed, is the lot of those who have been 
born to the inheritance of poverty, and whom 
unusual stress of circumstances, always straitened, 
has stripped of their slender livelihood, and left to 
sicken and die, even within sight of what would 
keep them alive. Sad, again, is the lot of those 
who, born to affluence and ease, strictly upright in 
their dealings, generous and noble-hearted to all in 
difficulty, are stricken by a blight, deprived of their 
all, and left to perish. But for both of these there 
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a bitter curse on the grinding poverty, but it is not 
his own sin that has ruined him. And that other 
has a great source of comfort in his extremity—he 
has a mind conscious of right. True, he is the sport 
of circumstances; but he has to lay no stern 
reproach on his own life ; and even were he to die, he 
may, like righteous Job, fold himself in the mantle 
of his own integrity. 

But for this prodigal, loved at home, the heir of 
plenty, ruined by his own sin, there is no spectacle 
more sad, there is no remorse more bitter. To 
wander penniless through the streets of a foreign 
city, to listen to the strange jargon of an outlandish 
tongue, to think meantime of a distant home, 
where all is as it was before, where his friends 
are living the old domestic life, whose every detail 
he knows so well. Oh, the loneliness! To think of 
it is to be made sad at heart. That was the case of 
the prodigal. His self-respect was almost gone. He, 
a Jew, becomes a feeder of swine, and the food of the 
swine is grateful to him. There he lived on, we know 
not how long, out in the quiet country, far from the 
noise of the town. There was time and place for 
thought, there was room for thought. Then, doubt- 
less, the events of recent times passed through his 
mind. The pleasures that had cost him dear seemed 
poor and paltry. He would feel remorse, self-con- 
tempt, and shame. Then, perhaps, arose within his 
heart thoughts of the days there had been; longings 
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to blot out all this foreign dissipation and return to 
the untroubled, restful life his had been at home. 
Had been! but was now divided from him by a 
fearful chasm, so that it seemed only like an idyll of 
the distant past, whose burden was a burden of sad- 
ness, and whose tones were full of woe. 

Could he only go back! But how go back? 
To be mocked by his father’s servants? No. To be 
despised, patronised, pitied by that elder brother who 
doubtless had been no better than he should have 
been? No. But necessity is hard and unyielding. 
Could he only go back! What if the father ruled 
his house with a strictness somewhat old-fashioned, 
with the severe simplicity of the last century? He 
was yet kind and tender. And surely the thoughts 
that crowded through his wildered brain would not 
be all selfish. He owed his father some confession 
of sin, some word of penitence. So, possibly, in 
painful hesitation, day succeeded day, and now it 
was shame, now faith in a Father’s love that swayed 
his mind, until at last “he came to himself.” Yes, 
woke from a hideous dream, from the troubled 
slumber of sin, and realised what he was, saw that 
his need was great and his pride false, just a 
remnant of the old riotous living that clung to him 
in his adversity. And as soon as he came to himself 
he broke out into the pious, trustful resolve, “I will 
arise, and go to my father ’—words that every child 
knows, words that peal exultingly through all the 
churches of Christendom, words that we ourselves 
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repeat as if there were a kind of music in them ; it is 
because they are so touchingly simple, and still more 
that they have a deep bearing on us and a great 
message. ‘ He came to himself ””—he awoke. 

May I recall you to this solemn thought, “ There is 
need for an awakening in the life of every one of us.” 

There is need for those to awake who are living 
in open and unbridled sin. Need as great as that 
he who sleeps on the edge of a voleano should wake 
before the eruption; as great as that the sleeper in 
the attic of a burning house should wake before 
staircase and floor sink into the gulf; as great as 
that he who sleeps on the rocks which the ebbing 
tides have left smooth and dry should wake before 
the treacherous ocean returns to claim its own. 
There is that need, and more. There is need for 
the people who are living in social respectability and 
blameless probity to awake. It is impossible for a 
man to be good and holy unless he is in union with 
God. Morality is a poor substitute for grace. If we 
are far out at sea with all our beliefs shaken, tossed 
by every wind, swept rapidly to the barren North 
where is nothing but wreck, on to the black rocks of 
utter godlessness and despair, then let us cling to 
morality. It may keep us from wandering far, and 
we may regain the proper channel; but as for any 
resting-place in morality alone, there is no such 
thing. 

And God is speaking to us all. There are voices 
of Divine tenderness and there are others that are 
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very stern. God speaks to us in the beauty of 
Nature, when He is repeating the miracle of Aaron’s 
rod, and the bare, gaunt limbs of the trees are 
bursting into tender foliage. When we go forth at 
eventide and give ourselves to the beauty of the 
scene, the song of birds, the starlight that looks 
down on the whole, there must break from us the 
eager cry. We can’t help it. Nature is very grand. 
Alas! for usif we are not led higher into the adoring 
confession, “ Nature’s God is good,”’ for our homes 
might have been elsewhere, cold within a sunless 
clime, alone within a lonely universe. 

Then, again, in this parable there are other voices 
that call us. While we continue in sin we wrong 
ourselves, and we wrong God. Ourselves, for our lives 
were meant for something better than failures. 
There is bitter sorrow at the end of a life of sin. 
Stifle the deep murmurs of inner conviction, they 
will speak loud and stern one day. To persevere in 
sin is to shut one’s ears to the harmony of God’s 
creation, to doom oneself to unutterable sorrow, to 
waste one’s life with all its high purpose, its 
marvellous design. Wrong to God. He set on man 
the impress, it is good. There are grand possibilities 
in our nature. To remain in sin is the destruction 
of them all, the hewing of broken cisterns, the 
defacement of the handiwork of God. ‘ How shall 
I give thee up?” is God’s cry to man. “I have 
neither way, desire, nor time to come to Thee,” is 
too often man’s reply to God. 
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To bring men to God the special grace of the 
Spirit must descend upon them. There are many 
that are satisfied with their lives. You cannot argue 
with them. Try to show them their sin, and they 
will set themselves on the same platform with your- 
self, and appeal to the bar of human opinion. “ Do 
I not fast, and pay tithes of mint, and anise, and 
cummin?” Let the Divine Spirit brood silently 
over the troubled chaos of their heart, rest lovingly 
on the thick darkness, speak to them with gentle 
whispers of the things they might have done, the 
higher life they may lead, and the robe of their 
boasted self-righteousness will scorch them to the 
marrow, like that of the old Greek giant. Then 
there will escape from them the cry, “ I have sinned.” 

Furthermore, only as that waking time is kept in 
our remembrance can they lead the true life. The 
moment they forget it, Satan is ready again to fight 
them for their soul. There are some who are always 
lamenting that sins leave scars behind them, and 
that the past life has memories the most careless can 
never forget. Why, friends, it is God’s own mercy 
that there is a Nemesis of remembrance. Without it, 
we should forget on the instant all that humbles us 
and keeps us near Calvary; without it, ours would 
be the cry of the perverse Jews, “ We were never in 
bondage to any man.” 

After the Prodigal had returned home, at the hour 
when memory painted most distinctly the picture of 
the foreign life, the sin and famine, the self-ques- 
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tioning, and the final resolve, then, beyond all doubt, 
his love to his Father would be greatest. The 
Father would be astonished by the most delicate 
attention and reverent obedience his son could show 
him. Christians, when we remember most vividly 
the hour of our fall, and the tender forgiveness of 
God, when the old scars that seam our hearts look 
most angry and red, then, doubtless, our best service 
will be done for Christ and for God. 

Finally, I shall make no apology for asking you 
this question, and beseeching you to answer it as you 
value your eternal happiness: “Is owr Christianity 
what it should be? Are we embodying the ideal of the 
Christian Infe?” Is this congregation a grand unity 
knit together in the closest bonds of Christian fellow- 
ship and Christian work ? or is it only a few people 
who meet here Sunday after Sunday with no 
well-defined purpose, no _ deep-rooted anxiety 
after truth, no silver chord of love vibrating 
through your hearts, and making you all one? 
There are lofty headlands in the North of England 
that stretch out into the sea, and there the breeze is 
always strong and keen. Take a delicate invalid, 
holding life by the frailest of tenures, to that spot, 
and the keen blast will wither the tender flower of 
life and it will die. Take there a strong man, and he 
will throw open his chest to the breeze, and drink 
it in with deepest pleasure; it will recreate his 
strength, bring colour to his face, and give his blood 
a healthier pulsation within his veins. To which of 
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these two do we belong? Can we go forward boldly 
to these open lands where the blasts of temptation 
are always strong, or would they kill our Christian 
life? JI think we shall every one of us confess our 
religion is none too strong, our lives afford no start- 
ling contrast to those of men who avow belief in no 
Christ. And itis useless for us to talk about this 
contrast being needless, of its being called necessary 
only by some too enthusiastic Christians of a former 
age, and of its being never seen in this present time. 

Itis seen. I could take you to a district, and to reach 
it you should not go beyond our own island, on 
which, twenty years ago, there came an awakening 
from God Himself, such as, perhaps, some of our 
friends who think little of God, only because they 
do not know Him, might speak rather sneeringly, 
but, nevertheless, such as is needful for all; and I 
could tell of men there who before were notorious for 
crime and blasphemy, but who fell then under the 
Spirit’s power, and who from being beasts of prey be- 
came henceforward little children to be led by the 
hand. Andif any would term this only a nervous ex- 
citement and an artificial enthusiasm, I would reply 
that there is nothing artificial that could so change 
the tenour of those men’s lives, that from that day 
to this, with few exceptions, they have set their 
neighbours examples of pure and holy lives, sanctified 
by an ever-abiding Spirit of Grace. Men who, when 
they openly confessed Christ and became members of 
a visible Church, conceived the meaning of their act 
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to be this: a forcible separation from worldly plea- 
sure even though the heart-strings go away with it; 
a fervid zeal, a deep faith, a love to all men for the 
sake of Christ, continual self-sacrifice for Him, and 
intense spirituality; such things following close on 
lives of shame and riot, go farther to help one’s faith 
than a score of sermons, they go far to familiarise us 
with the profound saying of Christ, “Ye must be 
born again.” Such lives are possible. Few of us, 
perhaps, can say itis ours. Can one? Such is not 
our Church life. 

Well, what is the end of it all to be? We look 
about us on the Christian Church, and we see dis- 
union, coldness, indifference, jealousy, envy, pride— 
a whole host of evil spectres, dwarfing within us all 
that is high and noble, and humiliating us beyond 
all description. As Churches we live on in formality 
and commonplace. We wait, some say, for an angel 
of God to bring us comfort; yet we are in nervous 
and well-founded fear lest the only Divine Visitant 
be He of the Revelation, and his only greeting, 
“ Because thou hast a name that thou livest and art 
dead.” As individuals we look on each other with 
cold friendlessness, if not with ill-disguised antipathy. 
Fear crosses our minds sometimes that all is not as it 
should be; yet we live on for the sake of living, 
waiting, we too, for the coming of One who shall 
make us better; but we are never able to comfort 
ourselves with the comfort wherewith the mother of 
Samson comforted her husband: “If the Lord had 
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been pleased to slay us, He would not have received a 
burnt-offering at our hands.” 

Such is too often, alas! Christian life. If it be 
ours, may God send us the grace, so that no fondness 
of self may keep us from the sad confession ; grace, so 
that the suspicion of no sinister motive or daring 
presumption on the part of him that speaks may 
deaden our ears to a message of truth. It is the life 
of many Churches. Professing to give light, glorious 
and Divine, they are rushlights that only show the 
depth ofthe gloom. They only bring out into firmer 
relief the sin with which they ought to cope. And 
the world, that seems now triumphant, looks on them 
with open scorn and contempt, and asks often in 
sober earnest, “Can these bones live?’’ Live, yes, 
live! For no matter what be the beauty of a thing, 
no matter if the traditions of ages and the affection 
of thousands conspire to prop it in its decay, it will 
assuredly languish and die unless the Spirit of God 
move within it. But if upon the life that is poor, 
wretched, faithless, artificial, and pretentious, there 
only fall that same Spirit, it will be the beginning of 
a life whose course you cannot predict, but which 
will go on through eternity, in its renovated beauty, 
scattering blessings broadcast. 

My friends, that is the life we want for our 
Church, that is the life we want for ourselves. But if 
we have it not, woe upon us if we look on the world’s 
future through rose-coloured glass. For a world 
which in the nineteenth century we see defaced by 
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the crime, brutality and despair of the first, none 
should dare to foretell a happy future save he who is 
filled with the true Divine prophetic ecstasy. If we 
have not this life, we have no right to be calm and 
peaceful, serenely critical of all we hear, condescend- 
ing patrons of what we like, stern declaimers against 
that which we disapprove. But ours should be an 
earnest prayer for a season of awakening from the 
Living God—a ceaseless prayer for faith, a prayer to 
God that He will help us to read, to pray, to think, 
that when scientific infidels sneer bitterly at our 
faith, and call it the most terrible anomaly of the 
present age that it has men so simple-minded as we, 
when they talk tous of the discoveries of science, 
and reveal the strange intricacies of what before we 
thought so simple, we may thank them for revealing 
to us the wondrous delicacy of the great world 
machine, and teil them that they do not explain who 
set that machine in motion, and that while we thank 
them for proving God to be greater than His works 
appeared to need, we will yet cling for ever to 
doctrines which they can never disprove. 

To that prayer an answer will come. There shall 
be light in our dwellings, light that the world 
shall see. Then our Christianity will be more 
sturdy, shall challenge greater respect; then the 
men who live in carelessness shall be drawn to the 
Cross by the attractive power of Christ as shown in 
our altered lives. 

My friends, there are truths in this Book that are 
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eternal. When the world and the fashion of it 
shall have passed for ever away, they shall last. 
When this modern liberality and free thought that 
would tear down the barrier between right and 
wrong shall have been long forgotten, they shall 
last. And these truths are very terrible, some of 
them. 

May God give to us all a firm assurance of our 
faith, a more generous sympathy with the souls of 
others, take from us the fatal curse that would make 
us icebergs to our neighbours and the world around 
us! And to those who, prodigal-like, are in the far 
country of sin, with souls world-worn and withered 
and hungry, to these “the Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come!” to the fountains that are without money 
and priceless, ‘‘ and whosoever will, let him take the 
Water of Life freely.” 


EE: 


THE TYRANNY OF DARKNESS AND THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Preached in Wycliffe Chapel, Hull, Sunday morning, 
October 28, 1877. 


“ Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light: who 
hath delivered us from.the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the Kingdom of His dear Son in whom we 
have redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins.”—CoLossIAns i. 12-14. 


Tre Evangelist Epaphras had brought to St. Paul 
tidings of the Colossian Church, partly encouraging 
and partly serious. He had been able to speak of 
eager Colossian faith—living and life-giving faith 
which moved in Jesus Christ as its sphere, unfolded 
the hidden beauty of His character, and wrought 
ever a fresh delight in a Saviour who drew closer to 
His people every day. Side by side with this faith 
ran a love to all saints which could only arise from 
devotion to such a Master. That love was not in 
word or in name. There are some who can see some- 
thing good in everything which is sufficiently 
distant ; but high-sounding professions of universal 
love come feebly from these and are a kind of 
blasphemy. Such were not the Colossians in their 
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palmy days. Their love conquered the infinite. 
temptations to scornfulness and despair of good 
which the intimate fellowship of a small society 
often fosters. They loved one another in Colosse 
with somewhat of the purity and energy of the: 
Spirit of God. 

When St. Paul heard this good account, he did 
not cease to pray for the Colossians. Great gifts. 
bring often great dangers; there is a happiness. 
which seems quite too keen to last—that elation of 
spirit which in the Highland superstition heralded 
misfortune. That ancient one was wise who prayed 
that he might not bring upon himself, by his over- 
happiness the wrath of the gods. Was the prayer of 
St. Paul fearful or full of hope? To some the 
religious attainment of others always seems 
dangerous. You may go to them and tell them 
eagerly of your religious hope, and of the natural 
glow that rests upon your life, your faith in Christ 
and His Kingdom, and your humble trust that 
your work in Him shall not be in vain. But these 
gloomy prophets will set themselves for your dis- 
couragement, their warnings will fall like a knell 
upon your soul, and they will not be satisfied until the 
fire of your heart has sunk to ashes. Those who are. 
so evilly distrustful of the work of God in their 
brethren, have not grasped a strong idea of the 
Christian life. We should pray for all who make 
high attainment in godliness, not with a faithless 
presentiment of their fall, but with a joyful thought 
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of what God will yet make possible for them if they 
continue in His strength. Such was, doubtless, the 
mind of St. Paul—joy, not fear, ruled his prayer. 

Yet there was cause for anxiety. The Colossian 
converts were exposed to a fatal heresy, which 
denied the unique glory of Jesus Christ, and gave 
Him an uncertain rank amid a whole host of 
mediating angels who separated from the world a 
God grown strangely distant. We scarcely need the 
sombre pages of the Revelation to warn us of the 
fatal end of such a doctrine, and to protect the 
Colossians from its dangers. St. Paul tries to lead 
them up into a clearer and more powerful faith in 
the Living Person of Christ and His union with God. 
That doctrine is the centre of the whole Hpistle. 
The verses which form the text speak of the relation 
of God to mankind, and to the work of the Son, 
passing onward to the general redemptive work of 
the Son of man, and to the majestic conception of 
His enthronement over the whole created universe. 

Notice first the general truth which the verses 
suggest. Itis atthe heart ofour faith. If we are 
in the mire we must plant our foot deeper and 
deeper until we stand firm upon this rock, for there 
is no rest short of it—nothing but confusion of 
thought, dishonour of God, and practical blindness 
of life. Paul speaks of God as the Father. 

Quite endless have been the discussions about the 
attributes of God. Many of them very resultless. 
Within recent years there has been much said and 
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written on the Fatherhood of God, and there have 
been even angry words, not only north of the Tweed 
but south of it. What is the nature of this Father- 
hood, and what is its range, are questions urgently 
asked ; and, for the lack of a valid reply, many a son 
of God has gone away, blinded, into the tyranny of 
darkness. It is a doctrine which has sometimes 
been abused. It has been so set forth that the most 
solemn calls to earnestness of life have been silenced, 
and the dreadfulness of sin has been flippantly 
disregarded ; but its perversion has not done a more 
cruel injury to souls than has been done by those 
capricious views of God, which even now are 
occasionally expressed, but happily with failing 
power. 

The greater part of the universe which is claimed 
for Christ has been wreathed with fire, and the 
majority of men have been spoken of as if in a pit 
which walls of adamant divide from God. The 
fierce ingenuity of the description has maddened 
gentler spirits, and lashed the sterner ones into a 
dogged and terrible despair. But it is possible and 
imperative to preach the Fatherhood of God, and to 
preach it universally, so that the moral law shall 
suffer no damage, but shall gain a firmer sanction, 
and that many a poor soul for whom Christ died shall 
no longer have to flee from a God whom he may not 
understand, dare not cry to, and cannot love,—that 
the ery of thousands, “ Who shall deliver me from 
this body of death?” shall be entirely met—that 
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life shall take to itself a more solemn meaning, its 
duties a greater charm and ease, its joys a more 
abiding security, because men are taught every- 
where that the Father is close to them, and that 
when a “free gospel” is sounded in their ears it is 
not sounded with that mental reservation which 
makes it a dishonest mockery. 

The Fatherhood of God, however, must be held 
and preached, not as a sentiment, but as a calm and 
solid truth. Statements are made sometimes not 
because they are grasped as truths, but because they 
are beautiful and sound well, and it seems a fine 
thing to say them. To forget that real beauty and 
truth dwell together, and to sink the true in the 
apparently beautiful, is a great temptation. Now 
there are some beliefs so glorious that they should 
only be expressed when deep conviction possesses our 
soul. If, when the glory cloud has passed away, we 
dare to apply to the belief fervent language and the 
description of feelings which we do not really 
possess, that is sentiment, and harm is often done 
by the habitual use of language which only applies 
to Pentecostal epochs of life. Religious excitement 
and hysterical fervency of speech damage life instead 
-of promoting it. It is sentimental to talk of the 
Fatherhood of God only when belief in it does not 
rule the soul; but when we are most in earnest, 
feeling most wearily the need of protection and 
forgiveness, then we may dare to draw near to God 
‘and say “Our Father.” Itfwe talk of it and profess 
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to love it, when we really do not care about it, we 
pay ourselves the penalty, for in our time of need 
the thought we have used as a plaything will 
scarcely come to help us. 

St. Paul speaks next of the Father as doing a 
certain work. He exhibits Him in direct co- 
operation with Christ for the salvation of men. 
And this is the general teaching of Scripture, that 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself,” and that Christ was the brightness of the 
Father’s glory—that the life of Christ revealed God, 
and that the death of Christ revealed Him still, even 
though the human soul of our Lord, bruised and 
crushed by the world’s overwhelming evil, forced 
upon the bystanders the appalling suggestion of 
God-forsakenness. 

The self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ admits men to 
that communion with God which otherwise was 
lost; further, every man who is in_ earnest, 
sorrowing for his sin, desirous of pardon, yearning 
after righteousness, may venture to believe in a 
Heavenly and ever-accessible Father, who approved 
and inspired the work of Jesus Christ, and moved 
Himself in that perfect life. 


I.—Gop DE Livers FRoM THE TYRANNY OF DARKNESS. 


If, as we suppose, the doctrines of the Persian 
faith had found their way into the Phrygian cities 
to which no religion came amiss, and if some elements 
of that faith had mingled with the speculations that 
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threatened the Colossian Church, there would be 
great meaning in the words—tyranny of darkness; 
for, in the Persian system, the powers of good and 
evil, light and darkness, were set against each other 
in eternal antagonism. We havc not so learned 
Christ as to believe that evil can find eternal place in 
the universe of the righteous God; but we find in 
the Bible, and in the faint surmise of our own 
hearts, enough to force upon us the existence of a 
present evil kingdom, a state in which the soul is 
haunted with fears, a thick darkness in which 
shapeless enemies move about us, and we catch the 
rustling of invisible wings ; a state in which the soul 
is bound down by the fearful supremacy of sin; nor 
can any better name be given to this, any name 
which will better express the confusion and misery 
of its subjects than ‘tyranny of darkness.’ A man 
may reject the whole doctrine of evil spirits, and yet, 
in the critical hours of life, be startled by the 
opening close to him of a dark pit in which he did 
not believe—nay, he may and does lift up his voice 
out of its realised woe. For the busy hours of life 
are so fully occupied that we are thoughtless; it is 
in the hours of enforced leisure that we are con- 
fronted by dreadful possibilities, and anticipate the 
hour when we shall be left alone with our own 
characters. In sunny hours we may build a creed 
that satisfies us, or may decide to believe in nothing ; 
but we may drift any day into experiences which 
that creed will not interpret: and here is the break- 
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down of many systems of unbelief—they were 
framed for this world, and any other; they are 
not even strong enough to bear the strain of present 
life. 

Confusion is the principle of this kingdom ; good 
and evil seem alike, the mind is drifted in all 
directions, grasped and shaken by forces that one 
cannot get at. It is the “time of strong delusion 
when one believes a lie.” In all this there is no 
fancy. Itis simply what most of us must have felt 
at times; perhaps it is what some here this morning 
would confess to be their present experience. And 
if we carry these fears about with us, wherever we 
go, if the same pain, the same inevitable shadow 
crosses every beautiful scene, and unnerves our life— 
what shall we do? If we carry the curse, self- 
wrought, in our hearts, what can we say but “save 
me from myself”; and if we reflect upon a day 
when we must be our own only company, what 
struggle can be too great to escape? That is 
what comes upon human souls apart from God. He 
delivers. ‘ 

Whether I want to do so or not, Iam compelled 
to believe in this actual tyranny, compelled to 
believe that sin is not merely a coming short, a 
merely rudimentary and incomplete form of life; 
but that it is a transgression, a crossing over 
that mysterious line on one side of which is 
light, on the other darkness; on one side the 
Kingdom of God, on the other the rebellious 
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chaos of ghastly thought and passion, the home of 
devils. 

But this belief seems to explain somewhat the 
unutterable love of God, for not merely have we 
wandered away from allegiance to God, but we are 
in allegiance to an Hvil Power which destroys. This 
stirs the Divine pity. In this world a son disobeys 
his father utterly, and the father casts him off. 
From time to time messages come from the land of 
his exile, “ That rebellious son of yours has a fine 
circle of friends like-minded with himself, among 
whom he is easily chief in all evil and in its delight. 
He seems happy and contented.” I can understand 
the father’s anger stirred at this, and that surprise 
at his son’s ever being happy apart from him would 
deepen into set resentment, making the return less 
possible than ever. But if this message comes that 
the son is being enslaved by an hereditary foe, and 
is sinking into abject thraldom and pain, then I 
cannot think of a father who would not go to seek 
that son and lead him home. So of God and the 
world. It is not merely a case of man’s living 
quietly away from God, but the malignant ery of 
devils rises to heaven, “ Rejoice! a child of God 
is lost to-day.” With this in mind I am bound 
to believe that the infinite power which works 
in love will compass the rescue of His children, 
and . will lead them forth with a strong de- 
liverance against which the Gates of Hell shall 
storm in vain. And that is contained in the 
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words, “He hath delivered us from the tyranny of 
darkness.” 


Il.—** Hr HATH MADE US MEET FOR THE INHERITANCE 
OF THE SAINTS IN LIGHT.” 


We may find an illustration of this in the history 
which would be in the mind of the Jewish writer, 
and would be vividly recalled to any Jewish 
members of the Colossian Church. 

When God had led forth His own from the 
tyranny of the Egyptian darkness, He slowly pre- 
pared them for the great inheritance of Canaan. 
The evil of at once admitting slaves to the perfect 
privilege of freedom, and to the exercise of 
responsible offices, has been proved great. The 
Hebrews, at the time of the exodus, were unfit for 
full freedom. The years of bondage had made their 
hearts slavish. They were educated for forty years 
by glorious visions and by stern chastisement. They 
learned a fine self-reliance, because reliance upon an 
invisible God. And when they were made meet by 
the wonderful discipline, they were led to the banks 
of Jordan, they crossed over and possessed the land. 
We also, brethren, are quite unfit for so august a 
privilege ; the yearning of our hearts for it does not 
overcome our unworthiness. Therefore, we, too, 
undergo the long discipline at the hand of God. It 
is by no accident that such words as these precede 
the text—“ filled with the knowledge of His will in 
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spiritual insight” — “led to walk worthy’? — 
“strengthened to patience and long-suffering,” for 
these are needed before we can appreciate the 
inheritance of the holy in light. Led on for the 
years of our pilgrimage by this unfailing prospect, 
cultured slowly into that fitness which is the gift of 
God, we at last come to the river, across which 
many a loved one went before us; and we also 
journey on to join “ the great majority.” 

Yet the reference is not exclusivelv to heaven ; 
there are men who are enabled here to live as if in 
the presence of God. They wear upon their face 
the uncreated light, and their hearts are resting in 
the Divine fulness. Such is the kingdom in which 
as many of us as love Christ are now provincials, and 
we journey towards the great unseen metropolis of 
our land, where God is seen and known as He 
sees and knows, and where He is our light 
for ever. 


IIJ.—* Hz HATH TRANSLATED US INTO THE KinGDoM 
oF THE Son oF His Love, In WHoM WE HAVE RE- 
DEMPTION, EVEN THE REMISSION OF SINS.” 


It is not at first that we realise the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. Consciously redeemed from sin, we 
pass on, perhaps, and partly forget Him. We strive 
to erect some “ christian’ kingdom of our own. We 
have to learn the failure of our efforts, and that the 
work of Christ is no single redemptive act, but that 
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in Him we must continue always. He is our Eternal 
King ! 

Remember the history of Israel for years after 
they entered Canaan; the office of the Judges as it 
grew less and less responsible; the years of anarchy ; 
the early efforts at kingship ; and the thoughtlessness 
of the first choice. Slowly the sceptre fell into the 
hands of David, and Israel knew what it was to have 
a king. 

And we are ruled—by what similar wayward 
impulses, by what idols of our own? We bow down 
to these, forgetful of our Great Redeemer. It avails 
us nothing—until—the uselessness of these made 
manifest—we bow down with steady allegiance and 
love before the eternal kingship of Him in whom we 
have redemption, pardon for the violation of God’s 
will, and slackening in our hearts of the tyranny of 
darkness. 

It is a glorious passage! the suggestion of an 
unspeakable misery moves in it, but vanquished by 
the untiring energies of Heaven, and by the coming 
of the Son of God. 

Yes! Brethren, believe it. Realise close to you 
and in your own heart this tyranny of darkness, and 
then will come the cry for a deliverer. He igs 
mindful of the cry of the captives, yet will not at 
once annihilate the power of evil. He will be the 
Captain of your salvation. Chime in with His 
eternal purpose. Feel the presence of the great 
Leader; and then yours will be no aimless revolt, 
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no half-escape from an evil which will leap up to 
snatch you back into despair, but moving under the 
victorious standard of Christ Jesus, you will slowly 
climb the heights where sin is powerless to follow, 
and where at last, made holy with ithe Holiness of 
God, we shall possess the inheritance in Light. 


13 


1B Bl i 
LIBERTY IN THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


Preached in Wycliffe Chapel, Hull, Sunday evening, 
October 28, 1877. 


“ As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of malici- 
ousness, but as the servants of God.”—I. PrTsEr ii. 16. 
Wuen we look at any subject itis said to be diffi- 
cult to distinguish between what we observe and 
what we infer. It is hard to observe correctly, and 
to draw right inferences from what we have fairly 
observed. Some men reason fairly, but start upon a 
wrong foundation. They look at the facts in ques- 
tion, but by a curious colour-blindness see them 
wrongly. Then they go on interpreting their obser- 
vations, but the assumptions are wrong, and every 
result which they reach is vitiated by that first 
mistake. Others see the facts in their right light, 
they have a good starting point, but when they try 
to follow it out, they run off at a tangent. Their 
judgment is distorted by ignorance, laziness, preju- 
dice, and selfish interest. They start with a truth, 
and make it false ; the light which was within them 
becomes darkness. Like vessels, unseaworthy, bat- 
tered by head winds, rudderless, and caught in the 
twist of a current, they drift farther and farther 
from the mark. 
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Human life gives us a thousand instances of that 
cruel work, and it is often met with in the reading 
of the Word of God. The subject of the text is 
Liberty, but the character of Christian Liberty is 
often mistaken, and its uses are perverted. It is said 
sometimes that so long as we are sincere, it does not 
much matter what conclusions we reach. Now sin- 
cerity and honesty are excellent qualities, but their 
praise is uttered sometimes with dangerous adulation. 
It is a good thing to “mean well,” but it is not 
enough fora man to “mean well.”” He ought to 
take pains to mean rightly, and if it lay within his 
power to do so, he is punished for failure, at all 
events he punishes himself. “I mean it for the 
best”? is an excuse accepted sometimes, but more 
frequently, it simply makes matters worse. With 
regard to spiritual truths, we are responsible before 
God and man, not simply for the spirit of our search, 
but for its results. The statesman who drags his 
country into a disastrous war is not exonerated 
because he was a well-meaning man. Themen who, 
in a generation, give the tone to religious life, are 
more deeply responsible; they may remove the 
“ Vision of God ” from the whole con ook because of 
the way in which they set it forth. | Liberty is a 
noble thing, but there is nothing, which badly inter- 
preted or used, involves wider and more certain 
misery. And so, while great freedom is being 
- claimed for human thought and opinion, let us keep 
in mind its tremendous responsibility. Then in 
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many a place where we moved carelessly and scorn- 
fully, we shall put off the sandals from our feet, and 
know it to be holy ground. 

Another fact is to be borne in mind with regard to 
the truths of the Epistles. The Apostles held them as 
necessary results of deeper principles. Some will 
reject the Gospels, and then reading ‘‘ Charity is the 
greatest,” say, “ how true! if Paul were always in 
that strain we could ask no better teacher.” Mr. 
Maurice tells us that if such men searched into the 
sense of what St. Paul meant, they would not like it 
better than what they reject. Such truths are not 
disconnected: they are results. It was only because 
St. Paul held them as such that he was able to state 
them with conviction. If they had not been the 
results of a living Gospel, they would have passed 
away long ago into the sepulchre of things out-worn, 
from which the student, now and again, disinters 
many beautiful relics, and accepts them as mournful 
proof of the inability of an impure creed to float and 
keep permanently alive its guesses at truth, or rather 
those partial revelations, which, in God’s world, come 
more or less to every age. | ‘There are precepts in the 
Epistles which can smooth and strengthen our life— 
but they do not stand alone; they are not like 
heavenly bodies which start from some arbitrary 
point in space, and flash irregularly across our view. 
They are held in one fixed orbit, moving in steady 
attraction about one mighty centre—the Revelation 
of the Eternal God in His Son, Jesus Christ. If this 
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had not been so, the Apostles could never have pro- 
claimed them with such impassioned conviction ; if it 
had not been so, they would not have grown 
and waxed in energy—if we do not recognise them 
as such, and hold them fast in that blessed central 
truth, we must fear that their power will fade out of 
our life, and leave us weary, hopeless, sinful still. } 

These thoughts occur from the reading of the 
chapter of the text; they and others will grow in 
force from a closer examination of the passage, and 
they will occupy the rest of the sermon. 


I.—“ You arr FRex.”’ 


These words have been spoken to men by many a 
tempter, by many a man ignorant of what freedom 
means, by many a slave who, while he cheated him- 
self himself by that fond delusion, trembled at the 
clank of his own chain, and was scourged back to 
bondage by scornful tyrants. Let us see whether 
St. Peter can tell us of a real freedom, and one which 
will provide a safeguard for its proper use. Listen ! 
“Ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. You 
come unto Him as unto a living stone, rejected of 
men, but chosen of God, and precious. To you who 
believe He is precious. Ye are a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, to show forth the praises of Him 
who has called you out of darkness into His mar- 
vellous light. In time past you were not a people, 
now ye are the people of God.” That is the cha- 
racter of the Christian life, and it is in those state- 
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ments that we must discover the root and ground of 
Liberty. Free, because grafted into the life of the 
Son of God, purified in Him, accepted, called from 
wandering into establishment of soul, enabled to 
glorify God, to serve Him joyfully, to grow in His 
favour. Brethren, liberty so conceived is full of 
meaning, full of solemn urgency. 


Il.—Txser Uses or Curist1An Liperty ARE TO BE 
VERY SACRED. 


St. Peter enjoins us what it is not to be. It is not 
to be used asa cloke of maliciousness. This is a 
strange coupling of opposites—the liberty of Christ 
and maliciousness. Malice is conscious wilful evil- 
doing—evil-doing for the sake of evil. We have 
tried to ruin the force of that word by using it some- 
times lightly and playfully. We should not have 
done so, unless it had held in it from the first a grim 
suggestion of lightness and playfulness. A mali- 
cious man is crafty in his evil work, and he rejoices 
in it—in every bad result. Malice hides with its 
hand the evil sneer upon its face. Mephistopheles 
is malicious, there is in malice a grotesque villiany. 
Very occasionally only, thank God, some of these 
worst meanings of the word. are acted out in life; 
the broad meaning is that of wilfully proposed evil- 
doing, and there is an appropriate progress in that 
prayer in the Litany, “From envy, hatred, and 
malice, good Lord, deliver us.” For malice gains 
from envy and from hatred some of its special 
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characteristics. A cloke of maliciousness. Sinful 
thought and purpose need a cloke—need to be made 
fair seeming to the eye. For one man who sins boldly, 
there are many who disguise their real motives under 
fair appearances. Some of the fairest gifts of 
God are thus used as the veil or cloke of dark 
purposes. People are led astray by the men who are 
the most wretched and base on earth, and are led by 
their best affection, by their trustfulness, by their 
very ignorance of evil. That ill-fated heroine of 
Scott, lured to death by a familiar call, is the type of 
many a one still, who does not see or even suspect 
the rock, until hopelessly struck. The lamb even 
yet is seethed in its mother’s milk ; and maliciousness 
cloaked, works against God, and in man against 
man. 

It is necessary to remember that maliciousness has 
sometimes done its work through a religious pro- 
fession, that we may remember how evil man may 
become, and how great is our need of One, who is 
stronger than all which is against us. 

Let us put aside now that malignant sense in the 
word, and take it as evil-doing. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ released its converts from the oppressive cere- 
monial of the past—it cast them immediately upon 
the Heart of God—it laid down duties, not visible so 
much as inward. Some men might wish to cast off 
the legal ordinance, without entering on the more 
profound spiritual service; they would join them- 
selves with the disciples—we know that some did. 
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There is no need of a drama to tell us that there may 
be religious hypocrites. Again, it is possible to enter 
upon the service of Christ earnestly, and then gradu-. 
ally to fade from the devotion, the ingenuous energy, 
faith, and steadfastness, which began one’s Christian 
course. The number of those who choose religion 
out of set hypocrisy must be very, very small; 
drifting back from Christ is a more frequent, and a 
more heart-rending sight. Christ is praised with a 
colder heart and a fainter voice, the hours which 
once were bathed in the rapture of adoring love 
are saddened and tarnished by worldliness and even 
by unjust, cruel, and malicious thought. The face of 
God grows dim. The cross is stript of its pathetic 
emblems, the law of Jesus, which once guided us so 
steadily, so truly, becomes a sliding scale. Men may 
cling to the profession, when its spirit is dead. 

This leads us to the last evil use men may make of 
Christian liberty. They may deceive themselves. 
with it. “The yoke is an easy one,” “It will all 
come right.” There is nothing but the constant 
contemplation of the Cross and the Crown of Jesus 
Christ, and continual prayer to God, which can keep. 
fresh before us the meaning of Christianity. Often 
when the first power dies away, and Christian life 
flags, the very soul within cries out, like a wounded 
thing, and bids the man have mercy upon himself. 
Brethren, have compassion upon those who are thus 
struggling with temptation ; strive to hear that cry 
of the stricken spirit, plied, as it is, with such cruel 
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faithfully in the only Strong and Living One, and 
may escape the loss of faith and hope, of usefulness, 
and of life. And let us ask God to keep usas of old, 
or to give us increase of His Spirit: anything rather 
than that, having once known Christ, we should fall 
away. For we are not called to make the appearance 
of Christian Liberty a cloke for evil—either deliberate 
and hypocritical, or that more painful evil, which 
sometimes over-rides our good resolves, and forces us 
back into slavery. We are called into the Liberty of 
the Service of God. 


IJI.—Usine Liserty, as tHE Servants or Gop. 


Servants still? That word has an unwelcome 
sound to those men who construe liberty as the 
power to do as their nature inclines them, who have 
sought all their days for the silencing of that inward 
witness, which kept proclaiming their duty and 
responsibility, and who aspire only to that cloud of 
license in which truth and honour are lost. There is a 
time in every man’s life when simple unquestioning 
service is best. One thinks of many who are always 
talking of liberty and chafing against restriction, 
that, if they had only known service first, it had been 
well with them. To most of us that is offered, but 
in our arrogance we pass it by. “ Servants, forsooth ! 
we were not made for that.” Many a man, grown 
sadly wiser, looks back to that “season fair, but 
slighted,” and longs that it might return. 
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He who clamoured for the division of goods, and 
wasted his substance in self-imposed exile, reverted 
to his Father’s house, and thought of what had been 
possible to him. And amid the deep humiliation, a 
faint joy, strange to him for many days, came upon 
the prodigal’s heart, when he said, “‘Make me a 
hired servant.’ For there are some who long for 
the repair of their shattered life upon any terms, and 
many a poor wretch, rather than die, would be a 
hired servant in his father’s house; and by the 
patient struggle to fulfil a lower range of duties, 
would gain a sad contentment, and feel himself more 
in the way of recovery than when he lived swine 
feeding for the scornful foreigner. 

There is the case of others who have made no 
moral shipwreck, but whose life has been an unequal 
fight; and now when their hair grows gray and thin, 
they long to pull off the burden of care, and to bow 
down in service. They smile now at the young 
audacity with which they set themselves to run 
against the swift, and to battle with the strong. 
One has known some of these who, in the winter of 
their age, would gladly bind themselves to a service, 
to escape the responsibility that crushes them. There 
is often a touch of unmanliness in their ery ; but none 
of their fellows—except those who are cruel, because 
they are impenetrably stupid—would dare to tell 
them so. It is painful to think that for them service 
now must be very, very difficult. Pitiable enough to 
see a man, born for better things, settling down in 
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old age to learn a craft: his fingers move stiffly, his 
memory is gone, confusion is in his heart, and his law- 
less life has been unpropitious to habits of service. 
The lesson is plain to the young. Do not be over 
hasty for freedom in any department. It is “un- 
chartered,” and will do you harm. Give yourself up 
honestly and simply to service; crush your fancies, 
bend to the weariness of routine, and the dull per- 
plexity of detail. All this has its application to 
higher things. As creatures, we must bend to a 
higher Will; but that obedience should be intelligent, 
glad, and ready. Such it will be, if we have been 
subdued and controlled by the love of Jesus Christ. 
If we have been really stricken by the strange beauty 
of His life, broken down by the ineffable sacrifice of 
His death, if we have cast ourselves before His unique 
majesty, and rested in His all-consoling tenderness, 
we shall have learned not to desire license for ourlife, 
but duty, noble in itself, will have grown far nobler, 
and we shall realise its divine beauty, its victory over 
terror, its guiding light, and its calming of all the 
strife of our broken life. Men who wander in fancied 
freedom, but in the damning thrall of their own 
passions, may remember that Paul called himself 
“ the slave of Christ.”? In our attempt to claim our 
liberty, we must go so far as to emancipate ourselves 
from all foreign control, only to fall back into the 
more fatal, because the more subtle and imperious, 
tyranny of our own selfishness. And all men do 
themselves that cruel wrong, who make self the chief 
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thing. This is the end of all morbid analysis of 
one’s own moods, and of all dwelling on diseased 





forms of our thought and passion. 

Man, by himself, can never be free. There is too 
much against him. We are only free, when we 
recognise that our individual life is a part of the life: 
of God, and when we chime in with His wise and 
gracious purpose. So much for the idea of our 
liberty in the service of God. We pass briefly to its 
character and use. 

1. Its Character. It is voluntary service, spring-. 
ing from our acknowledged need, and devotion. to 
the supreme excellence of God. Again, the Chris-: 
tian’s service of God is not a service of petty details. 
In human life very often the servant does not “ know 
what his lord doeth.” He has isolated commands to 
fulfil; but how these are to be combined to form one: 
great result is no affair of the servant’s, and so he 
can learn little of great moral principles. That 
harassing and unintelligent service is not what God 
asks of His servants. He gives us a faint outline of 
the great purpose for which He claims our devotion ; 
God allows no man to give Him a merely mechanical 
obedience. Conscious manhood, free dedication, are- 
the Christian mottoes. We render unquestioning 
service, but itis lighted by the unfolding glory of 
our Master’s purpose. He is gracious, and cares for 
our progress ; and so, every day of such service makes. 
us stronger and wiser. Only thus can it ever be: 
“our meat and drink, to do our Father’s will.” 
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2. Its Use. This we may learn from the character 
of our Lord. He calls us to the task of self develop- 
ment; to the multiplication of the talents entrusted 
to our care. We serve Him, as we are earnest and 


és careful to grow towards His likeness. But further, 
ei} yw ae i ‘He has a purpose with regard to the world. He is 


the Saviour and the Teacher of men, and He asso- 
ciates all who are His in that blessed ministry. 
Freely we have received, freely we are to give. And 
conscious as we are of freedom from the curse and 
penalty of sin through His grace, we are driven to 
consecrate our liberty to the eternal good of our 
fellow men. The servants of Christ are called to fill 
up that which remaineth behind of His sufferings. 
Here we might well stop. This obedience is so 
greatly nobler than the old life from which we were 
redeemed, and yet it is not the limit. For while we 
set ourselves closely to do His will, we hear from 
the Master another and a most marvellous word. 
“* Henceforth,” He said to those who asked for no 
reward, except the power to serve Him better, and 
who came to crown Him with their eager devotion, 
“ Henceforth, I call you not servants, but friends.’ 
Brethren, let our souls bow down, in voluntary 
surrender, before this most loving Saviour—no 
homage like that, no rest like that. And so may 
we be brought one day to hear those gracious words, 
«* Well done! good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


IV. 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORK. 


Preached in Queen Square Congregational Church, 
Brighton, Sunday morning, July 18, 1880. 


“Feed my lambs.”—Joun xxi. 15. 


No other book recognises the place of children so 
fully or so kindly as the Bible. The great books of 
the world are somewhat deficient in this. Their 
writers have had no time, made no occasion to dwell 
on children, and, perhaps, sometimes have been 
afraid to do so. The Bible does deal with children 
because of the infinite love of God, and His know- 
ledge of human destiny. Our Lord Jesus Christ set 
the child in the midst of the stormy disputers, and 
made him the ‘ype of entrance into = emcee of 
Heaven. 2 ' the-pres ‘tern et 
no distinct allusion to childhood.» wort” oe very 
Saat cna present to your mind 
how can any deeper interest gather 
around their life and their claim than that which is 
poured upon them by the words of the Risen Christ, 
“ Feed my lambs”? 
It would have been strange if such words, in keep- 
ing with the entire character of Christ’s teaching 
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and Christ’s spirit, had not led to practical results at 
a period much earlier than that of which we now 
observe the Centenary. The life of children among 
the early Christians must have been deeply affected 
by the teaching of the Master. There is still shown 
in Rome the ruin of an old military guardroom of 
the time of the Emperors, and the plaster, on which 
some rude draughtsman had scratched the figure of 
one expiring in the torture of crucifixion, and a man 
prostrate at the foot of the cross, and had added the 
taunt, “ Alexamenos worships his God!” The 
pictures of the Catacombs are a good reply to that 
rough pleasantry. Those pictures, though sepulchral, 
were genial and full of hope. They scarcely mention 
the persecutions, and conspicuous among them is the 
Good Shepherd, bearing home the lamb upon His 
shoulders. And through all those early years, there 
must have been an eager interest in children and an 
endeavour to train them in Christian faith. 

The Christian idea of the family is lofty and 
beautiful. Christianity has saturated the mutual 
respect of husband and wife, and the reverence of 
children for their parents, with a fresh, hearty 
affection. Owing to its influence the terms duty, 
obligation, and law seem out of place to describe 
relations which are wholly spontaneous, which 
answer the most intimate desires of our nature. 
But this change, which even yet is far from being 
universal, was not accomplished in a day. The 
pagan family, with its doctrine of the inferiority of 
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the wife and mother, the sternly isolated life of the 
husband, and the cruel discipline of children, lasted 
for ages in the bosom of the Church. Then 
followed the error which demanded the passionless 
life of the cloister as an essential for Christian 
saintliness. Later still, among the Reformers it 
was felt that the Gospel commands not the suppres- 
sion but the sanctification of the family; but they 
mingled with their counsels a legal and austere 
spirit which sacrificed quite too much to authority. 
It is comparatively within recent years that the 
conception of the Christian family has become so 
beautiful. 

And while so much remained to be done before 
the proper relations of the children of Christians 
to the Church could be determined, there was a 
consequent lack of energy for missionary work 
among children. Hvery one is now acquainted with 
the names of the pioneers of Sunday-school teach- 
ing. The good-hearted Cardinal of Milan, the 
ejected Minister of Taunton, the young widow of 
Flaxby Abbey, the Vicar of Catterick, the followers 
of Wesley and Whitfield—all these have been 
remembered with gratitude. Buta special devotion 
and special faculty make the name of Robert 
Raikes most memorable of all. And it is for Robert 
Raikes and his work that the immense assemblies of 
Sunday-school teachers and children thank God this 
day. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to speak dis- 
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paragingly of the present enthusiasm. It must be 
by the benign counsel of God that Christian workers, 
and workers of every kind, never lack their share of 
condescending patrons, and indolent and irresponsible 
critics, jealous of every novelty and hent on keeping 
all things quiet and respectable. Such murmurs are 
thankless, ungraceful, and a little indelicate. The 
perfect symmetry and efficiency of Sunday-schools 
will not be much assisted by the objections of those 
who sit idle. The humblest teacher who is trying 
to do something is better than his languid critic who 
falls back at last upon the complaint, “ morbid 
activity, and quite unlike the good, respectable old 
days.” If the great army of teachers temper their 
zeal with sound discretion, remain nobly dissatisfied 
with the undeniable good which their work has 
effected, recognise very frankly the defects of their 
work, and make this year the point of departure of a 
fuller consecration, an improved method and larger 
expectation, they will have amply earned their right 
to rejoice and be exceedingly glad for the great 
author, under God, of Sunday-school work. 

Let us notice a few suggestive points in connection 
with the work of Raikes. His work was no isolated 
phenomenon. It was one of several influences which 
worked mightily towards the middle and close of the 
eighteenth century : the troubles of the sixteenth and 
the dreariness of the early eighteenth centuries were 
not resultless. By processes too lengthy to describe 


here, the Church of Christ received a new baptism 
14 
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from on high, and passed through a veritable regen- 
eration. Then came upon its members a very touch- 
ing personal consecration. There was an increased 
perception of the work of Jesus Christ and of the 
glory of the Kingdom of God. The doctrine of in- 
dividual obligation in connection with the varied gifts 
bestowed on individual Christians became a reality. 
The whole scope of moral and spiritual labour was 
brought vividly into the Christian consciousness. 
Christian men came to regard their fellowship as an 
organised association, of which the bond of union 
was love to God and love to man. Some of that 
light fell upon all earnest men, but in a few it blazed 
with Apostolic fervour. And the main direction 
which work took was to deal with practical questions 
of a social kind. Progress was made which 
demanded caution lest its intrinsic value should lose 
in intensity as it gained in diffusion. But it was 
genuine progress, and the great word of Wesley, 
“the world is my parish,” was significant. 

Thus, then, about the time of which I speak there 
appeared a great band of workers—teachers, evan- 
gelists, and philanthropists—men who, perhaps, 
never met and were often ignorant of each 
other’s work. But Divine wisdom gathered all their 
energies together for good. Some of them worked 
with large and conscious aims, and their purposes 
had moral magnificence. Others worked at what lay 
nearest to their own door, but their work, like all 
good work, touched very wide circles. Among that 
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band the children were not forgotten, and Robert 
Raikes, thinking mainly of Gloucester, touched 
England and the world. And all those works, 
blessed by God’s grace, have laid this generation 
under a debt of gratitude. : 
This was an instance of individual energy and 
consecration, working along its own path amid 
obstacles and opposition. The condition of English 
children at the time was deplorable ; they grew up 
in ignorance and amid debasing influences. And even 
well-meaning men obstructed his work. There isa 
lesson here for our times. We have new methods and 
organisations, and every year sees some new endeavour 
in Christian enterprise. With many of these many 
do not sympathise. It all strikes them like Chris- 
tianity running to seed—departures from soberness 
of spirit, sensational and futile. Every honest 
worker stands or falls to his own Master. What 
strikes some as extravagant delusion may be only a 
new course taken by the fertile truth that God has 
given. There are many workers in England to-day 
who deserve from Christian men the speech of 
Gamaliel, but there are also many others who claim 
from non-workers a humble abstinence from fault- 
finding, a readiness to learn, a generous sympathy 
and co-operation. For it is by such men, who “ dare 
the undareable,” that we learn surrender to Divine 
guidance, the new fruitfulness of old truth, the 
fulfilment in many ways of God’s will for men. 
Again, Raikes was a man of eminent catholicity. 
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The work which he did was unsectarian, and it was 
done out of a generous heart. It involved no dispute 
about difficult and abstruse dogmas such as those 
for which men have cheerfully persecuted and slain 
each other. It was done not for the sake of making 
adherents to any particular church. It was a very 
practical work—to teach neglected children to read ; 
to tell them of a Saviour’s love in language that they 
should never forget; to rescue them from a future 
of certain degradation and of every possible infamy. 
His whole heart went out into that Christlike task. 
It rested in him with inspiration. It so filled him 
that he had no time for useless quarrel and debate. 
It blessed him himself, for starting from a generous 
and upright spirit, the nature of his task was of 
such a kind as enlarges the soul, purifies and makes 
men sensitive to every affection. 

And so if, as he said, he botanised in God’s 
garden, he drew into his own life much fragrance 
and beauty from the flowers. So he was able to be 
in cordial fellowship with all earnest workers for 
Jesus Christ. It is not the least of the benefits of 
such work as his that, properly apprehended, done 
for itself and not for party purposes, it makes one 
more human, less bigoted, more gentle, kind, and 
full-hearted. The Sunday-school is with us as a 
most valuable and practical result of powers that 
might have lost themselves in the dry desert, and 
the thorny wilderness of useless controversies and 
passions. It is now as when Christ set the child 
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amid the angry and passionate disciples. Many a 
man who to-day is wasting his talents, hiding his 
love by an artificial zeal for the ark of God, and 
becoming daily more contemptuous, more querulous, 
more bitter, would become a better and a happier 
man if he tried to teach children the truth which 
he believes, while he lives as though he wished to 
lose them. 

Another noticeable thing is that Robert Raikes 
was (forgive the word) a layman. This constitutes, 
from one point of view, the speciality of his work, 
just as a very special characteristic of the Sunday- 
schools to-day is that they are taught by over a 
million of laymen. That single fact is enough to 
make one grateful. Theirs is work which could not 
be done by ministers. There is no instance in which 
lay agency has been so utilised for religious purposes. 
Thus, if we look at the enormous area which is 
covered by Sunday-school work, the voluntary devo- 
tion of the choicest hours of their only quiet day by 
so many hard-working men and women, it is scarcely 
possible to over-value the devotion which this repre- 
sents, and its wholesome effects. 

We hear much of fruitless works attempted by 
Christians. Here is a very practical work actually 
being done. It marks the course which in future will 
be more and more widely adopted. The latent power 
represented by an average congregation is very great, 
and the use which is made of it for practical good is 
confessedly small. When all our Christian men and 
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women recognise the Divine call to some special work 
for Christ of a practical character, we shall see a 
most powerful result. Meanwhile, having this 
institution ready to our hand, let us toil to make 
it more and more effective. 

Another reason for congratulation on this point is 
that if ministers could do this work alone, it would 
not be advisable that they should. However well- 
meaning they might be, some special flavour would 
attach to the work which it is best it should be free 
from. Let laymen do it, and of every class and age. 
So a freer current of life runs through the Sunday- 
school—fresh and happy illustrations from daily 
tasks, simple, homely statements of truths, which 
a strictly professional teacher would colour with 
some needless bias. 

These words may be supposed to reach farther 
than one would have them, and to favour the views 
of those who object to a special and regular order of 
religious teachers. But the cases are not analogous. 
Adult congregations may be supposed to possess 
enough common-sense to detect any misleading bias 
in their minister’s mind, to discount it if it is 
unconscious, and to resent it temperately and firmly 
if it is deliberate, sophistical, and unworthy. And 
the minister has also his rivals and colleagues, 
healthily corrective. The day is happily over when 
he was the absolute authority on every topic dealing 
with ideas. The spread of journalism, the reviews 
that lie upon your tables, the diffusion of education, 
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the progress of a sound public opinion—all these 
things affect the pulpit. They make its task in some 
respects more difficult. They are over-strong meat 
for some weakly members, and are sorrowed over by 
many good people; but their progress is irresistible, 
and I have enough of confidence in God to be very 
grateful for it, and to believe it on the whole 
supremely healthy. 

Those, then, are some of the points which make 
Sunday-school work distinctive. Remember now 
that the results of Sunday-school teaching have been 
great and good—social, intellectual, and spiritual. 
It is work which is still greatly needed. This evening 
I will address myself more specially to the teachers. 
Let me close this morning by enforcing the claims of 
Sunday-school work upon the congregation, and for 
that, the words of the text are most fitting, “ Feed 
my lambs.” 

The Sunday-school is a department of church work. 
Tt claims the practical sympathy of every one inter- 
ested in the progress of Christianity. The Church 
has but itself to blame if now and then the school 
seems to drift away, to fall under a management in- 
different to, or unhappily hostile to the Church within 
whose walls its work is done. Let me say here 
that of course I am not alluding to our own school. 
I am thankful to take this occasion of acknowledging 
the cordial relations that have always subsisted 
between its officers and myself. They have strength- 
ened my hands by their prayer and by a warm- 
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hearted affection; they have believed in my sympathy 
when it has been impossible for me to show it by pre-- 
sence, and they will believe me when I say that, had 
my strength been greater, I should have served them 
better. 

But a church can only expect to be in complete 
sympathy with a school if it makes the connection 
between them very firm. There are ways of showing 
that sympathy effectively. 

I. Take care that the school shall not lack pecu- 
niary help. Let it be your care that the best appli- 
ances for teaching shall be at their disposal, so 
books shall fill the library. 

II. Send your children to the school, and take 
interest in the teachers’ work by questioning the 
children when they return, not formally, but with 
evident interest in the teachers. When the children: 
see that you feel that interest, they will be much 
more attentive. You will also provide the teachers 
with a stimulus to make their work more thorough, 
more interesting and good. 

III. An occasion of helpfulness which presents 
itself to others is this: You do not feel called to 
become teachers, but you can visit the school now 
and then, and watch its work with a keen sympathy. 
It is a slight thing. To some it would only mean 
the sacrifice of an hour’s reading of a good, sugges- 
tive book, and to others not even that! 

The objection is made that it is not your work, 
that you might be accused of intermeddling, that 
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you might see methods adopted of which you dis- 
approved, and that to be silent would be impossible, 
and to speak would give offence. Very much depends 
there on tact, courtesy, and the evident sincerity of 
your interest. But where these things are present, 
I am confident that your presence would be welcomed. 
I decline to believe that any honest teacher would 
raise his own pride as an obstacle to any improve- 
ment; he would receive frankly any kindly sugges- 
tion, and be anxious to get as much fresh light as. 
possible upon his work, and to hear what methods: 
the experience of friendly observers can suggest for 
better prosecution of his work. Meddlesomeness is 
always irritating, but to shut one’s eyes and ears to 
what is friendly and useful is deliberate suicide. And 
in the exceptional cases when, as we read of some- 
times, such efforts are rejected and teachers foolishly 
set their faces like a flit—then the condition of the 
school must always become a grave and pressing 
problem to be solved by the community at large. 
For the Sunday-school is never a close corporation, 
keeping as a mystic secret its plans, methods, and 
rules. Like all our institutions, it must be open to 
the stress and trial of the Congregational principle. 
It alone is not to be exempt. It is to its peril and 
loss if itis. The free and living force of the whole 
Church should interpenetrate it. It should ever have 
that spiritual force at its command. But, in urging 
members of this particular congregation to take 
personal interest in the school, I am not calling them 
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to any vexatious difficulty. The devotion of the 
teachers will bear any honest test, and they will 
welcome every intelligent suggestion, as all true- 
hearted ones will. 

In conclusion: the sympathy which I claim is not 
a casual and formal thing; it is such sympathy as 
must be stirred by such words as those from a 
Saviour who had passed the grave and was nearing 
the unutterable glory of the Ascension. “ Feed My 
lambs”? is the word of Him who, in those last 
pellucid days, was mindful of the ministry which 
had received now the Baptism of the Cross ; who 
remembered, as if from afar, the lesson of His own 
human childhood, the children whom He blessed, 
the child whose presence hushed the vain-glorious 
conflicts of the disciples, the child who stood in 
the midst as the chosen type of heavenliness, the 
children raised from the grave in answer to the 
agony of parents’ grief; ah, and it may be, the 
children in the arms of the “Daughters of 
Jerusalem ”’ who lined His last pilgrimage along the 
“Sorrowful Way,” and in whose young faces He saw 
the prophecy of greater trials and needs that they 
would feel. It is sympathy from those who adore 
with utter loyalty the Children’s Saviour. 

It is sympathy from those to whom living children 
are inexpressibly dear, making light and joy in your 
houses, growing daily more precious, at whom you 
look, and think sometimes what a weary course they 
may have to tread, what a battle against the devil 
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and his works to fight, who are now enshrined in 
their first innocence and guarded from every pain 
by your unresting devotion. There are certain 
crumbs from your children’s table which other 
children well might share, a spirit breathed into you 
by God’s special gift to you which He who blessed 
the children commands. you to spread abroad. 

And these are days when that Divine sympathy 
and work is urgently demanded. Education spreads 
on every side. Its increase will be, indeed, the “ in- 
crease of sorrow,”’ unless God and Christ, the claims 
of Divine righteousness, the tenderness of the Infinite 
Love are brought home to these young hearts, to be 
their master-motive until their course is run. Life 
is still stern and bitter. Classes are still unhappily 
divided, temptation is still as great. Harly teaching, 
bright, earnest, and sympathetic, is the great remedy 
—you may cast it into the dark gulf of all social evil 
—youcan dono more. Teaching, alive with spiritual 
reality, and filled with love, made plastic and many- 
sided by your intuitive sympathy, teaching which 
commands the assent of the young mind, and lays a 
strong hold on all fresh affection. That is still the 
greatest gift that we can bestow upon the children of 
England. 

Let us pray to God that this great centenary cele- 
bration may be very real to all of us; that its very 
_ greatness may not raise in any mind the captious 
question, “ Why this music and feasting?” but that 
it may draw us all into unfeigned rejoicing, into 
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fresh vigorous action, that this great work may seem 
to all of us hallowed by the abundant blessing of 
God, and that so large a gift of wisdom and love shall 
be bestowed now upon all Sunday-school workers, 
as shall make their labours tell their own blessed 
story in the life that must be lived out in the new 
century on which the Sunday-school now enters, a 
life which cannot be uneventful, and which promises 
to be laden with such grave issues as will demand the 
utmost of the spirit of Christ that is possible for men 
to possess. 


V. 


THE WATER OF THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 


Preached in Queen Square Congregational Church, 
Brighton, October 19, 1884. 


“Water out of the well of Bethlehem.”—I. Curon. xi. 15-19. 


Tuis chapter contains a catalogue of the great 
warriors who had most actively promoted the acces- 
sion of David to the throne, and who were now 
about him in the series of wars by which he swept 
the land clear of its enemies, and built the Jewish 
realm. The chronicler relates, with keen sympathy, 
many of their heroic deeds. One had warred 
with three hundred foes; another had stood with 
David in the barley-mow, and had swept back the 
Philistines, flushed with triumph; another had slain 
two champions of Moab, and an Egyptian to boot, 
had tracked a lion by his footprints in the snow, and 
slain him in his own dread retreat. But the 
chronicler devotes his largest space and most intense 
passion to the incident of the text, and this incident, 
although, like all the others, it rests upon a basis of 
conspicuous bravery, evidently owes its cardinal 
importance to far deeper considerations. 

David was fighting the Philistines, and fighting 
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them over ground that possessed a peculiar interest 
for him, for they lay at Bethlehem, and he had his 
own head-quarters at the Cave of Adullam, the most 
romantic of all his exile-haunts. The Philistines 
were somewhat hard to dislodge, and, amid the 
difficulties of the contest, David could not but think 
earnestly of his native village, now held by the foe— 
the well, into whose clear depths his young poet-face 
had so often gazed; the well, around which ever 
gathered the simple, homely, village interests; the 
well, standing hard by the gate, which was the 
centre of such justice as the village needed. All 
now was changed. Village, gate, and well lay at 
the mercy of the savage invader. For the moment, 
the deliciousness of that native spring conquered all 
else in his mind; with that keen sense of difference 
between things which to the vulgar eye seem 
identical in kind,—that same intuition which had 
prompted him, years ago, in the house of Ahimelech, 
to cry, “There is no sword like Goliath’s! Give me 
that! ”’—the sentiment which is the poet’s equal title 
to reverence and scorn—he now felt: “There is no 
water like that of the well of Bethlehem”: speech 
came fast on thought—“ Oh, that one would bring 
me of its water!” This may have been said simply 
as a mechanical utterance of his absorbing inward 
thought, or to stimulate his army to a general 
advance. But he could scarcely have anticipated 
what followed. Three of his heroes, whether out of 
pure joy of warfare, or from absolute devotion to 
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him, their king, burst through the ranks of the 
enemy, drew water from the beleaguered well, and, 
returning, laid it at his feet. ‘‘ But David would not 
drink of it, but poured it out to the Lord, and said, 
My God forbid it me, that I should do this thing: 
shall I drink the blood of these men that have put 
their lives in jeopardy? For with the jeopardy of 
their lives they brought it. Therefore he would not 
not drink it.” 

Some might be tempted to think David’s conduct 
here fantastic and wasteful—the ill-timed intrusion 
of a poetic sentiment on the stern realities of life. 
On the contrary, it was the act of a sagacious 
general ; still further, it was the act of a chivalrously 
noble-hearted man ; and, yet again, the act of a man 
whose theory of life was evidently very spiritual. 
His conduct is penetrated with the sense of the 
value of life, with deep appreciation of heroism, and 
with a high-minded shrinking from any mean appro- 
priation of the unselfish devotion of his fellow-men. 

There is a temper—the reverse of David’s—that 
calmly accepts, as its legitimate due, the heroic 
energies of past generations, of the present, and of 
individual toilers. Some lives there are that, what- 
ever is done for them, are never thrilled by any self- 
abasing surprise; no sacrifice is above their merit— 
their bottomless egotism could swallow worlds. 
They have adopted as their motto—but with their 
own evil rendering—the words of the Centurion: “T 
am aman having under me soldiers, and I say unto 
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one, Go! and he goeth, and to another, Come! and 
he cometh, and to my servant, Do this! and he 
doeth it!”? And this motto, as they read it, de- 
grades their own life, and is the curse of that of all 
their dependents. This view, widely developed as it 
is, corrupts human life and the world ; it makes men 
into mechanical drudges ; it quenches personality in 
the subject or the workman, simply in order to let it 
blossom, with evil luxuriance, in the sovereign or the 
master. 

This base acceptance of the incalculable risks and. 
toils and sorrows of other men is to be noted, for 
example, in— 

1. Those in whom is developed the undue love of 
command and the wmperious appetite for personal dis- 
tinction.—There were monarchs of the older world 
who remorselessly sacrificed blood and treasure to 
build themselves impregnable cities—the ruins of 
which to-day attest the sad futility of physical 
strength ; or to erect stately sepulchres, which, by a 
beneficent revenge, have become the prison-houses of 
their own enduring infamy. An Eastern chieftain, 
anxious to impress a stranger with his unchallenge- 
able authority, bade his warrior take the needless 
death-leap. He finds his proper place in this list. 
Napoleon so far abused his marvellous personal 
ascendancy as to invest his wars with a fresh glamour, 
infatuate his troops, and to squander them pitilessly 
for his own ambitious ends. And from these heights 
of evil we may drop easily into regions most clearly 
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ignoble, but still greatly valued by their occupants, 
where everything goes to feed the pride and to pander 
to the swelling vanity of those who court the pre- 
eminence, and whose very domestic affections dis- 
solve into nothingness, as soon as it may seem clear 
that they cannot minister to a subtle selfishness. 

Over all this there is written the doom of God. 
Here there is no sympathy with the poor human 
machine—a machine, but still alive, flesh and blood 
—toiling ever, though often, like those brickmakers 
of old, denied their straw, to anticipate the demands 
and to avert the wrath of its shallow despots. It is 
seen— 

2. In those simply selfish ones who have not yet risen 
high enough to afford themselves the luwwry of tyranny. 
—“Hverybody for himself!” is the godless maxim 
of these. The infidel French editor remarked that to 
him the idea of God lacked “ actuality,” and thus to 
these the past, with all its vast activities and self- 
sacrificing heroisms, reads like an idle romance. 
The present, with all its great movements and its 
struggles for the well-being of all, counts for nothing ; 
for them the universe is strictly limited by its possi- 
bilities of coinage into their own personal utility. 

Thus, a few years ago, there was a loud cry in 
England (the cry was too loud for its strength!) that 
Christian Englishmen must ignore all distinctions of 
race and creed in Hastern Europe. Why? Out of 
a large-hearted desire to “ring in the Christ that is 
to be,” and who, being likely to be that which He 
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eternally is, may make short work of all distinctions 
based on human passions? By no means! But to 
defend Turkey against an enemy whom it was a 
traditional duty to regard as “shockingly be- 
nighted !”? and, above all, to nurse Turkish scrip and 
to save the bond-holders! Even now itis thought 
by some a legitimate and noble goal of English and 
Kuropean policy to wring the full Shylock measure 
out of wretched Egyptian fellaheen. 

And I have heard a farmer, whose parcel of ground 
one might ride round in a couple of hours, express 
an eager desire for a war between two great 
powers, since it would probably enrich him. Mer- 
chants and millowners have not been free from such 
wishes. All this is to batten on flesh and blood; 
and the men who are capable of this would be capable 
of drinking the water of the well of Bethlehem and 
of forgetting to thank the donors. But the same 
thing is seen in— 

3. The indifferent ; for even here there is wrong.— 
Many of us are, like the receivers of stolen property, 
only too satisfied to receive and to ask no questions. 
We expect all the machinery of our life to work with 
regularity, but are coldly indifferent to the means, 
Our breakfast-table must be well laid; but who 
thinks of the infinite toil that it symbolises? The 
toil is paidfor? Perhaps! Yet there may, later on, 
be some energetic talk even on this point. The 
curious apathy of the great majority is often the 
parent of cruel injustice. 
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Through all this, however superficially illustrated 
here, there pierces an essentially irreligious, atheistic 
view of the world and of human life; a degraded 
estimate, a cynical and desparing idea—the world is 
a machine, and fate or chance is its God! No ray 
of light Divine enters this dreary swamp; and the 
explanation of it is, that in all such circles as have 
been described there is no room for David’s noble ery. 

Let us learn from him a view of life, diviner and 
therefore more humane. The heroic act of his 
warriors produced in David a shrinking as if of awe 
and personal unworthiness; no wasting of their gift, 
but a sublime honouring of it by its dedication to 
the Lord; and, furthermore, an added impulse to 
self-abnegation. The course of my argument will 
be clear when I say that such water-fetching has 
been done for us all, and that we ought to accept it 
in David’s mood. 

This text has an unsuspectedly wide range of 
suggestiveness. Start from it, and think of— 

I. The heroic water-fetching that lies behind our own 
life. ‘ 

i. Historically, we call ours the nineteenth century ; 
we are proud of it, and our occasional grumbling is 
only another form of admiration. Some time ago I 
travelled with a Roman Catholic priest, and we 
talked much of other ages which, for their profound 
learning, soaring religious art, and hierarchical power, 
might well have impressed him with a yearning for 
their return; then, talk chanced upon the present, 
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when, to my surprise, he exclaimed, “A wonderful 
age, a glorious age!” Let this be conceded; but 
the question is, How have we reached this nineteenth 
century? The story of that progress is immeasur- 
ably strange. Whole civilisations lie behind us, 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
—each has contributed its quota, and we inherit the 
best of each. Dim crowds of warriors, statesmen, 
and thinkers, and martyrs—all have done their best, 
that we might stand where we stand now. Do we 
reflect, with sufficient gratitude to God and man, on 
that costly past of which we are—the result? 

ii. The present day.—Our life is enriched by the 
multitudinous toil of those who remain unknown, 
and often scantily rewarded. Vast political move- 
ments, that may have owed none of their success to 
our exertions, tell upon our personal prosperity. Of 
these, little need be said; but what the higher and 
middle classes of England need to pay most attention 
to just now is the growing perception of the dim 
host of toilers—a host able to speak for itself, if it 
only knew how—a host that does not lack its well- 
wishers. But the retort—quite against David in our 
text—is, “ Supply and demand !” “ Work paid for! ”” 
When will such critics gather courage to confess 
what they feel in their uneasy conscience,—that 
there are multitudes working at a shamefully inade- 
quate wage, yet not daring to complain? The law 
of “the natural and self-adjusting standard of 
wage” is not precisely infallible. It is true that no 
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wave of sentiment can effect a change in economic 
conditions ; but the first step, after all, is to evoke a 
restlessness and embarrassment—a sense almost of 
Shame, in those classes of society that profit by 
underpaid labour. Then let the political economist 
step in, and suggest, under watchful eyes, what 
strikes him as best! Meanwhile, David’s words are 
not without their meaning to us under existing social 
conditions. 

iii. But let us step on to more personal ground.— 
Some of us are where we are through the wonderful 
devotion of our parents. They hesitated at no 
sacrifice, so that we might begin life under more 
favourable auspices than they commenced it them- 
selves. Some to whom I speak must feel this full 
well. Your parents died before they could see you 
where you are now, and they lie asleep in the distant 
village, amid surroundings that always recur to you, 
and sometimes wring your heart when your deeper 
self is touched. 

Some of us, later on in life, have been saved by 
the generous resolve and clinging faithfulness of 
those whom it cost a great effort to befriend us. Be 
sure that behind each one of us, mysteriously inter- 
woven with our life, there lies some pathetic story of 
unselfish devotion. 

And when we think of this, how are we to be moved 
by it? The view that scoffs at David’s coolly accepts 
all this as its due—is stirred by no generous and 
grateful thought; is too proud, selfish, or lazy to 
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prostrate itself before the sacrifices that gave it 
being. But what does David’s view lead us to? 

1. Sudden thoughtfulness.—An emotion as of awe, 
a shrinking as of unworthiness. What are we, that 
all this should have been done for us? The old 
Italian audience rose at Terence’s line—<I am a 
man: I count nothing human alien to me!” Surely 
we, with a far more wonderful past behind us, may 
well do the same—may learn reverence for that 
majesty of history which the children of the market- 
place deride. As for the present, may we not learn 
to view our privileges with a more anxious sense of 
responsibility, and to ponder with deep concern those 
social problems which no sentiment can solve, but 
which will only be solved effectually by those in 
whom the Spirit of Christ abides? As for the home 
sacrifices, possibly forgotten in the fierce struggle of 
life, surely only one reminding word is needful to 
bring the tears to your eyes, and the yearning to. 
your heart, and to set you thinking, “Can I ever be 
worthy of that often slighted past that made the 
best of what Iam?” Assuredly our first thought 
should be, “ How can I accept this marvellous his- 
tory of toil and sacrifice, this age-long agony, 
martyrdom, and heroic constancy ? ” 

2. The acceptance of such services as have been 
referred to is inevitable, for we cannot unmake history 
or sever ourselves from the complex influences of the 
present order of society. But what does rest in every 
man’s power is, to form his own estimate of the value 
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of such services, and to decide what use their sacred 
splendour or gentle unselfishness urge him to put 
them to. 

David, as we have seen, formed a most lofty con- 
ception of his warriors’ act. Far from making any 
critical or niggardly deduction on the score of their 
safe return, he said that the water had been bought 
with blood! And does he not hereby rebuke the 
temper of those who sit at home in well-ordered 
ease, placidly accepting the best that their fore- 
fathers, their friends, and servants can do for them, 
and then grumbling because that best is not costly 
enough? “What! art safely back from that 
venture on my behalf, and no wounds upon thee, no 
visible scratch? The task was easy and its danger 
evidently slight. Jf thou hadst died upon the field 
thou shouldst have had a monument, and I myself 
have written the epitaph!” Is that temper quite 
unknown to us, with its systematic depreciation of 
all that is great and sacrificing and tender—a depre- 
ciation that springs sometimes from unimaginative 
dulness, but is often a clumsy attempt to parry the 
stabs of self-accusing shame? But, dear brethren, 
if we will let David be our guide in this matter, we 
shall find every day, on the large scale and the small, 
—in the vast movements of history, the lives and 
struggles of those who died long ago,—yes, and 
before our eyes to-day, that which must deepen our 
thought of life and fill it with sacredness. 

For, after all, it is the thought of sacredness that 
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governs David’s conduct here, and explains his recep- 
tion of the gift. He did not waste it, or toss it away 
like ditch-water; he found it worthy to be offered im 
solemn sacrifice to the Eternal God. What honour so 
great, what acknowledgment more ample! And the 
lesson is self-evident. For what can we do when we 
read and see the great history of noble toil and 
sacrifice but turn our back upon our atheistic and 
fatalist view of the world and life? It is no blind- 
working fate that has casually unveiled these splendid 
acts, this persistence in well-doing. God is here. 
God is in the world. From Him, through Him, and 
for Him, is all the good that we admire. Believe 
implicitly in Him. Adore Him as you read the past 
and move in the present. Ask Him if He has not 
sent all this. Dedicate it again to Him, and implore 
His presence still with the world, that He has never 
ceased to bless, and with your own life, behind which 
He has placed this background of toil and jeopardy 
and beautiful sacrifice. 

3. But such acknowledgment will be all in vain 
unless it leads us to that instant impulse to self- 
abnegation which we see in David. This is the 
practical tendency of all such lives and deeds. They 
bless the world, not simply or chiefly by the actual 
benefits they bestow, but by the answering spirit 
that they evoke in all who view them aright. Many 
there have been the value of whose sacrifice could 
be measured by no palpable thing, but simply by its 
far-reaching influence. 
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The legend of Curtius, self-devoted that he might 
save the State, may have been simply a concrete 
personification of the general patriotism of early 
Rome; but it gave memorable impulses to later 
generations. It was not absent from the mind of 
Regulus; it helped to cheer the Roman legions in 
Parthia and Persia and amid the German swamps 
and forests ; it spoke in the indulgent poet of society, 
and surprised him into the cry, “ Dulce et decorwm est 
pro patria mori !” 

But if this be legend, how much deeper is the 
teaching, how much more imperative the example, 
that comes to men from the region of unquestioned 
fact! God has set our lives in a framework of noble 
and unceasing sacrifice. He will not have us flout it, 
will not be satisfied if we barrenly admire it; He 
would have us go and do likewise. For the great 
host that He raised up in past times to serve their 
generation have now become the “Cloud of Wit- 
nesses’; and in the memory of their service, and 
the consciousness of their righteously expectant gaze, 
we can only beseech Him, in humility and eager 
desire, to make us worthier of His blessed gifts, and 
to lead us in the way that the fathers trod. 

In conclusion, one vital Christian truth lies at the 
heart of this whole subject, supplies the possibility 
and the inspiration of this view of life, which is 
otherwise too great and holy for men to dream of. 
It is that transcendent sacrifice of Christ which finds 
a significant though undesigned illustration in the 
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old Jewish story. For, many centuries after these 
Hebrew worthies had been laid asleep, man was 
afflicted with a yet fiercer thirst, and, though he 
knew it not, it was a thirst for the water of his 
earliest home, the water that flows from the eternal 
hills. The Incarnate Son of God then came amongst 
us, and, at cost of His own most sacred life, brought 
us the true living water of Bethlehem—the water 
which His people, but in a sense more mysterious 
than David knew, have ever since called blood. And 
the parallel grows closer when we remember that the 
Lord, whose own mighty sacrifice of Himself is the 
fountain of our spiritual and eternal life, has also 
most fully taught us the value of a life, has revealed 
to us the under-depths of being, has enjoined upon 
us that generous sympathy of man with man, and 
that spirit of eager and joyous gratitude which, most. 
of all, purify and sweeten human life. 


NER 


MICAIAH, THE SON OF IMLA. 


Preached in Queen Square Congregational Church, 
Brighton, Sunday Evening, September 19, 1886. 


“But Jehoshaphat said, Is there not here a prophet of the 
Lord besides, that we might inquire of him? And the king 
of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, There is yet one man, by whom 
we may inquire of the Lord: but I hate him; for he never 
prophesied good unto me, but always evil : the same is Micaiah 
the son of Imla. And Jehoshaphat said, Let not the king say 
so.”—II. CHRON. xviii. 6, 7. 


THxEsE words were spoken on an important day, the 
day of the ratification of that alliance between Israel 
and Judah, which was to mark the healing of a long 
and momentous breach. For nearly a century the 
two kingdoms had run on separate lines. The origin 
of their disruption is well known. The flippancy of 
a headstrong youth had offended the bulk of his 
people, and had driven them into the arms of an 
ambitious and unscrupulous soldier, Jeroboam, who 
skilfully turned to his own ends the popular indigna- 
tion. Humanly speaking, the disruption would seem 
to have been a political mistake. The threats of 
Rehoboam were the reckless and unweighed out- 
bursts of a youth, rather than the announcement of 
a deliberately determined policy of tyranny. That 
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this was the case is proved by the subsequent history 
of Judah. It is instructive to compare the state of 
Judah with that of Israel during the century now 
closing. The throne of Judah remained unshaken, 
and the chronicler has something good to say of 
every reign. Thus, even in Rehoboam’s reign we 
read: “And also in Judah things went well.” In 
the days of his successor Abijah: ‘ The children of 
Israel prevailed, because they relied on the Lord God 
of their fathers.” And Abijah is distinctly spoken 
of as a mighty king. Asa “did that which was 
good and right in the eyes of the Lord his God ; and 
the kingdom was quiet.”” In Asa’s days there was a 
great revival of piety, and a determined crusade 
against idolatry. “God was with them, and the 
heart of Asa was perfect all his days.” And thus 
we reach the days of Jehoshaphat, undoubtedly the 
greatest monarch since Solomon. Jehoshaphat “ had 
riches and honour in abundance”; he ruled his 
people with energy and wisdom, was profoundly 
solicitous for their best welfare, and appointed com- 
petent persons to instruct them in religion and 
justice. In his wars he was brilliantly successful, 
and during his reign the internal prosperity of 
Judah was probably far greater than had been 
known since the best days of Solomon. Judah had 
sustained, with remarkable tranquillity, the immense 
shock of the disruption. 

The history of Israel during the same period is 
very different. The life of the new state was tainted 
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at its very origin, “ Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin.” The history is that of ever- 
increasing idolatry, bloodshed, violence. In Judah 
the house of Solomon had retained its throne invio- 
late, but in Israel the third dynasty of adventurous 
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usurpers, the house of Omri, is quickly nearing its 
close in the person of Ahab. 

The reign of Jehoshaphat was marked by a cessa- 
tion of the wars which had prevailed between Israel 
and Judah during the previous years of the disrup- 
tion ; wars in which neither nation had been able to 
secure decisive victory, and which simply enfeebled 
them both in the face of the foreign powers which 
dangerously threatened the safety of Palestine. 
Jehoshaphat had long been on friendly terms with 
the house of Omri, and in this chapter we find him a 
gladly-welcomed guest at the court of Ahab. His 
presence and his aid were, indeed, greatly needed. 
Three years previously Ahab had, probably in spite 
of himself, seriously defeated Benhadad of Damascus. 
But the Syrian courtiers knew the man with whom 
they had to deal, and obtained from him such terms 
of peace as really flung away the advantage of his 
victory. Something was said, indeed, as to a Syrian 
evacuation of Ramoth-Gilead; but year after year 
swept by, and Benhadad stiil hung tenaciously to 
that important stronghold. The need of action 
became evident even to Ahab, and on the occasion of 
this visit of Jehoshaphat he concerted with him a 
common campaign against the Syrian king. 
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But, reading between the lines of the narrative, it 
is clear that Jehoshaphat was not quite at his ease. 
There was something in the atmosphere of the 
Northern Kingdom which he felt to be unlike the 
atmosphere of Judah—something in his host that 
filled him with concern. And, therefore, committed 
to the alliance as he was, he felt the need of counsel 
and guidance: ‘‘ Enquire, I pray thee, at the Word 
of the Lord to-day.” To Ahab nothing was more 
easy. It merely involved the gathering together of 
a kept band of 400 prophets, professedly prophets of 
Jehovah, but in reality deeply steeped in idolatry—a 
paid claque, a mob of sycophants, eager to approve 
his every wish. From these, as was natural, came 
the loud reply: “Go up; for God will deliver it 
into the king’s hand.” 

But if Jehoshaphat was ill at ease before, he was 
now more seriously disquieted. Himself a righteous 
man, and a sovereign who had had much to do with 
prophets, he knew one when he saw him, and as he 
scanned that herd of flatterers and listened to their 
glib parrot-cry, surely it is not wrong to suppose that 
he thought, “Is this what is meant by ‘ enquiring of 
the Lord’? Are these my new ally’s only counsel- 
lors at his hour of need?” And, therefore, with 
thinly-veiled contempt for the crowd over which he 
glanced, Jehoshaphat persisted: ‘‘Is there not here 
a prophet of the Lord besides, that we might enquire 
of him?” 

That is the wise and reverent question to ask, amid 
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the illusions of every fashionable opinion, amid all 
smooth and flattering promises. It marks the devout 
habit of looking behind the outward show and of 
searching every matter to its depths in the fear of 
God. Then Ahab gave the remarkable answer of the 
text, “There is yet one man by whom we may 
enquire of the Lord; but I hate him, for he never 
prophesied good unto me, but eae evil; the same is 
Micaiah the son of Imla.”’ 

In Jehoshaphat’s reply, “ Let not the king say so,’ 
there is something more than courteous deprecation 
and polite remonstrance; there is the accent of serious 
alarm. To aman like Jehoshaphat, Ahab’s petulant 
and foolish excuse must surely have seemed an invol- 
untary self-betrayal. 

And thus, while Zedekiah, the Thersites of that 
prophet-crowd, keeps up the farce to the very end, 
and passes beyond speech into acted buffoonery, 
Micaiah is sent for. His first reply was m form 
favourable; but he was not evading his solemn 
message. This was no timid evasion, it was caustic 
satire. “Goup, goup. Your chosen friends assure 
you that all will be well; what further need you 
ask?” Ahab fully understood him, and pressed on 
with the singular obstinacy of the man who will hear 
what he does not mean to believe, and has no inten- 
tion of acting upon. “Tell me the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” Then came the 
stern but pathetic answer: “I did see all Israel 
scattered upon the mountains, as sheep that have no 
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shepherd: and the Lord said, These have no master: 
let them return, therefore, every man to his house in 
peace.” And the spirit of Elijah the Tishbite rested 
on Micaiah as he swept on, rising into the vision of 
God and the heavenly host. ‘Who shall entice 
Ahab to his death?” “TI will entice him. I will 
be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets.” 
Yes; that, indeed, if all other wiles should fail, is 
man’s last and well-nigh fatal snare. When priests 
and prophets labour for their own selfish ends, for 
lucre, for station, for personal safety, and for comfort, 
man is easily enticed to his shame and ruin. 

The sequel is well enough known. The march on 
Ramoth-Gilead ; the base disguise of Ahab, a coward 
to the last, and a betrayer of his chivalrous ally ; the 
bow drawn at a venture, the casual arrow with its 
unerring flight, contemptuous of all disguises and 
making them a superfluous folly—the death of the 
wicked king. 

For a few moments let us notice the frame of 
mind revealed in Ahab’s reply to Jehoshaphat: “ I 
hate him ; for he never prophesied good unto me, but 
always evil.” Note the significance of that one 
obdurate voice rising clearly above the four hundred, 
unanimous in their approval; that thin undercurrent 
of adverse prophecy—so slight, yet so effective; so 
easy to scoff at, so difficult really to forget. That is 
a voice which we hear again and again in our life; 
we hear it most loudly at the special crises of our 
career, and often under circumstances of great per- 
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plexity, when it is hard for us to accept it, but when 
rejection of it may be fatal. 

When one solitary voice flatly contradicts the 
voice of a multitude, and contradicts it on matters of 
serious moment—which voice are we to believe? 
There are few questions so important, few that are 
apparently so difficult. For, on such occasions, there 
is much to be said which is too often true, but the 
difficulty is, to be quite sure that it is true of this 
particular case. 

The one voice which mars the general symphony 
may, a8 we say, be that of a recluse, wholly ignor- 
ant of affairs, excellent in the study, useless, and even 
misleading in the market-place; it may be that of a 
dreamy utopian whose world is not ours, is indeed no 
one’s but his own ; the voice of a man who is never 
happy unless he is in opposition; or that of a 
grudging and envious man, or a sullen hypochondriac; 
or of a man with some moral twist that disables his 
judgment; or of a pedantic theorist whose out- 
rageous and exasperating paradox runs absurdly 
counter to the sound decisions of the majority. 
Yes; we often find it hard to choose, and apparently 
it is difficult oftentimes to say what can give to the 
protesting voice its immense authority. The difficulty 
is a real one—it is part of the mysterious discipline 
of our life that it should be so; but it is not always 
so great a difficulty as it seems. For there is usually 
something or another which, to the truly attentive 
ear and heart, strikes the note of truth. Sometimes 
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it is an all-victorious earnestness or the obstinate 
reiteration of a message in season and out of season, 
or a partial but most impressive verification by 
experience ; or, again, the voice claims our verdict, 
despite ourselves, and by reason of a host of circum- 
stances, vague and indefinable, but irresistible in 
their cumulative effect. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the text, the question is practically decided by the 
mood with which we come to think of the unsilenced 
prophet. 

“T hate him!” That was an ominously fierce 
expression. Ahab, on this great day, amid the 
applause of his courtiers, exultant in the alliance of 
Jehoshaphat, has leisure to hate one poor Israelite. 
We could have understood an expression of indiffer- 
ence, or even of contempt, or the infliction of punish- 
ment upon Micaiah for his insolence ; but the gather- 
ing of this fierce emotion of hatred in Ahab’s heart 
was the best indication of Micaiah’s power. That 
tribute of hatred sprang from Ahab’s conscience. It 
is the precise method by which weak and cruel men 
are wont to confess that not the man, but the message 
has found them out. Notice also the weakness of 
Ahab’s device for suppressing an unwelcome truth. 
Micaiah had not intended to be present, but a Divine 
necessity brings him on the scene, and his voice over- 
rules all others. This narrative symbolises man’s 
frequent attitude towards the truth. It is a test-. 
case. By it wemay conveniently weigh our disposi- 
tion towards any unwelcome message. Young men 
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and women, starting in life with abundant promise, 
amid the acclamation of hosts of friends, you may be 
irritated by perhaps one grim, dissenting voice, | 
critical, dissatisfied, implacable, which sadly chal- 
lenges the place in this universe to which general 
opinion reads your title clear. Be very careful how 
you treat that voice! It may be the voice of an 
ignorant, envious, churlish man, but, on the other 
hand, it may be the voice of one who has pierced to 
the secret of your inner life, and who, if you would 
only listen, might spare you an idle journey, might 
rescue you from misery and shame. 

Again, there are books or teachers whom we have 
to deal with, and who sadly irritate us, and we say, 
like Marguerite to Faust, but often, alas, without her 
simplicity: “Thou art not a Christian.” Let us 
patiently ask: are we really angry in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts? or, are we angry because these 
books or voices spoil our own theories, wound our 
prejudices, smile at our favourite catch-words, wither 
our ideas of success, and are, in the name of the 
truth of God, relentless amid our flatterers? Do 
they simply offend our self-love, and rebuke our 
calculated prudence? Let us be careful. These 
books and voices may be wrong; if so, theirs the 
loss and the penalty. But, very often, conscience 
would tell us there is a possibility that they are 
right. 

For every honest public worker, the history of 
Micaiah the son of Imla contains inspiring lessons. 
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Not infrequently, his attitude is the only one that is 
righteously possible to us. All, then, depends on 
the vitality of the protesting voice; in this often 
bitter conflict God is so really present that in the 
long run the voice of truth inevitably wins, and 
“wisdom is justified of her children.” Close sym- 
pathy with his kind, personal lowliness, self-suppres- 
sion pushed even to pathetic extremes, unshakable 
loyalty to the teaching of the Spirit of God, and calm 
indifference to fashionable moods of flattery or dis- 
approval—these are virtues necessary to every 
religious worker. If he deferentially consults the 
noble of this world what message he may utter; if 
he asks the man of affairs, whose difficult life 
reminds him always, not only of Jacob’s wrestling, 
but also of Jacob’s subtlety, and who is fiercely 
tempted to give his vote for a Gospel of compromise ; 
if he asks the poor and becomes the spokesman, not 
of their wrongs, but of a maddened despair which 
does not represent their truer self, he passes from 
the side of Micaiah to that of the four hundred. 
Lastly, there is one solemn application of this 
incident, which has, no doubt, occurred to us already. 
In every human heart, disobedient to Christ, impeni- 
tent and unreconciled, there is a voice as of Micaiah 
the son of Imla; but it is really the voice of the 
Lord Himself, speaking to that heart, amid all its 
distractions and its earthly pleasures, the message of 
evil and not of good. And men may come to chafe 
so angrily under that patient, ever-haunting warning 
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and appeal, that finally they may cry: “I hate it, I 
hate it!” If that be so, remember Ahab’s doom, 
Oh, let it not be so with us! For us no arrow of 
doom piercing at the last through our thickest 
disguises. Rather, let us implore, through God’s 
infinite mercy, the arrow of conviction falling on a 
heart penitently unbared to its stroke; conviction, 
repentance, and faith, leading us home to the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of our souls. 


WEE 
THE RETURN OF THE EVIL ONE. 


Preached in Queen Square Congregational Church, 
Brighton, March 4, 1888. 


‘ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none. 
Then he saith, I will return into my house from whence I 
came out; and when he is come he findeth it empty, 
swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh with 
himself seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there; and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first. Even so shall it be also unto 
this wicked generation.” —MarT. xii. 43-45. 


Most of our Saviour’s parables are very bright and 
gracious, but some of them show how deeply He 
knew the darkest secrets of the spirit of man. To 
the latter class belongs this sombre and searching 
saying, a saying which, by reason of its weird 
imagery, and because of its statement of the worst 
possibilities of evil in the human soul, may fairly be 
regarded as unique among the utterances of Christ. 

This is the most terrible judicial word which our 
Lord’s conflict with the Pharisees led Him to utter; 
nor can it in any degree be understood, except by a 
minute examination of the context, which describes 
one of the most eventful and melancholy of the many 
interviews of Christ with His enemies. 

This discourse, therefore, will in great part be 
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devoted to a necessary study of the circumstances 
which led up to the utterance of the text, and I will 
close it by a few practical illustrations of the great 
principle to which the text bears witness. First, 
then, at verse 22, there rises before us a most 
wretched being whom, however unwiliingly, we must 
acknowledge as a fellow-man, but a man so afflicted, 
maimed, and mutilated, as to be almost past recogni- 
tion. For he was possessed with a devil, and was 
blind and dumb. Let us try to get a picture of this 
man before us. He was “devil-ridden.”” Whatever 
mystery surrounds the subject of demoniacal posses- 
sion, it is obvious that the man was diseased in spirit ; 
his inward nature was disordered ; he was not a self- 
controlling being. Malignant evil, capricious and 
maddened passion, ruled him. Nor was this all. No 
Sweet vision, no orderly arrangement in the external 
worlé, could minister to his inward agony—for the 
man was blind. And, moreover, he was denied the 
relief of speech. His only colloquy could be with his 
own most miserable spirit, and all his sufferings were 
aggravated by an awful isolation from mankind. 
We are gazing, then, upon the mere wreck of a man 
—a supreme instance of spiritual and physical 
disease. 

Nor could we easily nerve ourselves to look upon 
such a spectacle, but for the most glorious incident 
that followed. For the Lord Jesus Christ met this 
man, measured Himself at once against the forces of 
evil so terribly manifest in him, and healed the man, 
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swept out of him the deranged spirit, opened his eyes 
to the light, and gave him the sweet relief of speech. 

The previous condition of the man was too 
notorious to be denied, so the Pharisees, casting about 
them for some explanation of the cure which should 
dishonour the Physician, finally hit upon one which, 
for its clumsy stupidity and cynical evil-hearted- 
ness, is surely unequalled. They said that Christ 
had healed this man “by the power of Beelzebub.” 
The stupidity of the explanation was at once pointed 
out by our Lord Himself in His allusion to the 
“divided household”; but what He felt far more 
deeply than the unintelligence of His critics was 
the appalling disbelief in all good, the failure to 
recognise the hand of God, of which their argument 
gave evidence. For this had been a crucial instance 
of Christ’s power to cast out evil. The Pharisees 
had watched the Divine Healer at His work; and 
instead of seeing in that work the prophecy and 
symbol of a glorious triumph over sin and sorrow, 
they had replied with painful obtuseness, “ We see 
in this simply the victory of the great devil!” 
Such a word can only be described as heartrending. 
What can be done for men who thus deliberately 
ascribe good to the power of supreme evil ? 

This blind and wicked misreading of good is surely 
the historical basis of our Lord’s next utterance— 
“ Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
Man it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever shall 
speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven 
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_ him.” And this assurance, so terrible and yet so for- 
bearing, can only be understood if we remember the 
circumstances under which it was given; for our 
Lord had been teaching no specific dogmas with 
regard to the Holy Spirit. What He was here con- 
fronted with was an obstinate practical denial of the 
Spirit’s work. The Pharisees had seen good, and 
had called it evil. The Pharisaic tree was tested by 
its fruits. ; 

_ To ascribe God’s work to the devil remains the 
most desperate transgression of which men can ever 
be guilty. And so far from this being a sin which it 
is impossible to commit in the present day, what is 
more likely, what is more a matter of experience, than 
that the “ sin against the Holy Ghost”? may be com- 
mitted in a dispensation peculiarly known as the 
“dispensation of the Spirit”? It is matter for 
sorrow, however, that Christians very often fail to 
remember how our Lord came to utter this sentence. 
The “sin against the Holy Ghost,” instead of being 
sought for in the field of practical life and conduct, 
has been transferred oftentimes to a wholly unreal 
and mystical position. And the cause of this trans- 
ference (which has desolated so many tender and 
apprehensive souls), perhaps, arises from the fact that 
men have not dared to accept as true our Lord’s 
language of infinite tolerance concerning His per- 
sonal claims. True! “to speak a word against the 
Son of Man” is a sin: and the believer’s instinctive 
shrinking from those who deny the Deity of Christ and 
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His atoning work is defensible on the ground of the 
believer’s absolute loyalty to the Saviour. But yet, 
for these painful misreadings of His claims, He Him- 
self assures us that there is forgiveness! There is a 
greater sin, and that sin is the denial of the Spirit of 
God, of which these Pharisees had evidently been 
guilty. If we follow this line of thought, we may 
agree that such sin or approaches to it are still pos- 
sible to-day, but in a quarter where very often they 
have not been sought. 

For instance, we need scarcely allude to that curious 
and complicated group of so-called moral theories 
which bear the name of Pessimism, and which, al- 
though, when confined to the purely speculative region 
they deserve more compassion than indignation, still, 
in many cases, have an intimate fellowship with 
actual moral depravity, spring from it, and ripen 
and bear fruit in distinct acts of crime against God 
and man. If men can deliberately believe that 
“this universe is ordained for the worst, and that 
this is the worst of all possible worlds,” it is obvious 
that they can scarcely escape becoming deniers of 
the Spirit of God. The natural corollary of believing 
in the worst, is the personal attempt to be and to do 
the worst. 

But even when we put deliberate Pessimism aside, 
the existence cannot be denied of a perilous tendency 
to believe in evil rather than in goodness, and to 
render scanty recognition to the work of the Spirit 
of God. There is a scepticism about the conduct and 
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the motives of one’s fellow-men which may easily 
become an offence against, or a quenching or griev- 
ing of, the Spirit of God. And the teaching of this 
chapter should surely lead us to pray with intense 
anxiety that we may never be guilty of conduct which 
even distantly approaches that of the Pharisees in 
this chapter. 

But the story remains half told. These very men 
who had watched our Lord’s healing work, and had 
been so quick to read it as the “sign of Beelzebub,” 
venture to come up to Him, asif nothing had happened, 
and to say, with unblushing effrontery, “ Master ! we 
would see a sign!” Every word in that sentence 
must have sounded like mockery. Then Christ spoke 
a dark and terrible word: “An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh a sign!”’ There is no sign for it, 
there can be no sign for it that it will not misread. 
And yet the Sign was there before them, not alone 
in the miraculous healing, but in the profoundly 
significant self-assertion whereby the carpenter’s Son, 
the meek and lowly Jesus of Nazareth, affirmed, “ A 
greater than Solomon is here!” 

Unquestionably, this whole passage contains our 
Lord’s darkest estimate of the generation to which 
He came. He was undergoing His most saddening 
experience of the Pharisaic temper. Therefore, He 
cast into one weird sentence the causes of the denial 
and the interpretation of the whole episode. 

“The unclean spirit, when he is gone out of the 
man, passeth through waterless places, seeking rest, 
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and findeth it not. Then he saith, I will return into 
my house whence I came out; and when he is come 
he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
goeth he and taketh with himself seven other spirits 
more evil than himself, and they enter in and dwell 
there; and the last state of that man becometh 
worse than the first. Even so shall it be also unto 
this evil generation !” 

The Pharisees had undergone, at some time or 
other, what looked like cleansing, and what, in some 
sense, may have been cleansing. The house of their 
soul had been “swept”? by minute legal enactments, 
“garnished” by the fair tokens of a ceremonial 
righteousness, but it was “empty” of true spiritual 
life; therefore it became the abode of aggravated 
sins. Our Lord also had cast the one evil spirit out 
of the afflicted man: the Pharisees come that way, 
and bring with them seven, the perfect number of 
devilry. What commentary on this subject is more 
striking than the fact that the accredited religious 
leaders of Israel crucified the Messiah for whom 
they waited ! 

If this be the correct explanation, it has evidently 
a very searching lesson; it unfolds a principle the 
truth of which is confirmed by experience, namely, 
that “the partial or apparent expulsion of evil is 
often followed by its return in more acute and 
virulent form.” This truth is illustrated by the 
whole chapter before us. It has been illustrated by 
the history of subsequent times; it receives evidence 
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—rarely, let us hope, but with painful clearness— 
from individual lives. 

I. Historically.—There was a time when Europe 
was wholly pagan. Its sins then were great. The 
light came; the Gospel penetrated Europe, and all 
men, in all times, who have humbly and spiritually 
received it, have blessed God for a wonderful salva- 
tion. But if the light has grown more vivid, the 
shadows have deepened correspondingly. The sins of 
Christian times are far more oppressive to think of 
than the traditions of pre-Christian Europe. “If 
the light within becomes darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” It is not simply that the possession of 
Christian privileges reveals more strongly the 
heinousness of the old transgressions, but that the 
sins themselves seem to have become greater. The 
iniquities of the Borgian Popes are more terrible 
than the vices of Sulla, Nero, and EHlagabalus. 
Christian civilisation, when abused, has often become 
the parent of greater refinements of evil. There is, 
for instance, a terrible chapter in the history of 
humanity—unwritten by mortal hand, but surely 
written in Heaven—and it is the treatment of 
savage races by nominally Christian lands. Study 
that subject in the Spanish “ colonisation ” of the 
New World, study it in the pathetic confession of 
Christian missionaries embowered in savage isles, 
that they have trembled to see vessels flying our own 
English flag draw near their shores, and that their 
darkest fears have been realised. What are these 
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facts and numberless others of a similar character, 
if they are not a commentary upon the teaching of 
these verses ? 

Let it be granted that such facts are only excep- 
tional, and that they cannot be compared with the 
noble services which Christian Europe has been 
strengthened of God to render to humanity. Let us 
believe that God will accept the devotion of John 
Williams, Patteson, Livingstone, and of the long list 
of Christian missionaries and statesmen as an atone- 
ment for the misdeeds of others who have borne the 
Christian name. Still, there is enough to stir us into 
a deepening sense of responsibility, and to make us 
pray for the day when every reproach shall be swept 
away from Christendom, and when the work of 
Christian nations for humanity shall not be impaired 
.by any exceptional wrongs. 

IL. In indiwidual lwes.—If the final issue of Chris- 
tian profession is not for the better, it must be for 
the worse. To have heard the message of Christ 
and to have once drawn near Him not simply confers 
privileges but imposes responsibility. To turn aside 
from Him is not only to sin against light, but it 
sometimes implies sin unchecked by those serious 
thoughts which often operate unconsciously upon 
those who have never professed allegiance to Christ. 
Evil is never so terrible as in a man who has once 
been within the fold, and having become familiar 
with the laws of the kingdom has deliberately 
returned into the tyranny of darkness. Such a man 
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seems almost to have exhausted the appealing and 
the deterrent force of the Gospel. Mercifully rare 
as such cases may be, it would be a shallow optimism 
to deny that they sometimes exist. 

The line of thought opened out by this text would 
be too grave to follow, were it not that the passage 
itself explains to us how this aggravated return of 
evil is possible, and how it may be avoided. 

The house to which our Lord alludes is described as 
“swept” and “garnished,” but “empty,” and surely 
the emptiness is the key to all that follows. It explains 
to us the state of the soul which, apparently infiu- 
enced for good, is really being ripened for greater 
evil. 

There are many agencies which for a while can 





sweep the soul clear of its familiar evil passions. 
When an irreligious man stands by the open grave of 
his dearest upen earth, the intensity of his sorrow 
banishes every evil desire, and it seems to him im- 
possible that he should ever again return to a life of 
shame. Or the birth of some new and eager affec- 
tion may bring to him some transient purity. Or, 
once more, the workings of an alarmed conscience, 
when it seems 

As if God’s messenger, through the close wood screen, 

Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 

Feeling for guilty me. 
Such workings of conscience may seem to arrest the 
dominion of evil in the heart, and to sweep it clean 


away. 
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And in such instances, the soul may be “ gar- 
nished ” with fair resolves, and with much beautiful 


»? remains true. 


emotion ; but the fatal word ‘ empty 
There has been no real deliverance ; the spirit of evil 
only bides his time; he can still speak of that soul 
as “my house”; he may return with redoubled 
tyranny. This is the parable of souls that have 
never yielded themselves with absolute devotion to 
Jesus Christ, have never accepted His infinite mercy, 
but are always strangers to the blessed realities of 
His power and willingness to cleanse them from all 
sin. 

But if we gather from this passage a warning, we 
are also pointed to the secret of true deliverance, and 
of victorious persistence in holiness. Christ claims 
our whole soul for Himself. It is possible for us, 
amid all our weakness and frailty, to yield ourselves 
up to Him with an absolute devotion. The work of 
Christian sanctification is a long one; it will not be 
completed until our life in this world is closed. But 
if we have grace to comply with one condition, the 
progress of such sanctification will be assured. That 
condition is that we welcome into the cleansed 
chambers of our heart the Lord who made it, He to 
whom it truly belongs, that Christ be alive in our 
faith and love, as our Teacher, High Priest, and 
King. Then no evil spirit shall be able to speak of our 
soul as if it were his house; nor shall we dread the 
return of evil and the awful despotism of the seven- 
fold possession ; then we shall not, like the Pharisees, 
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translate good into evil; “but, with unveiled face 
reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the Lord,” we 
shall be “transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 





LZ 


Vil. 
THE DIVINE LAW OF COMPASSION. 


Preached in Falcon Square Chapel, London, 
Sunday, November 18, 1888. 


“And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.”— 
Marv, xxv. 40. 


One of the most remarkable features of this sublime 
paragraph is its blending of profound emotion with 
the stern rigour of judgment. The verses may be 
said to complete Christ’s doctrine of compassion. 
Heretofore He had taught this grace with words of 
winning appeal; He had exemplified it in His own 
earthly life, which He was abouttoclose by the supreme 
sacrifice of the cross. But here in this solemn fore- 
cast of the Last Day the teacher and fellow-sufferer 
changes swiftly into the Eternal King, the precept 
and the example harden into the law of compassion 
—law, with law’s usual sanctions of reward and 
penalty. The compassionate shall inherit the blessed- 
ness of the kingdom, while the uncompassionate 
shall find their lot cast in the worst possible doom. 
But, as an illustration of the Master’s tenderness 
for our poor human frailty, it is well that we 
remember how Christ’s deliverances attain for us 
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this character of law. Approach His precepts 
abruptly, and they appal us by their severity. 
‘The law of Christ makes incomparably greater 
demands upon man than does any human, ethical, 
or legal school whatsoever. If in our own strength 
we advance straight upon His law, it towers above 
us like a mountain-peak, inaccessible in its sharp- 
ness, and dazzling us by its insupportable splendour. 
‘Christ must Himself be our Guide, leading us by the 
sweet and easy paths that He knows. Love is the 
key to the law, and the possibility of our obedience 
‘depends upon the moral dispositions which Christ is 
willing to bestow. 

This fact also makes it impossible to earn the 
approval of Christ by a feigned recognition of Him 
in the common mass of sufferers. It is as the 
Brother “ who was wounded for our transgressions,” 
and not as the King who can bestow rewards, that 
He desires to be recognised in the miserable. Great 
is the glory of so seeing Him, sore the penalty if we 
fail to see Him; but the vision is not an affair of 
far-sighted and coldly selfish calculation of results. 
This would be a revival of the Pharisaism which Christ 
abhorred. Paul also acquaints us that a man may 
apparently exhaust the catalogue of the virtues, and 
yet be unknown of Christ. 

This law is no sphinx-like riddle of initiation into 
His kingdom; it is the supreme spiritual result. For 
the moral imperative “Love God, love man!” is 
wholly unintelligible when viewed only as an arbitrary 
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decree. We begin to grasp its reasonableness and 
power only when the Master’s sacrifice, working 
upon our whole nature, leads us into a region in 
which such love becomes an absolute moral necessity. 

Very graciously and tenderly must we be guided 
up to the final awards of the kingdom; but guided 
thus, it grows clear to us how Christ’s doctrine of 
compassion takes this ultimate imperative shape. 

Love belongs to the very essence of our Saviour’s 
Person, Gospel, and Kingdom; the unloving are, 
apso facto, outside the pale. When our love reveals 
itself as pure compassion for men and women whom 
we know not personally ; when we help them—not 
because we are proud, and wish delicately to flatter 
ourselves, by posing as “My Lord or Lady 
Bountiful;” not because we are rich and will not miss 
our gifts; not because we are conspicuous, and there- 
fore unhappily compelled to head every subscription 
list, bitterly as we deplore the day we began such 
costly and unprofitable investments; not because 
we are cowardly over our darling sins, and 
therefore anxious for some easy compromise with 
heaven—but because we feel for men a genuinely 
noble and tender pity, then our love is manifested 
in its greatest purity. Without this principle of 
love men have not the temper of Christ—His 
kingdom is meaningless to them. 

No menaces, it is true, can ever stirup a valuable 
spirit of compassion, and it would be un-Christlike 
to urge the necessity of such a spirit by threats of 
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eternal pain for its lack; but it is well that the 
ultimate consequences of such deficiency should be 
registered as they are in this paragraph. 

Pure and generous philanthropy is thus the 
doctrine, example, and law of Christ; still further, 
it owes its noblest spirit to Him. 

This may become clear if we ask from what other 
source than Christ the human sympathy which we 
see so nobly displayed could possibly have sprung ? 

1. Is it a legacy to us from the ancient world? 
The reply must be instant. The temper of humanity 
could not have been wholly lacking in ancient times. 
There were many self-denying and benevolent men, 
many gracious thoughts and deeds; but the habitual 
practice, the social and political temper, was the 
reverse of humane. 

One need not mention the savage slave-systems 
the brutal games, the exposure of helpless infants 
that they might die. These, although the most 
gross, were not the cruelties which most subtly 
poisoned the temper of the ancient world. Greece, 
too, with all her exquisite perception of the beautiful 
and the befitting, was probably even less humane 
than was iron Rome. All this is cynically enough 
confessed in the literature of those times. That 
the ancient world had so mellowed in its decay as 
to be able, in penitent mood, to bequeath to the 
modern the priceless legacy of compassion is an 
idea too preposterous to be entertained. 

2. It is impossible that Judaism, so happily 
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conspicious in ancient times for the tender springs. 
of mercy which God’s Hand cleft for it out of the 
rock of Sinaitic Law, should have slowly leavened 
Gentile society with the Spirit of compassion. 
Jerusalem was never in a position to rebuke the 
rancour of the Gentile races; as time advanced she 
became still less able to do so, for she met the pitiless-. 
ness of military strength and of culture with the 
haughtiness of race and religious privilege. Indeed, 
our Lord presented His teachings of confession in 
avowed contrast to the Jewish Law of Retaliation 
(read Matthew v. 38-48). Nor is it historically 
true that the first evidences of the modern spirit 
of benevolence came from the Jewish race, for 
the charitable offerings of the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia contrast very strikingly 
with that Jewish spirit which would have laid 
upon these Gentile churches an intolerable yoke. 
And while, in later times, there have been great 
instances of large-hearted philanthropy among 
Jews, it is yet no insult to that noble people to say 
that its compassion bears traces of those limitations. 
of race, passion and prejudice which are opposed to. 
Christian theory—if unhappily they have been 
admitted by defects of Christian practice—limita-. 
tions which weary and sadden us so much, that we 
fly to another teaching, another inspiration, in order: 
that we may escape them. 

3. If we turn to the voluminous instructions of 
the great ethical systems, we are no nearer an answer: 
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to our question. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
these systems, based most frequently upon half- 
truths of human nature, have not done almost as 
much to embarrass morality as to assist it. Which 
of the many doctors is a plain man to believe ? 
Those who have denied the existence of genuine 
- sympathy? ‘Those who have resolved it into a subtle 
and unconsciously cynical egoism? ‘Those whose 
only rule for conduct is the rule of material utility ? 
Those who have debauched the hearts of men with 
feeble sentiment? Strange discoveries we make 
while we linger with the moralists. We discover 
often that those who seemed our worst foes are our 
best friends, that our criticism of the school of utility 
has often failed to ask the most necessary question, 
“What does this or that man mean by useful? ” and 
that thus, e.g., the utilitarianism of Bentham and 
Mill is far nearer Christ than is the sentiment of 
Rousseau. 

Nevertheless, had a man no clearer light he might 
easily be paralysed by the discordant voices that 
reach him from the world’s moralists. Nor can it be 
fairly said that the confusion promises to clear away 
of itself. Earnest as is the Christian’s interest in 
those who study right, apart from Him who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, they show him nothing 
which inclines him to become a convert, or enables 
him to love his brother as he should. Their very 
compassion is often theatrical and chiefly self-pitiful, 
and some of the men who have the finest sentiments 
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on their lips ‘are in ominous alliance with the school 
of despair. 

And thus Bishop Butler’s caustic warning comes 
into our mind—“ Morality and religion must be 
somewhat plain and easy to be understood ; it must 
appeal to what we call plain common sense as dis- 
tinguished from superior capacity and improvement. 
Persons of superior capacity and improvement have 
often fallen into errors which no one of common 
understanding could. Is it possible that one of this 
latter character could ever of himself have thought 
that there was absolutely no such thing in mankind 
as affection to the good of others? or upon suppo- 
sition of the affections of kindness and compassion 
that it was the business of wisdom and virtue to set 
about extirpating them as fast as he could? And 
yet each of these manifest contradictions to nature 
has been laid down by men of speculation as a 
discovery in moral philosophy, which they, it seems, 
have found out, through all the specious appearances 
to the contrary.” 

We turn aside perforce from the ancient world, 
from Judaism, and from the many curious attempts 
to pivot humanity upon itself. Our path is strewn 
with melancholy ruins. Is. there not “a more 
excellent way ” ? 

Again, we look back through the ages of selfish- 
ness and wrong, and watch if no sign of change has 
ever come upon the world. And we note a change. 
The Christ came amongst us, revealing the Heart of 
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God, and He also preached and practised a com- 
passion stronger, more tender, and full of courage 
and victory than had ever been known before! We 
watch it spreading wherever His messengers went, 
ever broadening and deepening with the progress of 
the new religion. We see that He has made it take 
its place as a calm and steadfast regulating principle 
of life, that He has so beaten it into the conscious- 
ness of His people, that multitudes of them have 
been filled with an almost inconceivable enthusiasm 
for the welfare of mankind, and that even the coldest 
of them feels a pang of shame at that charge of in- 
humanity, of which many an ancient would have 
been proud. 

Thus we are compelled to trace to Jesus Christ the 
development of that spirit of humanity of which 
compassion is one of the vital elements. This does 
not imply that it was absolutely original. To assert 
this would be to deny that man was made in the 
image of God. 

Our, Lord found among men the rude and raw 
principle of natural fellow-feeling, but always weak 
and often inoperative, unhelped by strong encourage- 
ments, unguided by loftiest motives, crushed down 
by fearful obstacles. As Canon Holland so power- 
fully says: “There had been much striving. Alone 
and desperate, this and that noble soul strove to re- 
tain some white purity of heart, some sweet touch 
of gentle peace, but higher and higher rose the great 
floods of foul imaginations, fiercer beat and roared 
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the storm of malice, and cruelty, and all uncharitable- 
ness.” Selfish passion, or the despair of any good, 
had oftentimes made man’s heart so stony that he 
forgot it had ever been a heart of flesh. 

How, then, did the Lord Jesus Christ fan this 
flickering spark into the flame that we know of ? In 
other words, can we discover the sound and reliable 
bases of Christian compassion? It is valuable to 
seek them, because mere sentiment is useless, even 
though we attach to it Christ’s name. What we 
want to discover are the foundations of the Christian 
doctrine of compassion. To look for some of them 
will be the rest of our work this morning. 

I. Much stress must be laid on the wpression 
produced by Christ’s Earthly Life-—His personality 
has fascinated almost all who have really pondered 
it. Herose like a star upon our world—a star which 
has never paled in splendour. He has absorbed the 
admiration of multitudes. Even the unconvinced 
have yielded Him a reverence thinly parted from 
adoration; and of those to whom, unhappily, the 
Gospel seems a myth, the larger number think of 
the “fabled Christ” as embodying mankind’s self- 
created yet most glorious Ideal. The secret of all 
that has been greatest and most soaring in the 
world’s aspiration and achievement lies hidden in 
that immeasurable word—Christ ! 

And because He has so powerfully impressed men, 
there has followed the inevitable longing to imitate 
Him. Hence the question, How did this Supreme 
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Person live? Always beneficently. Hither speaking 
words which are the bread of life, and more valuable: 
to the race than other men’s deeds have been, or 
else actively engaged in the work of mercy. The 
spirit of His work was love to the human race. To 
all who behold this His word has been, “ Follow My 
example.” 

This, then, was the first powerful influence which 
so touched the selfishness of men that it began to 
melt. The person of Christ has been the sweeten- 
ing tree cast into this world’s Marah. Many men 
have, simply for Christ’s sake, set themselves to 
uncongenial tasks, the drift of which they did not 
see at first. Through Him the misanthrope has 
become the man-helper, the man-lover. 

II. A second fruitful element was Christ’s revelation 
of the Nature of Sin.—This love was not based on 
any misconception of the character of those on 
whom it was poured. I[t was the result of no 
fortunate ignorance, no generous resolve to believe 
men better than they were. He knew what was in 
the heart of man. He very often implied a 
mysterious connection between physical disease and 
moral evil, saying to those whom He healed, “ Go, 
and sin no more.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the very words, which 
in one aspect are so terrible, suggested thoughts to 
men which made sympathy easier. For Christ’s 
great lesson of “human misery consequent on 
alienation from the Father and violation of His 
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Divine order” flung a light upon many previously 
hopeless problems. It gave a truer insight into the 
cause of miseries which man had often ascribed to 
relentless fate or capricious chance. It made men 
think more deeply; it opened to them new possi- 
bilities of effort. To know that oneself and others 
have offended the eternal Father and broken His law 
is far more hopeful than to believe oneself in the 
clasp of a mysterious impersonal Fate. When men 
were led to hope for the restoration of the Divine 
order, they gained new power to toil self-sacrificingly 
for the good of others. And the results of this 
principle are operating amongst us now with peculiar 
force, as in many schemes of education, and social 
and sanitary reform, and are giving a sounder tone 
to efforts for the amelioration of human suffering. 

But these points, hopeful as they are, and redis- 
covering for men the lost track of compassion, are 
not enough, for we require to get power to walk in 
that track. This power was bestowed upon by 
Christ, for 

III. He has cleansed and sanctified human nature. 
—The cleansing and spiritual renewal of a man’s 
own life is imperatively demanded before he can 
render his best service to the world. The old saying, 
«The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel,”’ is pro- 
foundly true. They are cruel, cruel in their igno- 
rance of man’s deepest needs and sorrows, cruel in 
their demands upon him, and still more cruel in the 
license which they allow to his worst passions. And 
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the sympathies even of the austerely pure moralist 
will have hardnesses, inconsistencies, and limitations 
which decisively separate them from the Christ-like. 
The forgiveness of sins, the bestowal of holiness, is 
needful, if we would do our best. To secure this, 
there is one unfailing method. The Atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, firmly grasped by the sinner’s faith, is 
powerful to purify the conscience, and to strengthen 
men for the life of righteousness and love. When 
once men are created afresh in Christ Jesus, their 
hearts are swept clear of the sin which had hardened 
them into selfishness ; they gain somewhat of His 
passion for the perfect good of their fellow-men, and 
somewhat of His Divine power to promote it. Closely 
associated with this spiritual renewal of humanity is 

IV. Christ’s Revelation of the Dignity of Man.— 
No man who does not truly respect himself can be 
truly compassionate. The secret of very much heart- 
less inhumanity has been the degraded estimate which 
man has been compelled to form about himself. For, 
if we feel our own life hopelessly corrupt, if the sense 
of shame with its attendant misery haunts us, can 
we have heart or care to better the condition of our 
fellows? Must we not rather despair of any good? 
But when we personally realise the salvation which is 
in Jesus Christ, and are convinced that He has 
bestowed upon us all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places, there comes into our life a sense of glorious 
dignity, which is wholly free from self-conceit, 
because the honour of it is Christ’s alone. 
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It is thus that our Lord’s Incarnation and Sacrifice 
have given to the whole human race an appealing 
sacredness. For if “ e’en the lifeless stone is dear” 
for the sake of Him who once lay there, far dearer, 
surely, is the flesh and blood of the men whose life 
He made His own. 

Christian to the core of it is the exclamation which 
Tennyson puts into the mouth of King Arthur, when 
the maimed, disfigured peasant came fleeing to him 





from grievous outrage :— 


My churl, for whom Christ died! 
Man was it marr'd heaven’s image in thee thus? 

This also we may feel for ourselves. Go into some 
vile city court, glance casually on the almost 
brutalised victims of drink and shame. Your first 
emotion may be that of fierce disgust. But stop a 
moment; remember that this is the wreck of the 
human nature in which the Son of God moved 
amongst us. Look once again into those wretched 
faces for some glimpse of the Christ who is somehow 
present even in the least and worst, and while you 
look you will be anguish-stricken for the loss of that 
human dignity which is Christ’s; you will gain 
grace and strength for a Divinely-restoring com- 
passion. 

Another element is— 

V. Christ’s Revelation of Immortality—So long 
as men believe that death ends all, the counsel, “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!” will 
present powerful temptation. Our reason and our 
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heart may rebel against it; a few select mortals 
may resolve, at all events, to see this tragic play of 
life bravely out to its purposeless end; but the 
belief in extinction at death will always hope- 
lessly paralyse the moral effort of the masses of 
mankind. It isa belief so dreary, that it is almost 
as well that it should do so. 

The mass of evil is so great, the moral problems 
are so hard, the difficulties of one’s personal ex- 
perience so manifold, that even if one could retain 
a longing to benefit a world so out of joint, the 
power to do so would be absent. But the Lord 
Jesus Christ has altered all this! He saw the 
sphere to be too narrow for the working out of 
human destinies; He has infinitely expanded it. 
Looking upon men, He said, “You are not the 
children of dust, but of a heavenly Father; to- 
morrow you do not die, you have eternity before you! 
Enlarge your purposes and your hopes, deal with 
your own sorrows, and the sorrows of your brothers, 
as those who believe in eternal life, eternal good.” 

And just as when to men working feebly in the 
blinding reek of close-encompassing smoke and 
poisonous vapour, there comes suddenly a mighty 
wind, the vile darkness, and the poison of it are 
swept away; they breathe untainted air, gaze 
astonished into the blue distance of the sky, and 
grow joyous and strong again. So was it for man- 
kind when Christ, “having overcome the sharpness 
of death, opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
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believers.” If the knowledge of the immortal life, 
and of the continuance of the grace of God, enables 
us to trust even in our sin and failure that Christ 
will not desert us, so also this knowlege will supply 
us with courage, hope, and patience enough to help 
us to do our best for those children of misery who 
may yet be the heirs of the eternal blessedness. 

Reflecting on such points as have been mentioned, 
we recognise some of the elements which give to 
the Christian principle of compassion its peculiar 
adequacy, its ardour, wisdom, and devotion. The 
enumeration has been incomplete, but even were it 
complete, we could not pierce to the heart of the 
secret. The elements of the doctrine we may 
analyse, but we cannot analyse the sowl of it; that we 
can only feel and live, for it is hidden in Christ. 
To know and possess Him is the secret on which all 
else depends. 

A stranger, standing here to-day in the heart of 
this great city, could scarcely speak to a Christian 
congregation just now about anything else than 
compassion. The “Cry of your Outcasts ”—an 
exceedingly bitter cry—tingles throughout the land! 
The anguish of thousands, so long inarticulate, has 
found its voice—to us, surely, the voice of our own 
kin, and of the Lord Christ’s poor. 

Is this cry to die again into its old and awful silence 
—for a season? Dante saw among the pains of his 
“Inferno” a lake of boiling pitch, wherein one order 
of the miserable lay tortured, and ever and again as 
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some wretched one rose to the surface for air, the 
tormentors on the brink pushed him back into the 
depth! . Shall the poor souls in London who have 
at last gasped out their cry of woe into the ears of 
the mighty be again silenced by being submerged ? 
Were this to happen, might one not suppose that the 
Saviour who wept over Jerusalem would repeat over 
London His utterance then, “If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes ! ”’ 

Thank God, there is good hope that it may not be 
thus. Still, what need we have to pray and to resolve 
that this agitation shall not end in a spasm of un- 
helpful pity. 

It is not feeling simply that is wanted, but wisdom, 
deliberation, courage, and enduring persistence. For 
this reason I have tried to develop from Christ’s life 
and teaching the rational bases of compassion in 
order that by drawing nearer to Him, we may gain 
strength and love for the tasks which lie now before 
all Christian Englishmen. 

Let nothing tempt us now to forget the spiritual 
and supernatural ground on which all adequate sym- 
pathy with our fellow-men must stand. The most 
effective benevolence rests on the mystery of Christian 
faith. 

Long ago, when the chiefs of the infant Church— 
Paul and the Three—met at Jerusalem in momentous 


debate, the council ended with this request from the 
18 
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three, “Only they would that we should remember 
the poor”; “which very thing,” rejoins Paul, with 
remarkable energy, “ I was also zealous to do.” The 
sequel of the apostle’s ministry and the temper of the 
churches which he founded reveal to us that the 
soundest practical benevolence is allied to the loftiest 
religious experience. 

Our greatest necessities force us more resolutely 
upon God and Christ. The truth that was dull and 
cold to us before becomes alive in the practical 
needs of life. “Lord!” said the disciples, “why 
could not we cast it out?’? The only reply was, 
** Because of your unbelief!” Thus the day when 
the sorrows of men lie heaviest upon our heart is the 
day when we most feel our need of that Saviour 
whose infinite compassion is alone sufficient for 
human woe; it is also the day when His Mighty 
Work and Word shine clearest in the light of love. 


IX. 


THH TRUE VISION OF CXtIRIST. 


Preached im Queen Square Congregational Church, 
Brighton, May 1, 1884. 


And Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. And 
‘behold, there was a man named Zaccheus, which was the 
chief among the publicans, and he was rich. And he sought 
to see Jesus who He was; and could not for the press, because 
he was little of stature. And he ran before, and climbed up 
into a sycamore tree to see Him: for He was to pass that way. 
And when Jesus came to the place, He looked up, and saw him, 
and said unto him, Zacchezus, make haste, and come down; for 
to-day I must abide at thy house. And he made haste, and 
came down, and received Him joyfully. And when they saw it, 
they all murmured, saying, That He was gone to be guest 
with a man that is a sinner. And Zaccheus stood, and said 
unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to 
the poor; and if I have taken any thing from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him fourfold. And Jesus said 
unto him, This day is salvation come to this house, forso- 
much as he also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost.—LuUKE xix. 
1-10. 


Few of the Gospel narratives contain a broader, more 
striking, and impressive summary of the “ Gospel” 
than does this one. For this man desired to see 
Jesus; and did so see Him as to be able to verify the 
erand truths that the Christ “came to seek and to 
save the lost,” and that this Christ “becomes the 
guest of a man that is a sinner.” In those points 
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lies what I have to say this morning; but let us first 
think a little about the narrative. 

Zaccheeus was a chief publican—a rich man; and 
his was that terrible position in which riches and 
scorn go together. Riches and envy—riches and 
hatred—are often companions. Not so often does the: 
rich man find that his instrument of power exposes. 
him to deep contempt. That position is miserable. 
Zaccheeus, then, belonged to a despised class, and the 
popular contempt was not all of it unfair. Still, 
there were compensations. The Christ, whose moral 
standard was so lofty, is also the most tolerant of 
teachers. He sanctions no dead set on any class as: 
a class. This is partly because His grasp of the 
individual is so inexorable. 

And in times when popular frenzy and ignorance 
attack classes the attitude of Christ to classes should 
be thoughtfully studied. For this class Christ had 
peculiar sympathy, finding greater receptivity than 
amongst the Pharisees and self-righteous, who had 
no need of a Physician, and who had nothing of the 
temper which He praised from the Mount. 

Zaccheus was anxious to see Jesus. The multi- 
tudes surged around the Great Master as He entered 
Jericho. Small of stature, he climbed into a tree. 
No hauteur of wealth, none of its sensitiveness to 
ridicule, restrained him. He meant to look into the 
face of Jesus. No idle curiosity could have aroused 
this resolute desire to behold one of whose saving 
word and act he must have heard so much. It must 
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have been a heartfelt longing for a Saviour: a 
yearning for a Divine Revelation of Grace, Love, 
Compassion—a longing for the face of God, not 
simply as it is seen in Omnipotence, Judgment, and 
Law. 

Zaccheus was a son of Abraham—was waiting for 
the promise. We must interpret his interest in 
Christ by the wondrous store of Jewish tradition. 
He looked for Him with yearning, humble, prayerful, 
expectant gaze. For Christ, who knew the heart, at 
once spoke graciously to him. Zaccheus came at 
once joyfully to meet Him. The Saviour was in his 
house. He saw the face of God in Christ. The 
great change swept through his soul—his whole 
being. And in that house there arose the grave 
but triumphant song of Christ—“Salvation is come 
to this house; the Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” In all this there is 
nothing but exquisite sincerity. Alas! that in this 
sad world these joyous scenes have always their 
dark and bitter correlative. Outside, there rose the 
demon ery, the cry of frivolity, of offended privilege 
and vested interest, of cynical and malignant dis- 
belief. “This one is gone to be guest with a man 
that is a sinner!” Yet, even this cry is bright! 
Christianity lives by accepting the worst taunts of 
its foes. 

And so we to-day take up that mocking cry, and 
say, “ Yes, we know it well! He is come to be 
guest with a man that is a sinner. That is His 
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grace aud His glory, for He is God, and His presence 
makes the sinner saint.” On those three points, 
then, let us dwell. 

I. Zaccheus sought to see Jesus who He was.—This 
sincere and anxious desire—created by sense of need, 
by dissatisfaction and shame, or by natural craving 
to see what is surpassingly good and great—is the 
first step. The meaning of Christianity is that it 
is still possible, still necessary, for men to see Jesus. 
Christ. But upon this point it is needful to be 
somewhat precise. The phrase “seeing Christ” is 
sometimes abused, and employed in senses which. 
are often misleading, and even offensive. 

Let us ask then, What is the vision of Christ, and 
how is it to be had? There are many false ideas of 
this vision—many inadequate ones. 

i. The Christ of the Senses—Image Worship— 
the Roman Catholic Church.—Take as an in- 
stance, the Good Friday Roman worship. The 
church is draped, the crucifix over the high altar is. 
veiled; the priests say the prayers turned away from 
the congregation, as if confessing towards the greater 
Presence on the altar. The pensive singing. Then,. 
by slow steps and with many prayers, the crucifix is 
unveiled, as if the Christ were just come from the 
darkness of the grave; it is held up with solemn: 
triumph to the eyes of the congregation. That is a 
spectacle profoundly imposing and affecting. It is 
the Christ of the senses (chiefly). Is this an adequate. 
or a truly devout vision of Christ ? 
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ii. The Christ of Sentiment and Emotion.—This 
has often been a reaction from the sensuous por- 
traiture of Rome, or from a supposed hardness in 
Protestantism—a reaction becanse of the felt in- 
adequacy of Rome, its dangerous tendencies and 
results. It has been so historically. The Reforma- 
tion was preceded, was, one might almost say, com- 
menced by movements of a deeply emotional cha- 
racter, some of them fanatical, others of a different 
nature. A deeply-felt and often wrongly-interpreted 
sense of religious need, a high state of religious 
excitement, a low state of Christian knowledge, have 
often exposed men to grievous danger in this. They 
have believed their own highly-wrought feelings till 
Divine revelations have cast aside all means, and 
have asserted a peculiar indwelling of Christ in them. 

Every few years we find movements of this kind in 
England. They are often interesting and deeply 
attractive, but often very dangerous and unwhole- 
. some. They wreck Church order, spoil a large 
Christian development, and not infrequently imperil 
the religious health of the individual. As a rule, 
they profess to repose upon Scripture, but our experi- 
ence of them again and again has been that Scripture 
gradually falls into the background, is nullified by 
arbitrary and wilful interpretation, and that the 
formal emotions have greater stress laid upon them, 
until self-consciousness becomes almost an idol. 
Very devout, very beautiful, usually very im- 
practicable, and occasionally very Pharisaic. We 
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meet this tendency often, and it tempts many. It 
really replaces the idolatry of Rome by an idolatry of 
one’s own fine emotions and spiritual ecstasies. This, 
again, is no adequate and saving vision of the Christ. 

III. There is the Christ of Reason.—This is cold 
and hard—witness the early gnostic sects. Fichte, 
too, has eviscerated St. John in his “ Doctrine of 
Religion.” Quinet has applied this view historically. 
This is no real worship; the Personality of Christ 
vanishes : and where is the implication of a Divine 
fatalism? This makes religion a philosophy, with 
no vogue, no missionary power, no adequate susten- 
ance for the human soul. This is no adequate vision 
of Christ. We cannot apprehend Him so. Thus 
He hovers above us, like a mountain peak, inacces- 
sible in its sharpness, and dazzling us with insup- 
portable splendour. Christ Himself must be our 
guide, leading us to Himself by the sweet and gra- 
cious paths that He knows. Love is the key, and the 
power of the vision depends on the moral and 
spiritual temper that He is willing to bestow. 

In these three views which, I hope, have not 
wearied you we have three ancient-modern answers 
to the question, ‘“ What is it to see Christ? How is 
He to be seen?” Incidentally, many of us are 
exposed to these misconceptions; this is the apology 
for touching on them. 

Now, with regard to all three of them, it is grow- 
ingly felt that they are efforts after truth—partial 
human approaches. Hach of them may embody a 
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little of the truth. Thus, the Roman worship is not 
the barbarous idolatry it has so often been called. 
It has had too many saintly characters for that. The 
Christ must be befittingly seen. The mystics and 
various enthusiastic sects need not be scoffed at as 
insane, for there is a lofty truth amid the imperfec- 
tions of their view. The cold thinker is something 
better than a Pagan, for sense, emotion, and reason 
all have their share in Christ. 

But, after all, this tolerant recognition (Christ 
inspired) is not without its dangers. It leads some 
indolent, bewildered, half-earnest ones to say— 


All ways of the vision are equal! 


Father of All! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Hence, a lax religious life, a spirit of indifference, 
‘a despair of truth, certainly not absent from this 
present day... Brethren! we are not reduced to this 
pass. We should have all sympathy with strugglers, 
but firmly decline to accept them as authoritative 
and final teachers. 

The above three views are all of them sadly im- 
perfect. I may bow with absolute prostration to 
the image, yet fail to reach the Living Lord behind 
it. The guiding and saving Presence of the Son of 
‘God does not depend on my various and changeful 
moods and passions. I may apply the severest 
effort of reason to the things of Christ, and yet He 
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may fail to touch my life. There is a more excellent 
way, for He has not left us desolate. 

And if we ask, How are we practically to see 
Christ ? we cannot do better than go back to this. 
page, and hear its teaching with a humble heart- 
And what does it tell us? That with the bodily eye 
we cannot see Christ after the flesh. There is no 
faithful portrait of the incarnate Christ, nor is it 
needful for our salvation ; for even His enemies saw 
Him in the flesh and were unaffected. We may 
admire the masterpieces of sacred art, but they are 
only personal suggestions and impressions. We 
miss in them something essential; there was that in 
Christ which, if we are to see at all, we must see 
in quite another way. 

Those who loved Him, and were most with Him 
during His early life, must have seen in His face 
something which they had seen on none before— 
something so human, but also Divine; something of 
the Prophet, Priest, and King. But even if we 
possessed such a portrait of Christ as should 
absolutely portray Him as His coevals saw Him, 
still this would not reflect to us the inward glory 
that encircled Him. 

This can be revealed only by the Word, interpreted 
by the Holy Spirit, by the awakened conscience, and. 
the sinful, sorrowful, but yearning heart. 

Thus our Lord said to the disciples, “It is. 
expedient for you that I go away!” “It is 
expedient for you not to be detained by My physical 
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presence, but that you hold fast to My Word, so 
that My spiritual fulness may abide in you and 
possess you!” 

He is the Word, and only the Word can paint Him. 
It was when He spoke the Word of Grace to Zaccheeus 
that Zaccheus first knew Him aright. It was by the 
Word on the lips of the Apostles at Pentecost that 
more souls were brought to God than perhaps had 
been won by the whole ministry of the Master Him- 
self. Only the Word can paint Him, and therefore 
the four Gospels are with us; the roots that broke 
into marvellous and various flowers in the Epistles, 
and in the life of the Christian Church. Therefore, 
the lesson is, cleave fast to this Word. 

But here, again, some might urge against us the 
painful history of literalism, the Scribes and Pharisees 
of the new dispensation, to whom the idolatry of the 
letter has brought death. That is true, and it is one 
of the saddest and dreariest of all the quenchings of 
the Spirit of Christ. But too much is made of it. 
If the Word were delivered by itself to us, for our 
poor nature to deal with, this might be feared ; but 
we believe in the Living Spirit of God, who explains 
it to every man who will comply with the requisite 
conditions. 

With what righteous indignation the Reformers 
would have blazed out against those who say that the 
Gospels are unintelligible, inadequate, and dangerous! 
From the first days until now, the Word of God has 
attested itself; the genuine Christ is here, demon- 
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strated again and again to hearts and consciences. 
If Christ is veiled, it is to those who hang the veil 
before their own eyes, so that they can only read and 
hear with cold and dead heart, or with the doubting | 
heart which loses all. 

But if you are weary, soul-sick, and anxious, if you 
yearn for the Face of God in Christ, then do not cast 
yourself before the visible image ; do not bury your- 
self in your own restless and diseased heart, to see if 
in so unclean a place you can create a Christ of 
sentiment ; do not simply re-think the line of Christian. 
evidences; but go to the Gospel history, study it, 
pray over it anxiously but hopefully, believe that the 
Spirit of God is willing and powerful to help, and 
you will find the Saviour. 

This is one of the most needed messages of the 
present day—renewed reverence for the Word of God. 
No rule is so wholesome, so self-defensive of mani- 
fold dangers, so corrective of our pride, apathy, and 
false imaginations; and no course certainly has 
evolved so strong, rich, and useful a Christian life. 
Let us appropriate in the spirit of Zaccheeus the 
Word spoken to him, and we shall see Jesus—not 
only in Scripture, in world-history, and in the Church, 
but in our own life, lifting up upon us the light of 
His countenance, and filling us with peace. 

And now I will ask briefly— 

It. What word of Christ’s summarises His dealing 
with Laccheus ?—This one—< The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost ! ” 
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Christ’s aim was practical—to save the lost. A 
work of wondrous compassion and vast difficulty. 

The Lost! Confessedly, there are such. The 
world has borrowed the name from Christ, and uses 
it freely. How shall any man dare to sketch them ? 

There are 

i. The openly vicious circles. 

1. The Murderers, who wear the brand of Cain, 
and whom Nemesis pursues, lame of foot, but 
unerring, sometimes detected, often led by what is 
either the absolute misery of guilt, or else the last 
flash of the Divine light in them—the strange 
longing to satisfy ‘justice, now before the majesty 
of Law. 

2. The Fallen. Life rent to pieces. 

3. The drunken. 

4, The vicious generally. 

ii. But even more appalling are the presumably 
respectable. That Florentine soul, so stern, but also 
so tender, Dante, who had devoted more thought to 
this subject than the majority of men, saw some 
people in his Inferno whom he was surprised to meet 
there! What a world is this—of the Lost. Many 
avoid it. Salutary fear, doubt of self, brutal callous- 
ness, inability to fathom its pathos, Pharisaisms— 
these are among the reasons for its avoidance. The 
openly sinful have much against them. The path 
of return is difficult. The vicious world keeps 
its own secrets. But, seek it or avoid it, it surges 
around us. 
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To those accustomed to worship regularly, these 
morning and evening hours are strangely detached 
from the outer life. We know comparatively little 
what the outside is like during these hours. It seems 
fanciful, but if any of you have been perforce outside 
during the hours you usually gave to public service, 
you must have felt the strangeness almost weird. It 
happened to me one morning, years ago, to pass a 
church at such an hour. Close on its threshold, and 
looking earnestly at it, was a young man on whose 
face eviland misery were written. But at last the evil 
angel triumphed. He turned quickly away—not 
scorn, but stony despair was on his face. I tried 
to speak to him, but in vain. The sight of that 
building had stirred him as no human voice without 
could do, and that had failed. I have always remem- 
bered that as the image of a great crowd who is 
outside while we are within. And often in preaching 
LT have been haunted by that piteous face. Many, 
then, avoid this world of the Lost. 

But many seek it. 

1. Out of calm philosophic interest. The physician 
gets used to pain. Some grow inured to moral evil, 
with scarcely the physician’s excuse. In this class 
Matthew Arnold, in his “Memorial Verses,” has 
placed the poet Goethe, saying of him :— 


He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each wéakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: “Thou ailest here, and here.” 
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And he was happy, if, far below 
His feet to see the lurid glow 

Of terror and insane distress 

And headlong fate be—Happiness ! 


2. There is an impertinent and morbid searching 
amid the Lost—what a journalist has called “a 
purposeless digging in the dingiest human strata.” 
Of this the least said the better. But I may men- 
tion the school of French fiction, not without 
English followers. It fatally spreads, and English 
parents are under great responsibility if they allow 
these books in. their children’s hands. I would be 
ashamed, I would be appalled to find my amusement 
in the morbid anatomy of vice. 

3. But others seek them for nobler reasons. In 
noble compassion and the self-sacrifice of love 
thousands of brave men and women go to seek the 
Lost. How strange and gracious a search! 

Romance and history acquaint us with many 
wonderful quests—the Elixir of Life, the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone, the Holy Grail, the quest of undis- 
covered lands. But no quest is so wonderful or noble 
as that of the Lost. (Instances.) Grand and ex- 
hausting. 

And those who have sought the best would be the 
first to admit that they could not of themselves save. 

Christ came to seek and to save the Lost! 

Draw that out from the fact that He was the 
Supreme Prophet, Priest, and King. 

But if we are to measure His work we must note 
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that His sphere was wider than we often think. Lost 
was His definition of the human race, else there had 
been no need for Him to come. A creation that has 
missed its God, fallen from its vocation, ceased to 
glorify God and to possess its own true felicity, but 
wanders in by-paths of error that lead to ruin, 
which in all of us witnesses that this is true. There 
is no registered class which absorbs the world’s guilt. 
The sinners of Palestine flocked first to Christ. That 
means not only that their need was greatest; all of 
us are, or were, among those whom Christ meant. 

And things are not right with us unless we feel 
this. A man here should either know his salvation 
and rejoice, or else humbly recognise his need and 
anxiously lament it. 

And how much there is by which we men may 
either be lost or be in the way of it. Zaccheus was 
lost in hankering after evil gain. There are many 
other ways. The great sign is—What keeps us from 
God ? 

The opportunity comes to us again to ask ourselves 
in what direction we are thus exposed, to step down 
from the heights of self-righteousness and_self- 
complacency into the valley of humility and self- 
examination. 

It was our Lord’s constant object to elicit this 
temper; He always rewarded it when He saw it, but 
when it was ‘obstinately refused He would have no 
more to do with those who refused it. In all this He 
was stern, but*infinitely gracious and tolerant. 
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And He sought this temper, not that He might 
stir up a useless remorse or an idle chafing against 
inexorable fate, but because with Him was the remis- 
sion of sins. If He could call forth the hunger and 
thirst He could satisfy it. This is what He always 
asks from each of us. 

Very many here present must long ago have 
accepted Him, and reposed upon His sacrifice, and 
are now working out the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. But are we fully satisfied? Do we 
lack nothing? It would be strange, indeed, if 
there were any here who could not be made better— 
any who have no secret flaw; may I be bolder, and 
say, who have nothing which our very conscience 
tells us is sin and needs cleansing? We fail often, 
and the Blood of Christ was needed to make us 
clean from the stain. 

Therefore, as this is Christ’s own definition of His 
mission, “I am come to seek and to save that which 
was lost!” so it unmistakeably marks the temper, 
the confession with which we are to receive Him 
And if we feel our need, and say, with Zaccheus, 
“Lord! I seek Thy face!” we shall see Him (have 
seen Him), the Crucified and Risen, Who loved us and 
gave Himself for us—the lost sheep, whom He finds 
and carries home. If this has come upon our life, 
we have “ seen Jesus.” 

TII. “‘ He is gone to be guest with a man that ws a 
sinner !”—That was meant as a cry of scorn. It 


is still heard. Disbelief in the reality of conver- 
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sion; the righteousness of man still sets itself up 
against the righteousness of God. But there is no 
touch of shame in the eager rapture with which 
the Evangelists always tell these gracious visits. 
They form part of the victory of Jesus Christ. He 
dwells with sinners! Where men will not, for their 
own evil scorn cannot, for their ignorance of the 
need dare not, because of their own frailty, this is 
still true. The gracious love of Christ, His profound 
and tender measurement of the sinner’s need, His 
own stainless holiness and purity, make Him as 
willing now, as then, “to become the guest of men 
that are sinners.” 

Zaccheus felt all the wondrous grace of that 
Presence, and it was justified by its results. He 
came forward and said, “Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken 
anything from any man by false accusation, I restore 
him fourfold!” That, surely, is not an apologetic 
plea of the previous habit of Zaccheeus’ life; if so, 
it would have been like the cry of the Pharisee! 
It is the vivid statement of his instant resolve. 
Zaccheus is found assessing himself, and very 
highly. His penitence is practically expressed in 
terms of the daily life. 

This, then, was the effect of his seeing Jesus. He 
broke loose from his old life, and was eager for the 
life of righteousness. By this every man may know 
whether he has seen Christ. John says: “He that 
sinneth hath not seen Him, neither known Him! ” 
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This refers to the continued habit and reign of 
cherished sin; from accidental defilements none of us 
is free, walking in the mirey paths of life; but for 
these there is an unfailing remedy: “He that is 
washed needeth not, save to wash his feet,’ to be 
‘cleansed from the daily stain; and it is still Christ 
Himself who thus cleanses. 

And yet, blessed as is the vision. of Him that we 
may possess already upon earth, it is not the Final 
Vision. Something far more glorious is reserved. 
Therefore let us still cry with heartfelt desire, 
““Lord, I seek Thy face!” Let us seek it in our 
daily work, and in the hours of suffering, when we 
have to take up our cross, and say, “ Father, not my 
will, but Thine be done!’’—seek it when death’s dark 
shadow creeps closer to our heart, that then we may 
hear Him say, “I go to prepare a place for you! 
Yet a little while and ye shall see Me.” 

We do not know how we shall see Him in the 
heavenly glory, but this we know, that the exalted 
and glorified Saviour is the same who only walked in 
this lower world to seek and to save the lost, and who 
moved along the path of pain to Calvary. And the 
fulness of our Christian hope and of our belief in His 
transforming power is wrapt in the Apostle’s words, 
“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is!” 


x. 


IN MEMORIAM: PAXTON HOOD. 


Preached in Queen Square Congregational Church, 
Brighton, Sunday evening, June 21, 1885. 


Not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon.— 
2 CORINTHIANS v. 4. 


Wuen the Apostle Paul uses these words he is 
approaching the end of a paragraph of wonderful 
strength and meaning. The Apostle Paul shared as 
fully as any in the general Christian conviction that 
the good of this life is as nothing in comparison with 
the transcendant blessedness of the life beyond. There 
were times also, when the Apostle Paul was subject, 
as all of us are subject, to fits of depression and dis- 
couragement with regard to the work of life; but, 
nevertheless, it was never the habit of the Apostle to 
speak disparagingly of the present and to transfer 
all the glory and all the joy to the world to come. 
His firm trust in the future glory rested very largely 
upon the fact that God had crowned the life that 
now is with the most signal tokens of His goodness. 
And that, depend upon it, is the most solid founda- 
tion, the soundest basis, for all our belief in immor- 
tality. If men are wasting the present, thinking 
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little of it, choosing to speak of it with bitterness 
and gloom, and simply waiting till they are trans- 
ferred to the life beyond, their thought of 
immortality is not worth much; when they stand 
upon the shores of light, that light will seem fainter 
than it should, and the splendours of the love of God 
will be splendours with which they would be out of 
sympathy. To live in the present, to delight in it, 
to recognise the presence of God and His good and 
gracious guidance, is the best preparation for the life 
He will give us by-and-by. 

And thus the Apostle was enabled to speak of men 
who were living in his time as being enlightened 
with the “ knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ”; and although he speaks of this 
treasure being contained in earthen vessels, that 
touching illustration of the fragility of life is com- 
patible with an immense trust in the Divine goodness, 
for the earthen vessels are also the work of God as 
are the souls which they contain ; and the fact that 
the excellency and the power is of God, and not of us, 
is one of the most grateful consolations we could 
ponder in our troubled and wonderful life. Our 
bodies are frail, it is true, but they are nevertheless 
strong enough for vast and diverse passions, pains, 
and joys; they are made victorious over tremendous 
odds, and God has put them together with subtle 
grace and with wondrous strength. Therefore the 
Gospel of our Lord lifted even the human body into 
a position of dignity and of great honour. Troubled 
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on every side as many of those were to whom the 
Apostle wrote, and as those especially were who did 
the work of Christ, they were not ruinously dis- 
tressed : “ perplexed,” they were not “in despair” ; 
“ persecuted,” they were not “ forsaken” ; and “ cast 
down,” they were not destroyed. The death of the 
Lord Jesus had become to His disciples the pledge of 
an immortal life in the Hternal Son of God; and thus, 
although the outward man was visibly perishing day 
by day, the inward man was in like fashion renewed. 

The Apostle, therefore, passes forward to state the 
high encouragement with which the Christian Gospel 
consoles and strengthens us against the fear of 
death. Present afflictions and sufferings, as he tells 
us, afford a most glorious reward, and there is an 
intimate connection—although a connection that we 
cannot always see—between our present discipline 
and the great results which, by the goodness of God, 
we hope to reach. Paul calls our body an earthly 
house ; no fixed and eternal habitation, but a taber- 
nacle, a Bedouin tent of the desert, that must be 
shortly pulled down; but he is able to add that when 
it is so removed we have a building of God to think 
of and to live in, “‘a building not made with hands,” 
but which is “ eternal in the heavens.” 

And then the Apostle speaks, in language which 
goes home to every heart, of the earnestness with 
which we men are awaiting the completion of our 
Heavenly house, and also of the desire that we have— 
a mysterious desire, expressing itself in different 
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ways—that the conditions of the future may somehow 
resemble the conditions of the present. For, as we 
reflect upon the great change which we so often have 
to see, and which we must all vndergo, it is often 
the burden of a very intense anxiety. We desire not 
to be “unclothed.” In all ages that has been the 
pathetic plea of man at the prospect of his death. 
It is the unclothing that alarms and terrifies us, 
sometimes even to a doubt and denial of the future. 
Death obviously strikes us, at first sight, as being a 
rude and ruthless unclothing of our life, the melting 
and the separation of it into its essential elements. 
It is the absolute cessation of all bodily function ; it 
is the coming of some swift change upon the form we 
have loved, and upon the face which was eloquent to 
us with the soul that lay behind it. We are com- 
pelled to put that face away out of our sight, and at 
first this appears to be bitterly cruel, and fancy, how- 
ever sternly we may restrain it from becoming morbid, 
will pursue the silent change which has to follow in 
the tomb. Ina very few years a little pile of dust 
may be all there is to show, and that is an unclothing, 
that is a total change of the conditions of life, which 
makes us fear lest, in the utterness of the dissolution, 
there may be nothing left. 

The force of that dread is shown by the strange- 
ness with which it pierces even into Christian society, 
and with which sometimes it affects, as it should 
not affect, our whole Christian ideas. A few years 
ago a learned bishop, preaching in Westminster 
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Abbey, brought as his great objection to a new form 
of interment a fear that it might shake the faith of 
men in the validity and the reality of the resurrec- 
tion. But, after all, it is only physical change that 
we have been thinking of, and this is not the change 
of which we are the most afraid. We can bear to 
think of that; we can muse upon it not without a 
certain kind of pleasure. We know very well what 
wonderful transformations await our physical frame : 
its atoms will enter into new relations in the organic 
world; the corn crops will wave more luxuriantly 
over the great battle-fields; and there is a touching 
suggestiveness in the grace and beauty of the foliage 
and flowers in many of our churchyards.- Tenny- 
son was by no means morbid but healthy when he 
said there was great comfort in thinking that from 
the dust of those whom we loved there might be made 
the violets of their native land. They tell us some- 
times such thoughts are morbid; to a Manichcean 
they may be; to a man who believes that this world 
is hostile to God, and undivine, they may be morbid ; 
but those who trace and who rejoice in the unity of 
the Divine process, who believe in God as much in 
the organic and natural world as in the spiritual 
world, who believe in the interlinkings of the two, 
will bless God for the renewal of their physical life 
in even strange and dissimilar features. We can 
bear that ; it does not shake our faith in the resurrec- 
tion, for “that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die,” and “that which thou sowest thou 
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sowest not in that body which shall be, but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him.” 

This, then, is by no means the most depressing 
feature of the unclothing. It is when we reflect 
upon the possibilities which the future may contain ; 
when, for instance, the vague possibility occurs to us 
of the released spirit wandering without a home, 
lifted, it may be, into strange and wonderful regions 
of life, but under circumstances which fill us with 
pain and dread; when we ask, as we do sometimes, 
what is there that survives out of our present life, or 
is it a new start altogether in the regions beyond ? 
does there remain a lively recollection and a gracious 
use of the experiences of this world?—the friend- 
ships, the loves, and even the struggles of life, are 
they influential in the life that is to come ?—it is 
when we reflect upon these things that death appears 
to us in its most solemn form. 

The most obvious illustration of this sort of ques- 
tioning is that one which often haunts the survivors, 
whether among the departed spirits there is a recol- 
lection and recognition of past friendships. That 
God will do all things well we believe and are assured 
of, but the mere idea of that absolute unclothing to 
which reference has now been made afflicts the 
minds of men with a weary and dread surmise. 
Thus the desire of man that all that is good, bright, 
and beautiful in the present may survive in the 
future, fills death with questionings. We pray not 
to be unclothed, but to be clothed upon. In our 
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desire for the continuity of life we ask that what we 
are now may be made in some way the basis of what 
we are to become. 

Now, among the disciples of the first Christian 
age this natural and human desire was very likely 
to take one particular definite shape, namely, that 
they might wish not to put off their bodies at all in 
the common sense—not to be stripped of them by 
death—but be of the number of those who at the 
Lord’s second coming should be mysteriously and 
wondrously clothed upon in a manner of which the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah afforded some slight 
analogy, and be lifted, with no sharp severance or 
agonising change, into the splendour of the life of . 
Christ. There went abroad among the brethren a 
saying that one disciple should not die, but that he 
should remain till Christ came, and then be gloriously 
changed. That was simply one form in which man’s 
general longing expresses itself for this super-induced 
immortality for the swallowing up of mortality in life. 

That St. Paul did not share the crude idea of some 
of his contemporaries is convincingly shown by the 
classical chapter on death in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; but with the substance of that natural 
desire, which is as great to-day as ever, for “the 
clothing upon,” for a life beyond which preserves 
great points of identity with all holy living here, the 
Apostle was fully in sympathy, and was enabled to 
speak of it with strong and absolute assurance. 
Speaking of that great investiture of life, he says 
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“Now He that hath wrought us for the self-same 
thing is God, Who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit:” and there, among all the 
revelations of thought and sentiment which the 
world has seen or is likely to see, you have the 
strongest argument for immortality. What we 
ought chiefly to dread is not physical death but 
spiritual death, the death in life which means the 
killing of the spirit, the silencing of its witness 
towards divine and everlasting truth. But the soul 
which is at peace with God is built up in such eternal 
characters that death becomes the gracious messenger 
of the nobler life that is to follow. Our ereat sheet- 
anchor is the spirit that is in us. 

It may be granted that there is no logical demon- 
stration possible of immortality. If any man 
chooses to deny the whole future he can do so. If 
he likes to say that our hope of immortality is a mere 
credulous fancy, and faith in its glory a distempered 
dream, we cannot prove that he is wrong in the 
manner in which he understands proof, for the 
matter rests upon quite other lines. We who 
believe in Christ are simply witnesses; we have only 
to say that our faith in immortality is the breaking 
of a self-evidencing light through our shadows, 
through our darkness, and our assertion of our con- 
viction and feeling of it is as irrefutable as is 
knowledge derived in other ways; we say, too, that 
it has the merit of explaining more of the facts of 
man’s spiritual nature than any other hypothesis 
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whatsoever. We are content to leave the matter 
there, where the Apostle left it, and to appeal to the 
earnest of the spirit which God has given us as our 
great and sufficing confidence and reason for 
believing in the immortality of life. Therefore “we 
are always confident and of good courage, knowing 
well that while we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord.” 

Now, remember, that verse does not occur in a 
statement which is intended to dwarf the present and 
to fill our present life with contempt. There are 
many ways in which while we are present in the 
body we can also be present with the Lord. Infinitely 
glorious are the revelations of the Divine truth and 
of the Divine presence which we may all enjoy. 
Beautiful is the feeling which falls upon us some- 
times in united worship, when all of us are engaged 
in assisting one another to battle down our difficulties, 
our doubts, our sins, and tears; and when in the 
union of prayer and praise we know that God is 
present, we rejoice in the sympathy and the nearness 
of the saving Christ. Glorious are the ways in 
which even here we may be present with Christ, but 
nevertheless, in other ways we are absent from the 
Lord so long as we remain there. There are infin- 
itely wonderful disclosures of the grace of Christ and 
of the reality of His Person yet to be made to us. 
We have not realised as yet anything like the fulness 
of the work of Christ. We may formulate it, we 
may put it into logical and coherent statements, but 
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the depth of the truth very often escapes from us. 
Christ is greater than our experience; we are but 
as children in the knowledge of His infinite love and 
the sharing of its wondrous blessings. 

For instance, our last victory over the grave is 
one of the experiences, the full signification of 
which we have yet to learn. We have not yet 
tracked the paths in which we shall most need 
the presence of the helping Christ. We have 
followed others along as far as we could; we have 
gone a long way with some until we seemed to share 
with them the beginnings of the life beyond, and to 
catch a reflection of the light they saw. Other 
friends have gone from us at astroke; at one 
moment they have been full of the genial interests of 
this life, living passionately and deeply in it, and in 
the next moment they have passed away. We who 
remain have yet to make trial for ourselves of that 
victory of Christ, which was their hope and their 
consolation. We have all to realise what it means 
to commit ourselves for the last voyage into the 
the hands of a faithful Redeemer, to feel the dark- 
ness of the grave and the painful waste of death 
lighted and made gracious by His abiding presence. 
There is a verse of the “Te Deum,” which has so 
ereat a volume of meaning and which so thrills us, 
that at times we cannot sing it— When Thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” But, 
brethren, if we can imagine the “Te Deum” to be 
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sung in heaven, with what vast and with what 
deeper volume of meaning—how ineffable, how exalt- 
ant the rapture! There it will be sung by those who 
have passed through death to immortality, and have 
found their Christ faithful to save and bless them. 
We have seen much of the salvation of God, but we 
do not know yet the extremity of our own need, or 
the gracious fulness with which our Saviour will 
meet it. We are absent, therefore, from the Lord in 
the sense that we wait for a more perfect vision of 
His glory; we shall see it in more wonderful and 
more satisfying characters. We are absent from ~ 
Him, too, in the sense that we are now waiting for 
opportunities for the highest service that can be 
rendered by glorified faculties. 

Now, to these points we need to apply the desire 
of the Apostle that he might not be unclothed, but 
clothed upon. And the whole of Christ’s Gospel is 
an answer to that pathetic and earnest desire. Our 
life is not to be undone that we may enter into the 
glorious future. That our present life is a probation, 
a school, a land of experience, is the great word of 
the Gospel of Christ. And if we are to know in the 
future how Christ is able to help even to the utter- 
most, the basis of that richer knowledge will be the 
limited knowledge that we possess now; and instead 
of separating ourselves from practical Christianity, 
and burying ourselves in vague speculations, the way 
to the infinite knowledge lies through the simple 
and faithful using and trust ofthe knowledge which 
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_ Christ gives to us now. So, in the second place, the 
higher light we shall receive as to our Lord’s person, 
glory, and power will be the just development of 
that faith in Him which we possess to-day. The 
work we hope to do for Him by His grace in 
regions beyond—the joyous work of ministry and 
praise, and of co-operating with His purposes—is a 
work for which every one should be preparing now. 
And the best preparation for it is to serve Him in 
simplicity and faith with our present means and 
opportunities, with the bodies we now possess, and 
with the souls which sometimes flutter to be free. 
Yes, brethren, thank God for it, the present is the 
basis of the future; God does not regard our poor and 
broken life with scorn, He will not sweep it into 
oblivion when He takes us to Himself, but through 
the glorious work and experience of the future He 
will enable us to thank Him for these our earlier 
days. It is an infinite comfort and blessing to us to 
reflect upon the possibility of carrying forward into 
the future whatever is great and beautiful and good 
in the life that now is. Nor is there anything which 
so softens the pain of our separations, helps us to 
think at all events with tranquil peace of our lost 
ones, as the belief that they were here for something ; 
that their presence amongst us was not meaningless 
sport, preliminary to a real life beginning beyond 
the tomb; but we are glad and rejoice when we see 
in them here, and remember in them after they are 
gone, powers, graces, thoughts, and experiences 
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which will have a meaning for evermore and will 
become the foundation of the glorious life of the 
future. That, then, is our comfort and our rejoicing 
upon occasions like the present, that the work is not 
over, but has gone on to be better, to be more beauti- 
fully done in the kingdom that lies beyond; and 
therefore we may say with the Apostle that we are 
always confident and of good courage. Glorious is 
the life to come, but full of hope and meaning is the 
life here, and to use them both at the will of God, 
and to leave the one and enter on the other in God’s 
good time, constitutes the education of spiritual 
creatures. 

Now, brethren, it is not by any means my intention 
to-night to attempt to enter upon any exhaustive 
summary or critical statement with regard to the 
dear and precious life that has been taken from us. 
This is not the time for that, and there certainly is 
no means of doing it to those who were in great 
affection with, and in great nearness to, one of 
whom we are thinking. Not that it would be an 
easy task even if these considerations were absent. 
You who knew him were well aware that ordinary 
standards were not applicable to our dear friend, our 
counsellor and our teacher, who has passed away. 
Ordinary standards were incapable of measuring him, 
and therefore it is only with great frankness and 
simplicity that I want to point out, in conclusion, this 
evening, just two or three of the elements which 
seemed to build up his peculiar character, to make 
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him so bright and so gracious a presence, and to give 
him his place asa manandasateacher. Well, then, 
the great meaning of this, and the great meaning of 
his life to us, did always seem to be its vivid fulness, 
its originality of life, its freedom, its absence from 
restrictions and from fetters, its great necessity of 
breathing the freest and purest air that could be had, 
its generous trust—sometimes a mistaken trust, it 
may be, but a mistake which had its compensations 
—his generous trust in impulse, his belief in the 
nearness of the Spirit of God and of Christ to those 
who would receive it, and listen for it, the wonderful 
way in which he laid open his mind to all the 
educating influences with which God has filled our 
human existence, his love of nature—his almost being 
a child of nature, as one might say; these were 
points in his character upon which we naturally 
think. 

Nothing is more singular than the almost 
instinctive fashion in which the terms of the natural 
world and natural life come back to us when we 
think of him. Dr. Bevan, speaking on Thursday, 
said it was a bird-like life, and so in a great sense it 
was, full of sweet influences, strong, holy influences 
of nature, full of delight in God’s beautiful works 
and the perception of His presence in them, full of 
spontaneity and of receptiveness, more full perhaps 
of receptiveness than of the power to reconstruct into 
fresh forms, although whatever came to our dear 
friend always underwent some moulding influence 
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by the genius which God had given him. To lie 
open, spontaneously, receptively open, to the influ- 
ences of nature was one of the great ways in which 
God trained him and taught him. And yet one is 
inclined to think it would be a mistake to speak of 
him as chiefly a child of nature, a lover of nature. My 
impression is that on any day he would have left the 
most beautiful or the most sublime of natural scenery 
to move in ancient cities and to endeavour to deal with 
the vanished lives of men. He was more even of a 
Christian humanist than he was a child of nature. 
And who that has heard him speak, tracing his 
wanderings and his interests in men of other lands 
and other times, could fail to recognise how deep was 
the sympathy with them and how truly and lovingly 
he entered into their life. The historical imagination, 
which traced God and the guidance of His spirit in 
every age and every place, was a strongly-marked 
feature of our friend. 

Now, when one passes from these things just to 
ask about the definitely religious influences that he 
exerted, the work he did as a Christian minister, we 
shall find that these remarks on the love of nature 
and the disinterested love of men have their signifi- 
cation. Certainly there was no dogmatic work in 
theology that he did, there was no reconstruction in 
any sense or shape of doctrine, there was no skill 
in organisation—he had very little love for that— 
and yet, although the dogmatic theologian was not 
there, the man who cast the truth of God into living 
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shapes was there, and although the organising spirit 
was not in him, there was a sternness and an inde- 
pendence there which refused to be fettered by man- 
made systems and by rules that simply crystallise. 
It was life in which he rejoiced ; it was the wonder- 
ful movement of the Divine life and the Divine light 
in the world which he desired to cultivate in himself 
and spread to others. There is a book written by 
one of the old German mystics whom he loved so 
much, which seems no inadequate expression of his 
own thought, religion, and religious doctrine, and 
the title of that book is “Theology Deduced from 
the Idea of Life.’ Life then, in all its wonderful 
changes, in its varieties, its rapid transmutations, 
its higher development, was the great subject upon 
which he rested, and who of us that knew him well 
has not felt many and many a time in listening to 
him that life became more full of strength and joy 
as we listened, more deep and full of meaning; 
that, if we came dry, dusty, hard, and weary, there 
was refreshment here; there was the message of 
the infinite spirit of gladness to cheer, comfort, and 
encourage us. 

Yes, and in regions that are even more human, 
and that are even more touching, if it be the pro- 
vince of the Christian minister to help—he did that 
too. An incident I heard soon after I came to 
Brighton, and which I have never forgotten, is an 
illustration: how that a poor man lay dying in 
some street of this town, Mr. Hood went to see him 
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and about the only words the poor man, almost at 
his last, could utter were these, “Sing to me, Hood ; 
sing to me.” And those who knew him could under- 
stand the subtle meaning of that desire much better 
than I can explain. There is another incident, too, 
years ago, in one of our London chapels, buildings 
which always strike a stranger with a sense of 
the wonder mystery of life—within is the temple of 
quietness and peace, you put your foot across the 
threshold and you are in the wildness and tumult and 
sadness of London—well, into one of these churches, 
a few years ago, there came a poor woman, heavily 
craped, disguised as much as might be, and when 
the service was over, she sent into the vestry, asking 
Mr. Hood to come and see her alone in the chapel. 
Only when she was quite sure that no one else was 
present she told him somewhat of her story. She 
was a mother who had lost her only son, and had 
lost him in the saddest and most shameful way in 
which any son could be lost—by the sentence of 
his country. She only came to thank him for the 
infinite comfort she had received from his “ Dark 
Sayings upon a Harp,” and told him, through her 
tears, how blessed to her had been the thought that, 
just as in the old narrative the sailors had got 
ashore upon the broken pieces of the ship, there 
was hope that her poor boy might somehow get to 
land. Here was ministry, here was hope, and it 
was worth while to suffer and be sad for years to 
get an entrance into a heart so dazed with sorrow. 
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To-day there came to me, in London, some to 
whom his kindliness and his ministry had been a 
source of inspiration and strength for the work 
which God had given them to do; and one of the 
most sturdy of our workers in London sends his 
tribute to the brightness and the comfort which have 
thus flowed from this departed spirit. There are 
many here to-night who have had such words of 
tenderness and peace, and such words of hope; let 
us try to make the best use of them, and be thankful 
to God for all the good which that life contained,— 
not to mark too hardly, in the moment of separation, 
points that there might sometimes have been of 
collision, points such as there are in most lives, if 
not in all. Oh! brethren, this is a moment of great 
reconcilement, and if there are any who are still 
in need of it, I lay it lovingly on your hearts and 
consciences to-night: go out into the world and 
pray God He will always make you able to repel 
the possibilities of quarrel and of strife and of 
misunderstanding. Pray for a life so free from 
the spirit of discord that you may melt into 
harmony even its approach. It is a strange meeting 
we are having in this place to-night, and an eventful 
one. There are some of you here who have not 
worshipped in common in the same place since many 
years ago, when Paxton Hood when out. You have 
gone your different ways, and God has been guiding 
and blessing you. You are gathered here to-night 
in the common unity of service, and once again, 
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if you hear the old voice and have heard it all this: 
evening, rather than mine, I shall not be sorry. I 
shall be glad if you can recall it, and especially 
if you can recall its tenderness, its love, its peace, 
its inspiration. We have lost one who was helpful, 
kind, faithful, one who was a brotherly and fatherly 
human guide and teacher; and again, I say, we 
should be thankful for his life. 

Some months ago, after a hard day’s work, such as 
many of us know, I went out late in the evening to 
the seashore at the western outskirts of the town. 
In a somewhat dazed condition of mind, and with a 
curious sense of detachment from the external world, 
I lay down on the beach, noticing nothing, but con- 
scious, it may be, of the murmur of the waves. At 
last the need came for some return to the actual 
world. I looked round to find it, but for a while 
nothing struck me, till, at last, very low down on the 
horizon, in the distance, there were two stars, which 
especially attracted my attention by their accurate 
position with regard to one another. I grasped at 
those two stars, which seemed to lead me back into 
the actual and the present. From them came trains 
of thought—memories of the sailors of ancient days 
to whom Castor and Pollux were the points by which 
they steered their course. I, too, felt grateful to 
them for recalling the confusion of my thoughts, 
but a moment after they began to wane and flicker, 
and at last were gone. The two things which, by 
what seemed their immutable fixity and their radiant 
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light, had called me back into reality, had vanished, 
and it seemed to me an image of life. Another 
glance in the same direction, and I knew they were 
simply fishermen’s lights; but in their place blazed 
the great constellation of: Orion, and for me there 
was something strangely soothing and comforting in 
the sight. It is the parable of our human guides. 
We cleave to them sometimes, they recall us to our- 
selves, and we think we behold in them fixity and 
permanence of light. But, after all, they are only 
poor fishermen tossed upon the great waters, and 
their lights quickly vanish. Such guides, however, 
often lead us to the immutable good, to the stars of 
God which shine with eternal fixity. May it be so with 
us, and may we so use the memory of our affectionate 
and beloved human teachers, as to make us more 
amenable to the guidance of the Father of Lights, 
more able to see His presence and to bless Him for 
His tenderness and His peace. 


D4 F 
THE MAN OF GOD FROM JUDAH. 


Preached in the City Temple, Sunday Morning, 
Sept. 4, 1887. 


“ Now there dwelt an old prophet in Bethel; and his sons. 
came and told him all the works that the man of God had 
done that day in Beth-el: the words which he had spoken unto 
the king, them they told also to their father. And their father 
said unto them, What way went he? For his sons had seen 
what way the man of God went, which came from Judah. And 
he said unto his sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled him 
the ass: and he rode thereon, and went after the man of God 
and found him sitting under an oak; and he said unto him, 
Art thou the man of God that camest from Judah? And he 
said, lam. Then he said unto him, Come home with me and 
eat bread. And he said, I may not return with thee, nor go 
in with thee: neither will I eat bread nor drink water with 
thee in this place, for it was said tome by the word of the 
Lord, Thou shalt eat no bread nor drink water there, nor turn 
again to go by the way that thou camest. He said unto him I 
am a prophet also as thou art; and an angel spake unto me by 
the word of the Lord, saying, Bring him back with thee into 
thine house, that he may eat bread and drink water. But he 
lied unto him. So he went back with him and did eat bread 
in his house, and drank water.”—1 Kinas xiii. 11-19. 


To understand the most impressive episode which 
these verses almost close, it is, perhaps, necessary 
somewhat to retrace the history. As the splendid 
reign of Solomon drew towards its close, the splendour 
became rather fatiguing and rather oppressive. In 
David’s reign men must have felt that they were 
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alive. The throne had interest, novelty, imaginative 
glow. People felt that they had had a share in 
making the early experiences of David; and even the 
sorrows and vicissitudes of his kingship simply 
established his dominion, and bronght men into 
more living sympathy with him. But then under 
Solomon things slowly altered. There was much 
grandeur. There was gold, and silver, and ivory, 
and peacocks’ feathers unspeakable and innumerable. 
But with it all there was a secret burden and a secret 
trouble beginning to make itself felt. The costliness 
and splendour meant death, meant tyranny, meant 
exaction; and, therefore, when Solomon died and 
Rehoboam came to the throne, he was met by loud 
and general cries for reform. 

The cry that broke out under Rehoboam gives us 
the obverse side of the splendour of the golden reign 
of Solomon, and it may be that every so-called golden 
and splendid reign has also its side of darkness, 
sorrows, and discontent, necessary some day to be 
noticed and some day to bemet. The insolent refusal 
of Rehoboam flung the buik of his nation into instant 
rebellion, and they followed the lead of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat. For centuries to come they had 
reason to regret the course that they made. 

Jeroboam was an unscrupulous and irreligious 
soldier of fortune whose interest it was to make a 
separation between Israel and Judah finally. It 
needed cold sagacity in order to do this, because 
nations of one blood never separate easily, and the 
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Hebrews were knit together by special ties of 
wonderful strength, capable of enduring an immense 
strain, and of appealing to the people even in the 
days of their wildest passion. Their religion was 
knit together with all that was domestic and with 
all that was national. Once upon a time, when some 
tyrants were anxious to wring out of the Athenian 
assembly some base and unusual concession, they 
caused the assembly to hold its meetings, not in the 
old place that overlooked the sea, but inland; and 
there, in the altered place, they altered the mood of 
the Athenian deputies into that of base compliance. 
And so, in this case, Jeroboam felt that, as long as 
the religious institutions of the nation remained 
intact, the power of his despotism was feeble indeed. 
So long as Jerusalem remained the centre nothing 
could be done to strengthen his dominion, and, 
therefore, the man of the world became a religious 
reformer. He set up images at Bethel and at Dan 
of a sensuous character, not rejecting Jehovah (the 
man was far too clever and too cunning for that), but 
blending with the so-called worship of Jehovah 
elements of a sensuous and pagan character. He 
founded his worship, as every despot founds every 
part of his civilising system, on the fatal principle of 
attraction. He pandered to the love of pomp and 
show among his people, and induced them to sell their 
birthright for this mean equivalent. He made Bethel 
the great centre of Israelitish worship; he altered 
the time of festivals; he introduced a visible and a 
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sensual idolatry ; he consecrated a new and irregular 
set of priests; he broke the fetters of law and intro- 
duced the reign of licence, and for so doing he earned 
himself, perhaps, the darkest accompaniment of 
curses that has ever followed any wicked man down 
through the ages of history. He was known to all 
ages of Jewish people, and is known to-day by that 
darkest title, “Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin.” 

Now, it is very easy to divine what every good 
man in the southern kingdom must have thought of 
Jeroboam’s tampering with religious institutions. 
To a patriotic people who remembered how the 
tribes had held together from the Hxodus—who 
remembered Deborah’s song and the union under 
David, the political separation must have been bad 
enough; but it is forgotten in the horror with 
which the people began to learn that Jeroboam was 
changing the religious institutions of the people 
and defiling the worship of God—that a pinchbeck 
despot had dared to consecrate and to alter the holy 
seasons. If it was necessary to separate, there was 
surely no need to corrupt the worship of Jehovah ; 
and upon one prophet, in all probability a youngish 
man, a man of God, the burden lay very heavily. 
It was laid upon him that he must go into Israel 
and protest in God’s name against the new altar 
and the new religious system. His mission was not 
to be a political one, but to be a strictly religious 
one. It was to be one swift, sudden protest, a 
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sudden flash of light thrown into the new wicked- 
ness of Israel, and then departing. The mission was 
apparently to be modelled on the model of those swift 
and terrible appearances of Elijah the Tishbite. 

It is unnecessary for us to be particular in asking 
how the message came to this prophet. _We are not 
here come to such a pass but that we can all 
understand that there are times when the voice of 
the Lord comes to us with an imperativeness that 
there is no gainsaying. There are times when, with 
no visible appearance, with nothing loud or striking, 
we are yet sure that the Divine word has come to us, 
and that our message for life has been sealed. If we 
retain that we can afford to sacrifice or to pass by the 
material setting of many an Old Testament fact. 

The prophet, then, made his way to Bethel, 
interrupted the sacrifice, and proclaimed the in- 
evitable issue of the false services. He stood 
solitary, majestically defended against his enemies. 
Jeroboam at last invited him to his house to rest 
and to receive a reward, but the prophet swiftly 
rejoined that he would not come. The work was 
done—sharply, crisply done. There was to be no 
conniving with wrong and no dwelling in it. The 
message that he had had was this: “Speak your 
truth, and when you have said it, go.’ And so he 
oegan to depart, and to make his course more sure 
and steady, as it seemed, he actually began his 
return to Judah by a new route along which no one 
would know him. And yet, as, alas! so often 
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happens, his troubles were only beginning when he 
got away from the crush of men and from the 
temptations of the kingly presence. On the new 
and untrodden road his difficulty, his temptation, his 
sorrows met him; and how was it? Ina most un- 
likely form altogether. An old prophet living at 
Beth-el heard of the startling protest which had been 
made by the stranger-prophet. He heard of his 
worth, his constancy, and his reply to the kingly 
invitation. So the old prophet went after the 
younger one, elicited the same refusal to stop, put 
him through sundry tests, affirmed an angelic mission 
delivered to himself, and brought the young prophet 
back, changed his mind, and thereby shivered the 
inteerity of his mission, and spoiled the work that 
he was sent to do. 

Will it be rash if we seek for a few moments to 
explain, or to ask, at all events, how this could 
come about? <A superannuated prophet, with 
memories of his own ministry, with a sense of 
interest in a younger generation, with interest in 
the state of affairs going on in Bethel, with a great 
anxiety to hear a little more about it—may I say a 
superannuated prophet prompted by a certain curi- 
osity as to the nature and the character of the 
younger prophet, a desire to test his constancy, and 
to see how far his belief in his message would 
extend? So the old man came, pleading his venerable 
age, his dignity, and his new angelic word. “ You 
think yourself a central figure,” he seemed to say, 
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“because of what went on in Bethel to-day; but I 
am a prophet, too, older, more experienced, and not 
lacking even in these waning days a voice divine.” 
Just notice that the Bible makes no attempt what- 
ever to explain the old man’s position, but it says 
with cruel distinctness and with curtness “he lied.” 

May we not regard it as partaking of the nature 
of a cynical experiment? It is possible for old age 
to be profoundly sympathetic; and, probably, there 
is no inspiration upon earth comparable to that 
which comes sometimes to younger workers from the 
very aged. Their great experience, their tranquil, 
calm patience, their sweet optimacy, their power to 
throw themselves into the young, warning, helping, 
guiding them, their power, standing as they do, so 
close to the eternal gates, to disentangle every diffi- 
cult question from the feverish and childish passions 
of the day, and to treat it with spiritual calmness 
and with tolerance—these are some of the things 
which make the example of the aged wondrous, 
sometimes, in its blessing to young people. The 
aged are, in many cases, the best friends of the 
young, the strong, the progressive, the impassioned. 
Oh, believe it, there is not on the part of the young 
so great a desire to shoulder the aged out of the way 
as is sometimes supposed! There is a natural respect, 
which needs sometimes only one touch of sympathy 
to break out into a glowing flame of reverent attach- 
ment if age will only be wise—if age will only speak 
its message right. For all eager and true-hearted 
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young workers these simple lines of Macdonald must 
be true— 
Had I the grace to win the grace 
Of some old man complete in lore, 
My face should worship at his face, 
Like childhood seated on the fioor. 

Yes ; that is the true joining of the separated ages 
of human life. This younger prophet from Judah is 
returning from the scene of an intense strain, and 
suffering its inevitable reaction, and not absolutely 
clear about himself, as happens now and then to 
young prophets. Suppose that, as he went, weary 
and footsore, along that new road, till at last he 
sank down under an oak tree to rest, he saw a bene- 
volent-looking old man riding after him. Is it strange 
to think that his heart should go out to meet him, 
and that he should say within himself: “ This is the 
very man I wanted—an aged man, full of experience, 
full of God; aman of my own calling, too, with 
whom I may lay the mask aside, from whom I need 
have'no reserve; a man who will sympathise with 
me, cheer me, and advise me” ? 

Many an aged prophet would have been equal to 
that simple and reasonable demand on the part of 
the younger one; but, unhappily, the aged are not 
invariably so sympathetic. Sometimes they cannot, 
or do not, look upon young people with any hearty 
interest in their struggle. For this there are reasons ; 
and the lack of sympathy may take many forms. 
First, there is such a thing as jealousy in one or 
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other of its many modifications. How hard it is, 
oftentimes, for the old to give necessary place to 
those who are younger than themselves! Howsubtle 
is the regret, how curious is the passion with which 
they chafe! Sometimes it is so pathetically natural 
and has such a charm in its petulance, that one 
cannot blame it—can only look at it with tenderness. 
But now and then it is a feeling that can get very 
vicious and very ugly; and so it is that now and then 
aged people permit themselves to sink into the grave 
self-deprived of that dignity of stately abnegation 
which is their crown and their glory, wrangling to 
the last for a primacy which, in the order of God, can 
not be theirs; and how natural and reasonable is 
sometimes the complaint of younger workers: “ Be- 
cause I happen to stand in this old man’s place, he 
thinks that Iam his competitor, trying to outshine 
him in every word I speak and in every act I do. 
God knows thatI am not! Iam only trying to do 
my work as well as I can, and I find it hard enough. 
But this old man will not leave me alone. He 
crosses me atevery turn. I want to honour him and 
to love him, but he makes it impossible.” 

There is a first obvious way in which old age can 
be unsympathetic, and damage very seriously 
younger lives. And this may have been—may it 
not ?—one element in the old prophet’s mind, lead- 
ing him to evil courses. “A bold thing, that, to do 
in Bethel. I wonder whether I could have done it 
as well myself? Can it be that the prophesying of 
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to-day is greater than the prophesying of the good 
old times? Oh,no! There must be a flaw some- 
where. I will go and look after this young man, and 
I shall very soon. see what he is made of.” 

But then there is another mood, not jealousy so 
much as an absolute refusal to think well at all 
about a younger generation. Self-esteem in this 
case is so solidly buttressed that jealousy never rises. 
There is a vanity of young people, and exemplifications 
of it, doubtless, may very frequently be given. But 
there is also a vanity of old people, which is every 
whit as real, and sometimes a trifle more pernicious. 
How hard it is for us sometimes to believe that the 
world has moved at all since we ceased to take active 
interest in its affairs; and yet how sure it is that 
the children, or the grandchildren, of the most 
daring innovator, and the most progressive thinker 
in this place this morning, will probably regard 
you, in many respects, as a most antiquated 
old person. So the ages pass along, and in the 
order’ of God the shining of His purpose widens; 
so when the young prophet pleaded Divine urgency 
to the older one, the latter may have looked at 
him compassionately and said: “ My young friend, 
you must not suppose that God speaks only to you. 
He has also spoken to me, and He has spoken to me 
by an angel.” 

There is a third attitude of mind visible in the 
aged—not jealousy and not intolerant scorn of 
superiority, but the vein of curiosity—cool, scientific 
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curiosity, slightly cynical and mocking, and not 
shrinking from vivisecting the objects of its study. 
One would not venture to say that this is a common 
attitude, but it is a real one and a distressing one. 
It comes about, perhaps, in this wise. The aged man, 
near the end of his course, is sometimes very, very 
tired. He has thrown off a good many illusions, 
and life now he is disposed to take as an amusement ; 
and sometimes the most serious of workers allow the 
closing years of their life to be dedicated to a languid 
gratification of amusements even in the circles of 
thought and action in which they once moved with 
decision and with patient purpose. Especially do 
the aged sometimes delight to watch the young. 
They have seen so many young people’s falls—so 
many lives that began well and ended with broken 
hearts. The aged sometimes have not vital energy 
enough for passionate sympathy, but they have 
enough for intellectual interest; and young life 
wrestling with its tasks and difficulties does interest 
them. They can see through its self-conceit. They 
can smile at its untried assurance. They like to 
watch the raw material at work. They have been 
over the ground themselves, and therefore they ask 
with a natural curiosity: “ How will he shoot these 
rapids? How will he cross that bar?” Well, it 
may be death to the struggler, but the old cannot 
always measure the intensity of the feeling and the 
earnestness of the agony. If they do, there are 
times when it only adds to the interest of their cruel 
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sport. They like to study the raw material of life, in 
new developments especially, and in promising careers. 
But, alas! the day has gone, partly self-forfeited 
for a noble sympathy and a helpful love. The day 
that remains is only that for critical investigation or 
cool, mordant examination. That may be infrequent, 
but itis real. Undoubtedly aged workers do some- 
times look at younger ones with an interest which 
is critical and speculative, rather than helpful and 
fatherly. They say: “ We have worked so hard and 
so long that we have earned liberty to do as we like 
and to watch as we please the battle of younger life.” 
And so this may have been part of the attitude of the 
old prophet at Bethel. He had heard of the noble 
denunciation and of the prophet’s faithfulness to the 
call of urgency. He was interested. “Saddle me the 
ass,” he says; “let me go and see this new light.” 
And so the two met; the younger man trembling with 
the sense of his mission, aching with the excitement 
of his day, slipping into its reaction, the imperious- 
ness of his mission not quite so emphatic, but still 
his conscience honest enough to do the right if it 
could but see it. Off his guard, frank, unsuspicious, 
needing a friend, to him comes the old prophet, and, 
urging him, would draw him back to his own house. 
At first refusal comes, and interest, we may imagine, 
deepens this constancy. Will it last? And so there 
comes a supremer test. “Listen! An angel spoke 
to me and said: ‘Bring him back to your house, and 
let him eat bread and drink water.’” But he lied. 
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That lie shivered the integrity of the prophet’s 
mission. On the old prophet’s part it was a wicked 
act—the laying of a trap for a man whose work was 
sufficiently difficult even without it. There are those 
who still think that it is quite allowable to lay traps for 
those about them in daily life. Ah,no! The name 
of “tempter” is restricted in its highest sense to 
one whose fellowship we have no desire to realise. 
It is a daring thing for any man to claim sympathy 
with the spirit of temptation by applying needless 
tests to his fellow-workers, to his employés, to his 
servants, and to those that are round about him. 

But the young prophet was in fault, too. Who 
cannot see it? His conviction ought to have been 
strong enough to resist this last appeal. One 
wonders whether the Apostle Paul was thinking or had 
any recollection of this incident when in that chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatians he said: “ But though 
we, or an angel from heaven, should preach unto you 
any gospel other than that which we preached unto 
you, let him be anathema.” That was the sublime, 
though personal, decision—the most emphatic utter- 
ance of a really unshakable personal vision, perhaps, 
that the world had seen. The younger prophet here 
might have risen into the glory and into the decision 
of St. Paul’s message. In the old prophet lack of 
reverence for the conscientious conviction of the 
younger one; in the younger one lack of loyalty to 
his conscience, to his God; and the end of it was, as 
we remember well enough, death, sorrow, ruin. 
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But the sequel two hundred or more years after 
this is not without it pathos and its beauty. King 
Josiah was making a great tour of reformation 
through the land. He came to Bethel, and he 
Swept away nearly everything idolatrous on which 
he could lay his hand, and wrecked everything that 
was associated with the worship and with the 
religion of the place. But there was one grave before 
which even Josiah stopped and asked its history; 
and the people told him the story of the unforgotten 
tragedy which is recorded in this chapter. Josiah 
spared that tomb from desecration. It was an act 
of rare significance. The tomb marked the resting- 
places of two men whose lives are strangely and 
terribly Imit together. But it was also a tomb 
typical of things that came again in every genera- 
tion of the world’s history. Now, and until the 
end of the world, there will be men whose sense of 
duty is not so strong but that it may be shaken by 
temptations, for these temptations are attractive. 
The plea of custom, the iron yoke of tradition, the 
reverence due to the wisdom of age, the possibility 
of a countermanding message in the counsels of 
the Highest—are these not things that recur to 
many lives among us—it may be to each life in its 
turn and in its place? And such men must pay the 
penalty of duty not perfectly done, of failure to 
reverence their conscience as their king; and that 
is a penalty that always has to be paid. Now and 
until the end one believes that there will still be 
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men living whose interest and sympathy with their 
fellows is scanty—men who have leisure for 
jealousy, for scorn, for keen and mocking scrutiny 
over the bloodshedding of their brothers. To such 
life is only a curious phenomenon, and if they hear 
of any specially noble deed, defiance of opinion or 
fashion, the anchoring of one’s life to the voice of 
conscience, they will only say: “ What a fool he 
must be!” or else they will try to test him till they 
reach the snapping point. Ah! but the redeeming 
point in the whole struggle, the thing that makes 
God’s presence in it, is this, that sooner or later 
there does come a flash of Divine light, changing 
the game into solemn earnestness, restoring for a 
moment an awe-stricken passion of sincerity to 
the imperious critic and the most jaded with the 
battle and the voyage of life. The time comes 
when the light penetrates into the heart of the 
young who have been faithless to the message, and 
when both of them may, if not be buried in one 
grave, at least join hand in hand in a common 
penitence, in a newness of resolve, in the promise 
and the hope of an immortal fellowship in labour, 
in sympathy, and in the intuitions of a Divine love. 

May God grant that to us all, through Jesus 
Christ! Amen. 


XII. 
THE THIRST OF THE SOUL. 


Preached in Westminster Chapel, Sunday Morning, 
April 12, 1891. 


The woman saith unto Him, Sir, Thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep; from whence then hast Thou that 
living waterP Art Thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
children, and his cattle P Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life. The 
woman saith unto Him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst 
not, neither come hither to draw.—-JouNn iv. 11-15. 


Tue narrative of this chapter, so unapproachable 
alike in its sublimity and in its simplicity, presents 
us, among other of its features, with a very remark- 
able illustration of the use of irony in the New 
Testament. Not irony in the common signification 
of the term—namely, as a convenient method of 
safely and delicately conveying insult or contempt 
by some equivocal language or intonation; nor yet 
irony in the other sense of the affected ignorance 
which leads an unwary opponent gradually to self- 
stultification—not irony in that sense ; but irony in 
the deep, solemn, classic sense—the sense in which all 
serious literature does contain irony—namely, as 
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suggesting the double-sidedness of human life. In 
that sense of the term the chapter before us contains 
plenty of irony. So many words in it there are, so 
many sentences, which, although they are not true 
in their obvious sense, are yet true in a deeper sense. 
In so many respects the woman said what she knew 
not, and the simple words that she spoke were 
destined to be illustrated by the future centuries of 
Christian experience. 

The passage with which our text begins, one 
ventures to think, contains one instance of irony. 
At first this woman felt herself superior at so many 
points to the lonely and tired traveller whom she met 
at the village well: she was moving so easily within 
the circle of her own life’s daily conditions ; she felt 
herself—no doubt, as provincials so often do, and in 
exact proportion to their ignorance and their boorish- 
ness—so plainly the superior of that casual traveller 
who happened to pass her way. Jesus had murmured 
to her a sentence expressive of His power to give her, 
upon occasion, the water for which He had deigned 
to ask. Then came the woman’s reply, “ Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” 
Was that reply intended to be a taunt? It is quite 
possible that it was ; for although the sentence begins 
with the formal title of respect, “ Sir,”’ it is scarcely 
likely that at so early a period of the conversation the 
woman really seriously thought that this new stranger 
was greater than the father Jacob, who had made the 
well and had drunk of it. 
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If her reply was meant as a taunt, it was a very 
symbolic one, for it is a cry that the world has 
heard a great deal of in every subsequent age. It 
is the taunting reply which is still heard in the 
present day. “Thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep.” Is not that what, in some 
sense or other, the privileged classes are continually 
saying to the unprivileged ? Is notthat the question 
which again and again the capitalist puts to his 
men when they revolt against intolerable conditions : 
«You have nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep”? That is to say, “I have the rope, the 
wealth, the staying power; I can starve you into 
submission.”” Is not that the question with which 
the practical man, in his rough and boisterous way, 
guiltless of ideas, confronts often the idealist, and 
shovels him contemptuously out of his path, saying 
to him, “ What mean you here? You have nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep?” Is not that 
the reply the political economist so often makes to 
men who strive and chafe against bitter social 
conditions? Is not that the question that the 
statesman puts to those who sometimes ask whether 
in the broad sphere of national affairs there 
may not be a place for Christ and a place for 
righteousness? Is not one section of humanity 
after another continually applying this testing 
question to the less privileged and to the despised ? 
Ah! brethren, and not only do men put this question 
the one to the other, but they also put it very often 
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to the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. There are plenty 
of spheres in human life from which the Lord is 
still brushed aside, as it were, with contempt, and 
with a sense that they do not belong to Him. To 
the Lord Himself, in these days, just as in the 
days of His pilgrimage upon earth, one man after 
another comes up and says: “ Sir, you have nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep.” 

But, oh! how piteous, how sheerly fatuous, that 
reply is when it is made to Jesus Christ! How 
piteous and how foolish it often is when it is made 
by men to men. But how absolutely absurd it is 
when it is made by men to Christ! For what is the 
answer that our Lord makes to this reply? His 
answer is this: “Every one that drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again.” Is not our Lord there 
showing to us very plainly the inadequacy of all 
merely external sources of satisfaction, the inade- 
quacy even of those sources of satisfaction which in 
the very order of nature we have to apply to, and 
also other sources of pleasure and of gratification 
less imperiously pointed out to us by appetite or by 
necessity ? Is not His remark strikingly true of the 
sphere of our daily needs, and of the daily provision 
for them, “Every one that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again”? That is the decree that goes 
out against all our earthly satisfactions, from the 
lowest up to the very highest—none of them are 
ultimate, none are final. 

There is a thought which occasionally causes men 
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extreme depression. How much of life’s time is 
spent in the mere struggle to live? How much time 
in every day is spent in the mere physical task of 
establishing one’s place and one’s footing in this 
world? How wasteful that seems to many a man in 
his meditative mood! Further, how many there are 
whose great function in this life seems to be simply 
that of ministering to the daily needs of other 
people! It may seem a slight and a trivial matter 
to some, but it is a keen and anxious matter enough 
to others—this weary, monotonous filling of day 
after day with petty tasks. As, especially in some 
circles of society, you can hear the cry from many a 
woman from time to time that all her day is just 
occupied with getting food ready for the other 
members of the household. The better privileged 
may, if they like, think little of it; but it is sharp 
and hard enough for many a poor soul in these days. 
As they say, in their homely fashion, “ No sooner is 
the breakfast cleared away that I have to begin to 
think about the dinner for them ; and no sooner the 
dinner than the tea and the supper.” I tell you 
that may be a matter for a dainty smile for some ; 
let them smile at it, let them smile at it, while their 
sisters’ hearts sometimes break, and their life grows 
grey with the sense of daily care and bitterness of 
need.) 

But more applicable still is the case of those whose 
work is obviously too long and hard and heavy to 
allow them time, or to give them freedom, to seek 
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the higher interests and to cultivate the higher life. 
Did God really mean, one asks sometimes, that men 
made in His likeness should be permanently crushed 
by evil and by depressing conditions? Over all that 
circle, then, of daily interests, provision for daily 
needs, the word of the Lord goes forth that it is not 
ultimate and not final. You rise from each satisfac- 
tion still dissatisfied. You have to go out slaving, 
working, and living, until the burden and the diffi- 
culty are finally dropped. And that is true also—is 
it not?—with regard to struggles for satisfaction 
that are less plainly laid down by human wants— 
struggles for satisfaction which are justifiable and 
innocent, and oftentimes interesting? Innocent as 
they may be, the Divine Word is that none of them 
are finally adequate. 

Is there no need for that reminder? We are 
accustomed to tell ourselves to-day that in many 
points we have a wider view of life than men had in 
some past times. There was a day when the one 
thing needful was so emphasized that it blotted out 
nearly everything else. To many a fanatic ages ago 
the whole life of the world was just as nothing. All 
its interest, all its variety was blotted out ; its science, 
its art, its literature, were flouted ; the great problems 
of civilisation were as if they were not. The tasks 
of government were laid down; and even great 
practical and social problems occupied little scope in 
the sphere of Christian thought. There were days 
when it is not too much to say that there was in 
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religious circles of a certain character something like 
an organised crusade against civilisation and against 
the broad and just development of human faculties. 
We have learned better, we say; but is there not a 
danger still amid the brighter conditions in which we 
move—is there not often a danger of forgetting the 
truth which we never can venture to forget—namely, 
that things that nowadays we have so readily wel- 
comed into the Church of Christ are after all simply 
means to an end? It is quite possible for us to-day 
to be so taken up either with the Christianising of 
art, or the Christianising of science, or in social 
questions, as to make these really ends in themselves. 
Sometimes, indeed, from outside the Church, the cry 
comes, from men whose interest in their fellows is 
certainly keen and deep, “Fling away your useless 
machinery of supernaturalism! Cast away your 
Church creeds and formulas, and come out and work 
with us formen!”’ Brethren, is it right that within 
the Church itself that specious and plausible invita- 
tion should often be seconded? Can we afford, as 
Christian people, to forget that our main contribution 
to the highest interests of the world must always be 
the keeping in the world’s sight and view and heart 
of the Lord God and of the Lord Jesus Christ? Must 
we not be true enough to say that, valuable as the 
contributions of Christendom may be to the interests 
of art and science and political economy, called as we 
are to do our part, humbly but earnestly, in these 
fields of service, must we not, are we not bound to 
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say in face of all opposite invitations, ‘ These are 
only the means to an end”? Higher than they, 
more important than they, we hear a voice that says 
to us, “ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again.” 

The Lord is saying that in the face of our modern 
effort and our modern struggle as much as He said 
it in the ancient days. But oh! let us rejoice in 
His goodness, that His Word is not simply one of 
bitter rebuke and scathing depreciation of the inter- 
ests that are so dear to us upon earth. Let us 
rejoice that He goes on to the positive, and says, 
“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst.” Thatis the Lord’s promise. 
It is His promise to-day to the hard-worked woman 
in the family, to the hard-worked collier and miner 
and artisan. It is the promise of Christ to every 
one who is building for} himself or {herself some 
palace of delight in poetry, in art, or science, He 
can take you all under His charge, and under His 
most easy dominance, and say to you, “ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give you shall 
never thirst”; “The water that I shall give him 
shall be in lum.” And in those little words “in 
him” do we not seem to touch one of the funda- 
mental truths of this significant paragraph—in him, 
not outside ? 

It was, as many of you may remember, the aim of 
many stately thinkers of antiquity to make men 
self-sufficient. Again and again the keen-sighted 
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men saw the danger and the peril that there was in 
being dependent upon outside things; again and 
again they thought of the tyrant’s hand that 
could suddenly waste and destroy all their external 
possessions ; again and again wise hearts in antiquity 
were haunted by the sense of loss, by the bereave- 
ment of friends, and by the yawning tomb. And so 
they struggled, often in an evil time, to be self-suffi- 
cient. Man’s endeavour to be self-sufficient, the 
Stoic endeavour in olden days and all modern repro- 
ductions of it, form one of the most pathetic, forlorn 
hopes in the struggle of the human race. But the 
marvel of Christianity is this: that it comes to 
Stoicism and does for it what Stoicism tried to do, 
but could not; comes to the man who had tried to 
be self-sufficient, and says, “‘ Yes, the water that you 
need shall be in you.’ Is there not something 
astonishing in the manner in which the Christian 
religion comes, after many ancient endeavours after 
truth and liberty and freedom, and. accomplishes 
what they had failed to do, meets them on their own 
ground, and fulfils from a spiritual standpoint their 
brave desires, their eager anticipations? Christ 
does that for every man who wants to be self-suffi- 
cient. He says, “ Yes, the water of life shall be in 
you; but on condition that it is given to you.” 

And note, as a second point in this reply of our 
Lord, “shall be in you a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” “Springing up into everlast- 
ing life”—-what significance, what spiritual signifi- 
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cance, there is in those words! The well of Jacob: 
the water lay in it, about a hundred feet deep, 
perhaps, below these two while they were talking. 
It was, as the woman so naively said, difficult often- 
times to procure the water at all. It needed a long 
rope to doit. But the Lord says about the water 
that He speaks of that it shall “ spring up within 
you into everlasting life.’ Does not that exactly 
define the kind of religion for which in these days so 
many people are longing and yearning and desiring 
—an exuberant faith, a buoyant and a most joyous 
energy, a power to feel that the sources of religious 
truth and of spiritual consolation and encouragement 
are not limited and narrowed and beggarly in their 
insignificance, but that they “ spring up into everlast- 
ing life” ? The fact is that there are many people 
who have deep within them, as they think, in some 
chamber of their soul, an adequate religion, well 
reviewed, carefully studied, weeded away from 
difficulties and embarrassments, and hindrances, 
locked safe within and deep down. But the sorrow 
of it is that religion of that kind is never on hand 
when it is wanted. What we need for daily life is 
no religion deep down in some silent chamber of the 
heart. What we need is a religion which every day 
wells into newness of life, breaks and bubbles about 
our daily path, and makes us feel that we are always 
surrounded by the springing of grace, by the ini 
ness of an exhaustless Christ. 

Yes, that statement and promise of living water 
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‘that should be within, and that should be exuberant 
in its flow—that message produced its result upon 
the heart of this woman. What was her final state- 
ment? “Sir, give me this water that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to draw.’ How different that is 
from the tone in which the woman began the con- 
versation! Her flimsy laudation of Jacob’s well is 
swept to the winds, as our pride in our earthly 
‘sources of satisfaction always is swept aside when 
we really get face to face with Christ. What men 
say, then, is what the woman of old said—“ Give me 
this water that I thirst not, neither come all the way 
hither to draw.” Depend upon it that when we see 
the Lord in His clearness and in His truth we shall 
see all other things cast into their right proportion ; 
we shall think rightly and measuredly of the value of 
everything else to which we have clung; we shall 
find, too, that His Word is no narrow doctrine of the 
future, no promise that belongs simply to an eternal 
kingdom, but a promise that shall make us strong 
and free and fearless every day that we live upon 
earth. 

For more than a thousand years now the world’s 
best has been Christian—that is an unchallengeable 
fact—the world’s best has been Christian in art, in 
literature, in science, in every single pursuit. The 
Christian inspiration for the world’s thought and 
affection has been so deep and true as to allow it even 
to turn upon itself, and within its own camp to write 


and teach against itself. From the very wing of our 
22 
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Lord and Master has been plucked oftentimes the 
shaft that was meant to destroy. He can spare it. 
Christianity is large and generous and triumphant 
enough to be able to look with an exquisite calmness 
upon every conceivable attack, to be not supercilious 
to its wandering children, but, oh! so tender, so 
gentle, so patient! Brethren, do we always remember 
in the weariness and in the struggle of life that we 
are children of a triumphant creed? We, as indi- 
viduals, may sometimes be despairing and petulant 
and hopeless if we please. But the Christian faith 
is never that. It soars above our weakness and our 
trouble and our despair. His kingdom shall have no 
end. ‘On the last day, the great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst let 
him come unto Me.” He says the same to-day ; He 
bids us give the widest construction to His invita- 
tion; He bids us bring to Him any thirst we have, 
and He promises that He will satisfy it unto ever- 
lasting life. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


APOLLO. 

THANATOS. 

HERACLES. 

ADMETUS (King of Phere, in Thessaly). 
ALCESTIS (Wife of Admetus). 
EUMELOS (Son of Alcestis). 

PHERES (Father of Admetus). 
CHORUS OF AGED PHERZANS. 
MAID-SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue translation of the “ Alcestis’ here printed was 
done very rapidly by Mr. Evans in order that he 
might read it before the Social Union, a smal 
literary society meeting at Queen Square. The 
manuscript is very rough, and in many parts exceed- 
ingly difficult to decipher. There are also a few very 
short gaps in the translation, due to the omission of 
lines either unsuitable for a mixed audience or 
wearisome for a public reading. Every line essential 
to the thorough enjoyment of the Greek play is given. 
The places where the omissions occur are marked 
by asterisks. The Rev. O. C. Whitehouse, M.A., has 
carefully compared the Greek text throughout, but 
no departures have been made from the original 
manuscript, except in the case of a few words or 
phrases which were unintelligible because illegible. 
In judging the quality of Mr. Evans’ work the 
above facts should be borne in mind. Most readers, 


however, will probably join us in regretting that this 
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is the only Greek play of which he has left us a 
translation. 

The theme of the drama is the noble self-sacrifice 
of Alcestis, who dies in the place of her husband, 
Admetus. On the day of their wedding he aroused 
the wrath of Artemis by neglecting to offer her 
sacrifices. Apollo averts her anger, and also gets the 
promise from the Fates that at the time appointed 
for his death Admetus shall escape if father or 
mother or wife will diefor him. His parents refuse, 
but Alcestis dies. Heracles, the friend of Admetus, 
fights with Death and compels him to restore Alcestis. 
The play is the oldest of the seventeen by Euripides 
which have come down to us, and is assigned by 
Professor Jebb to the year 438 B.c. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 


Apoutto. House of Admetus! wherein I a god 
Have yielded to accept a menial board— 
Zeus was the cause of it, who killed my son 
Asklepios, piercing him through heart with flame, 
Whence I in wrath the forgers of his bolt, 
The Cyclops, slay—me then the father bound 
To be the servant of a mortal man. 
And coming to this land I kept his flocks, 
And till this very day have served his house. 
For holy I, a man devout I chanced on, 
This son of Pheres whom I saved from death, 
Foiling the goddess-Fates who granted my 
Admetus to escape impending death 
By gift of other corpse to them below. 
But all his friends gone over and besought— 
His aged father too, and she who bore him, 
Willing to die for him and leave the light, 
None found he save his wife alone, who now 
Within the house, propped up by tender hands, 
Lies at death’s point ; for on this very day 
’Tis fated she shall die and pass from life. 
But I, lest some pollution touch me here, 
Am leaving now this most beloved roof. 
And lo! close by I see him—Thanatos, 
Priest of the dead, who now to Hades’ halls 
Prepares to lead her—punctually he comes— 
Keeping this day, in which behoves her die. 
Tuanatos. Ho! Ho! 
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What dost thou in front of the palace P 
Thou Phoibos, why hauntest this spot ? 
Again the Below-ones of honour defraudest, 
Curtailing, abolishing even : 

Admetus from doom to have hindered 
By crafty ensnaring of Moirai. 

Did this not suffice thee, O Phoibos ? 
But now yet again over this one— 

This daughter of Pelias for rescue of 
Husband to death self-devoted— 
Again over this one thou stretchest 
Thy heavy-armed, bow-bearing hand ! 


APOLLO. Courage; for I am just and faithful-. 
minded. 

Tuanatos. What need of bow, then, if thou meanest 
justice P 

APOLLO. To bear it with me is my constant custom. 

THanatos, Indeed, yes! and toaid this house unjustly. 

APOLLO. By sorrows of a friend I’m overburdened. 

TuHanatos. And wilt thou rob me of this corpse, the: 
second ? 

APOLLO. But not perforce I took from thee the other. 

THanatos. Why is he then on earth and not below it ? 

APOLLO. He gave instead the wife whom now thou 
seekest. 

Tuanatos. And her, at least, to the lower world I'll 
bear ! 

APoLto. Take her! I know not if I could persuade 
thee! . 

TuHanatos. To slay whom it behoves? Why, that’s: 
my office ! 

APoLLo. Nay! but to lead to death some riper victim.. 

THanatos. Your meaning and your earnestness I gather- 

APOLLO. Is there a chance of old age for Alcestis ? 

THanartos. There’s none: I mean to claim my fitting 


dues. 
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APoLuo. More than one life at best thou canst not 
take ! 

THanatos. From death of young I reapa larger honour. 

APOLLO. If old she die she will be buried richly. 

THanatos. In favour of the rich the law thou bendest! 


APOLLO. How sayst? Dost chance to be a sophist 
too P 

Tuanatos. Those would be favoured, able to buy late 
death. 

APOLLO. Art thou not minded then this grace to 
grant me? 

THanatos. Verily no! And well thou knowst my 
temper. 


APOLLO. Hostile to mortals and by gods detested ! 
TxHanatos. Thou canst not all things have that are not 
thine ! 
APOLLO. Thou, being so savage, shalt nathless be 
quelled. 
A man there cometh towards the house of Pheres, 
Sent by Hurystheus after the horse-chariot 
Of Diomede from Thrakia’s wintry plains. 
He, guested in this palace of Admetus, 
Shall of this woman forcibly despoil thee. 
Nor, therefore, shall I owe thee any thanks, 
Yet, doing my will, to me thou shalt be hateful ! 
THanatos. Much mayst thou speak yet no advantage 
gather ; 
To the house of Hades there descends this woman ; 
Going to her now, with sword I reap the firstfruits. 
For from whose head a tress this sword dissevers, 
Sacred is this one to the gods below. 
Sem1-CHorvs. What can this stillness mean before the 
house ? 
Why is the palace of Admetus silent ? 
Sem1-Cuorvs. There is no friend at hand 
Could tell us must we mourn 
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As for our lady dead, 

Or whether still alive beholds the light 

Alcestis, Pelias’ daughter, 

By our tale confessed, 

Noblest of women born in wifely love. 

Semi-Cuorvs. Yet who the groaning hears, 

Beating of hands indoors ; 

Or wailing as if all were done ? 

Nor can I any servant see 

Stationed before the gates. 

O Healing God; if thou wouldst but appear, 

Bringing brief lull from whelming misery. 

Sremr1-Cuorvs. There would not thus be silence, were 
she really dead ! 

Sem1-Cuorvus. Dead must she be, yet not from house 
forth borne ! 

Semi1-Cuorus. How so? I am not sure! What 
heartens you ? 

Semi-Cuorvus. ‘The burial of so dear a wife, 

Void of all funeral pomp, 

The Master ne’er would keep. 
Semi-CHorvs. Before the doors I see no lustral water, 

As custom is by gateways of the dead— 

No lock of hair upon the threshold lies ; 

No beating breasts—signs all of funeral woe. 
Semi-Cuorvs. And yet this the decisive day. 
Semi-Cuorvus. What is it thou wilt say P 
Semi-Cuorvs. On which behoved her die. 
Semi-Cuorvs. Thou hast touched the quick, to my very 

soul hast pierced me. 
Semi-Cuorvus. Thus o’er the wasting miseries of the 
good, 

*Tis right should ever mourn 

Who wears the crown of old fidelity. 

Cuorus. There is no voyage, none—to any hallowed 
strand, 
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No weary pilgrimage e’en to the Lykian land, 
Nor even to Zeus Ammon’s Lybic desert shrine— 
Could save from death this miserable Lady mine. 
Wholly implacable, her fate draws nigh ; 
Nor any priest I know, standing God’s altar by, 
To whom I might repair. 
One man there was—Apollo’s son— 
And did this light yet beat upon his eyes, 
Her gloomy home and gates of death omnes 
Our Lady would come forth. 
For he the dead could raise, 
Till stung to death himself 
By Zeus’ goad—the heaven-hurled lightning flame. 
But now, what hope of life shall I embrace ? 
Already finished are the funeral rites ; 
Blood-sprinkled sacrifices crowd 
Each altar of each god. 
There is no healing for our miseries—none ! 
But lo! from out the house there comes a maid! 
Tearful she comes, what message bearing ? 
When woe betides our lady, 
Permissible, indeed, are tears. 
And yet I fain would know 
If dead our lady is, or still alive. 

Marp-Srervanr. Of one alive, yet dead, I have to tell 


thee. 

CHORUS. How can she, then, be dead, and yet 
alive ? 

Marp-Servant. Rent by death’s pangs, her spirit fails 
already. 

CHORUS. O wretched one, and thow bereft of 


such a wife ! 

Marp-Szrvant. Not yet our master knew it, ere the 
suffering came. 

CHORUS. No prospect is there, then, her life of 
saving ? 
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Martp-SEervant. 


Crorvs. 


Matpn-Servant. 


CHoRUS. 


No; for the fated day compels her 
mightily. 

Over her, then, all fitting rites are 
rendered. 

Ready her husband hath all ornaments 
of burial. 

Then let him know a glorious woman 
dying— 


The best of women neath the sun’s great circle. 


Matn-SERVANT. 


Most surely best, and how shall any 
question it ? 


What woman must she be, who could surpass her P 
For how to husband could one more devotion show 
Than thus in choosing for his sake to perish ? 

But this, indeed, the city knows already. 

Yet what she did within, ’twill marvel hearing. 
For when the day appointed she was conscious 
Already come, in river streams her body bathing, 
She took fit garments from their home of cedar, 
And then arrayed all neatly, modestly 

Standing before the house hearth, thus she cried— 
“ Goddess, since ’neath the earth I now depart, 
This last of times entreatively I greet thee. 
Cherish my orphan children; grant to one 

Dear wife-bond, to the other noble husband. 

Nor let my children, like to her that bore them, 
Perish untimely, but O! prosperous may they 

In Fatherland live out delicious life.” 

Thus all the altars in Admetus’ palace— 

Nearing in turn, she prayerfully crowned, 
Breaking the tender branch of myrtle foliage, 
Tearless, unwailing, nor the coming woe 

With slightest pallor her fair face discoloured. 
But entering then her chamber, seeing her couch 
There, then indeed she wept and thus she spoke— 
“QO couch, common ’twixt me and him for whom I die, 
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Farewell! No grudge for thee! Me hast thou lost, 
Me only. Thee, my husband, dreading to dishonour, 
For this I die. Some other wife may gain thee. 
Chaster she cannot be, but happier easily.” 
Bending, she kisses it, and all the coverlet 
Is dewed with outrush of abundant tears. 
Sated with sorrow, from the couch uprising 
With eager, anxious haste she moved away. 
And then, oft passing out the chamber, turned again 
And cast herself once more upon the couch. 
Her in the mantle folds all tenderly bewrapt 
Her children cried, and gathered to her arms ; 
She, as doomed to die, one and the other clasped. 
And all the servants wept within the house, 
Their mistress dear bewailing. She to each 
Her hand outstretched, nor was there one so base 
To whom she did not speak and gain response. 
Such are the woes within Admetus’ palace— 
And he, by death had perished, and so would have escaped 
A grief so vast, he ne’er shall forget it. 
CHORUS. Admetus, doubtless, all these ills be- 
waileth, 
If of so dear a wife bereaved he must be. 
Marp-Servant. Weeps he indeed, in arms his dear one 
- holding, , 
Begs her not leave him—asking the impossible ; 
For visibly she fades, and by disease is wasted, 
Hangs listlessly the heavy burden of her hands. 
But still, though breathing only not her last, 
She longs to gaze upon the sunlight’s splendour, 
Since never more, but for this the last of times, 
Day’s radiant, blazing circlet she shall now behold. 
But going now, thy presence I will tell them; 
Not so well-minded to their lords all servants are, 
So as to stand by, gracious to those in pain, 
But ye towards my house are ancient friends. 
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Cuorvs. a O Zeus, what refuge is there for calamity , 
deliverance from my ruler’s woes ? 
B Whocomes? Who comes? Shall we sever the death- 
lock ? 
In garments of mourning already invest us ? 
y Too plainly, my friends, is it so, all too plainly, 
But yet to the gods, to the gods let us pray. 
For vast is the power of the gods. 
6 O Ruler, our Healer! 
Some solace devise for the woes of Admetus. 
e Provide, ah! provide, heretofore hast thou done it, 
And now yet again from death be deliverer, 
Murderous Hades now assuage. 
Maip-Servant. Papai! Papai! ototoi, 
Oh, oh, alas, alas ! 
O Pheres’ son, how art thou now undone, 
Of wife bereft. 
€ Will not these sorrows lead one to self-slaughter ? 
Death-dealing knife, or cord from roof suspended ? 
m This day thou shalt behold thy dying wife, 
Not dear, not simply dear, but dearest. 
@ Behold, behold! already 
She and her husband from the house come forth ! 
t Ocry aloud, O wail, thou land of Pheres. 
This noblest wife, by sickness wasted, 
She neareth Hades, lord of the world below. 
Cuorus. The joys of wedlock never can I deem 
More than its sorrows, schooled so in times past. 
And likewise gazing on the fortunes of the King, 
Who losing thus his noblest wife, 
Shall linger out henceforward 
A life that is not life ! 
Auczstis. O Sun! and light of day ! 
And whirling eddies of the fleeting cloud ! 
Apmetvs. Behold us now, in what an evil case, 
No crime committed, wherefore thou shouldst die! 
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Aucrstis. My native land! roofs of my bridal home. 
Apmetvs. O yield not this, my poor one, still bear up! 
And beg the mighty gods to pity us. 
Aucrstis. I see, I see, the two-oared skiff, 
And he the pilot of the dead, with hand on pole, 
Charon already calls me! 
“Why dost linger! Make haste! ’Tis thou alone art keep- 
ing us!” 
Thus with impatient haste he hurries me. 

Apmetus. Alas! for me a bitter voyage this thou 
tellest of, O wretched one! what things we 
suffer ! 

Aucsstis. One drags me, drags me—Dost not see? 

Winged Pluto gazing under dusky eyebrows 

Stands at the entrance-court of death. 

What dost thou? Let me go! 

Alas most miserable! What journey this on which I’m 
starting ? 

Apmetvs. To thy friends lamentable, specially to me,’ 

And to the children in this grief associate. 
Aucestis. Let me down, set me down quickly. 
Repose me, for my feet are strengthless. 
Hades is near ! 
The gloomy night o’ercreeps my eyes. 
My children, O my children, now no longer 
Ye have a mother; but all gladsomely, 
May ye, my children, still behold this light. 
Apmetus. Ahme! This is a bitter word I listen to, 
More grievous far than any death to me, 
O, by the gods, I bid thee not forsake me. 
By these thy children, whom thou makest orphans, 
Bear up! Take courage. 
For wert thou dead, no longer should I live. 
On thee my life and death depend, 
Thy love so greatly do I venerate. 
Aucrstis. Admetus, how my fortunes are thou seest ; 
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I fain would tell thee what I wish before I die. 

For, thinking first of thee, and at my own life’s cost 
From terror of the grave redeeming thee, 

I die, although for thee I needed not to die. 

But wed what man of Thessaly might please me, 
And dwell in opulence and royal state. 

Bereft of thee, with children fatherless of thee, 

I did not snatch at life, nor grudged 

My youth’s fresh flower in which I did rejoice. 

And yet thy father and thy mother failed thee. 
Their point of life is reached when death were noble, 
Nobly their child to save, and gloriously to die— 
For thou to them art only son, and at thy death 

No hope to them of other child-begetting— 

Thus for life’s residue thou and I had lived, 

Nor wouldst thou then of wife bereft have sorrowed 
And brought up orphan children. But all this, 
Some god hath wrought it so as to be thus. 

Well, for such things an answering grace now erant me. 
An equal gift I can in no wise ask thee— 

For nothing surely than a life is costlier— 

Boon plainly just Pll ask thee ; for these children 
No less than I thou lovest, if right-minded. 

O, suffer them be rulers in my house, 

Stepmother o’er these children never wed thou, 
Some woman worse than I, and in her envy 

Moving a cruel hand against our children. 

From this at least refrain, I do beseech thee! 

For on the earlier children, following hostile, 

The stepmother’s no kindlier than a viper. 

To the boy, indeed, a tower of strength his father ; 
But thou, my daughter, what should be thy girlhood ? 
Whom wilt thou find to be thy father’s consort ? 

I fear lest with some slanderous hint of stain 

In thy young maidenhood she blight thy wedlock. 
Nor if thou wed shall I be there to see; 
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Nor in thy travail hearten thee, my child— 

With thee when mother’s need is deepliest felt. 

For I must die, and it is not to-morrow, 

Nor two days hence this evil comes on me ; 

But now, at once, I’m with the lost ones numbered. 

Then fare ye well, and prosper. Thou, my husband, 

The very best of wives mayst boast of wedding, 

And ye, my children, claim most noble birth. 
Cuorvus. Take heart; I do not shrink to promise for him. 

Unless, indeed, distraught in mind, he’ll do it. 
Apmetus. It shall be done! O fear not! since in life 

I held thee, dying thou only shalt be called 

My wife. There is no girl in Thessaly 

In place of thee shall ever greet me husband; 

For woman is there none so nobly born, 

Nor for her beauty otherwise distinguished. 

Enough of children: in those I have I pray 

The gods to bless me, since I am not blest in thee. 

Not for one year’s space shall I bear this mourning, 

But while my life shall last, O wife beloved, 

Abhorring her that bare me, and my father 

Hating—friendly they in speech, but not in deeds. 

But thou, giving thine all for me, hast saved me! 

Should I not wail, of such a wife bereft ? 

TP silence all the jovial bands of revelry, 

The festal crowns, the songs that filled the palace, 

Nor ever more will touch the lyre nor lift 

My heart responsive to the Lybian flute, 

For all my life’s delight is merged in thee. 

Thy form by cunning artist’s hand portrayed 

Shall lie extended on thy marriage bed, 

By it Pll fall, and folding round my hands, 

Breathing thy name, shall seem in dreams to clasp thee, 

My dearest one—alas! not holding thee— 

A cold delight, I ween, but spirit’s anguish 

Fain would I thus assuage. "T'will be a bliss 
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To see thee e’en in dreams. . . . 

Had I the tongue and melody of Orpheus, 

To charm Demeter’s daughter and her husband, 

With witching song from Hades to release thee, 

I would descend, I would! and rue not Pluto’s hound, 

Nor Charon, guide of souls, beside his oar 

Should hinder till thy life came back to light. 

But there below awaiting death, I pray thee, 

Prepare some home where we may dwell for ever; 

In the same cedar chest I'll bid these children place 

And set me side by side with thee; for e’en in death 

From thee, dearest, most faithful one, I’d not be severed ! 
Cuorvs. * > - ‘ m iy 
Aucrstis. My children, ye yourselves have heard it, 

Your father’s promise no fresh wife to set 

Above you, nor on me dishonour bring. 
Apmetvus. And yet again I say it, and will keep it. 
Aucrstis. On such terms, from my hand receive the 

children. 

Apmetvs. Dear gift,and froma hand beloved Itakethem. 
Aucsstis. To these be thou a mother in my stead. 
Apmetvs.. Greater the need of it, since thee they lose. 
Aucestis. O children, while I should have lived, I pass 


below. 

Apmztus. Ah me! what shall I do by thee left 
desolate ? 

Aucestis. Time will console thee: for the dead is 
nothing. 


Apmetvus. O, take me with you. By the gods, I ask it! 
Aucrstis. That I should die for you suffices amply. 
Apmetvs. O cruel fate! how dear a wife I lose! 
Aucrstis. The light grows heavy to my fading eyes. 
Avmuetvus. To grief I’m lost, if thou dost truly leave me, 
Aucestis. Of me mayest speak as one no longer living. 
Avmuetvs. Lift up thy face, beloved, leave not thy 
children. 
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Aucrstis. Not willingly, indeed, but yet, farewell, my 


children. 
Apmetvus. O look upon them, look ! 
ALCESTIS. I am as nothing. 
Apmetvus. What wilt thou do? Dost leave us? 
ALCESTIS. Farewell ! 


Apmetus. O miserable man! I am undone. 
Cuorvus. Shehasgone. Admetus’ wife no longer lives. 
Eumetos. Ah me! my sorrow! for my mother’s gone. 
Father ! she cannot see the sun ; j 
She has left us desolate in life. 
Behold those eyelids and the listless hands ! 
O speak to me, my mother, speak to me; 
"Tis I, ’tis I, that call thee, mother ! 
"Tis I, thy little son, that falls upon thy lips! 
Apmetus. She hears not, sees not! so that I and you 
Are plunged in darkest misery. 
Eumetos. Father! I’m very young, 
And by my mother dear am left alone! 
O mother! how unhappy is thy lot; 
And mine and thine, sweet sister dear ! 
Alas, alas, father, in vain thy marriage ; 
For she has gone before us ; 
And mother! by thy death this house is broken ! 
Cuorvus. Admetus! these misfortunes must be borne 
For thou art not of mortals first or last 
To lose a gracious wife. Remember, too, 
Death is a debt that all of us must pay. 
Apmetvs. I lmew it well: not unawares this ill 
Hath leapt upon me, since longtime I feared it. 
But since I go forth with this corpse to burial 
Be present ye! and utter dirges fond 
To him who reigns below, the ruthless god. 
And all Thessalians over whom I rule 
I bid to join me, mourning for this woman 
With hair close-shaven and in funeral garb. 
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And ye who yoke the chariots and the steeds, 
See that ye shear with steel their flowing manes. 
And let there be no noise of flute or lyre 

Along the town till twelve slow moons be run. 
No dearer dead than this I e’er shall mourn, 

To me none kinder, of all honour worthy, — 
Since she alone instead of me hath died. 

Cuorvs. O daughter of Pelias, receiving my greeting. 
Down in the sunless bower mayst thou peacefully dwell !. 
And let Hades, the god of the dark, flowing hair, 
And let him, too, who sits by his rudder and oar, 
Weird pilot of Death, let them both be aware 
That o’er stream Acherusien his bark conveys 
Of women by far and by far the best. 

Many, many bards shall hymn thee, 

On the seven-stringed mountain-shell 

Chant thee, too, in epic strain, 

When Sparta’s Carnian festival comes round, 
And the moon sails high in heaven. 

Sacred, too, thy name for ever 

In pellucid, happy Athens, 

So vastly by thy glorious death 

Thou hast enriched the theme of song ! 

O that I could lead thee back, 

Back from Hades’ gloomy halls, 

Back from dark Kokytus stream. 

For thou, of all women most peerless and dear, 
By gift of thy heart from Hades’ grim clasp 
Thy husband hast saved. O my Queen, 

Let earth rest lightly on thee. 

And should thy husband wed some other wife, 
My curse, his children’s curse upon him rest! 
His mother dared not die, nor yet his father ; 
For him whom they begat they dared not die. 
O wretched pair! yet their hair was grey, 
But thou in glowing youth 
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Wholly for him hast died. 
‘Wifehood so glorious would that I could find. 
Heractes. Good friends and dwellers in this land of 
Pheres, 
Admetus, chances he to be within ? 
CHORUS. The son of Pheres is at home, O Heracles! 
But say what brings you into Thessaly, 
So as to pass this city of Pheraens ? 


Heracurs. Hurystheus, lord of Tiryns, sends me forth. 

CHORUS. And whither goest thou? in what quest 
absorbed ? 

Heracuss. I seek the four-horsed car of Diomede. 

CHORUS. Impossible! Of course thou know’st the 
country 

Heracurs. I know it not, I never have been there. 

CHORUS. ’*Tis only battle that can win those horses. 

Heractzs. I have no power such labours to refuse! 

CuHoRrvs. Slaying him, thou’lt come; and dying there 
remain. 

Heractes. Not the first contest this wherein I’ve stood. 

CHoRUvs. And what the prize if thou shouldst slay the 
King? 

Heracirs. His steeds I'll lead away to Tiryns’ lord. 

Cuorvus. ‘The bridling them thow'lt find in no wise 

easy ! 

Heractes. Yes! if they breathe not fire from out their 
nostrils. 

‘CHORUS. Nay, but they rend men with their mighty 
jaws. 

Heracies. Wild beasts, not horses, are this race thou 
tell’st of. 

CHORUS. Their stalls thou might’st behold, all blood- 
bedrenched ! 

Heractzes. Son of what father boasts himself their 
breeder ? 

CHORUS. Ares, shield-lord of all-golden Thrace. 
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Heractrs. Tis my ill-luck ordains the task thou tellest- 
Hard always, toward the impossible it climbs. 
Tf I must e’er with Ares’ sons contend, 
Lycaon first, then Kyknos, this the third, 
Alike with steeds and master, desperate fight. 
But none shall e’er behold Alemene’s son 
Quail from the face of strife, whate’er the odds! 
CHORUS. Look! lo, I see the ruler of this land, 
Admetus, passing through the palace gate. 


Apmetvus. Offspring of Zeus and Perses—Hail to thee ! 
Heractres. Admetus,—Hail to thee, Thessalian King. 
Apmetus. I would it were: thy friendliness I know. 
Heracuzes. Why all this mournfulness of shaven locks? 
Apmetus. This day I’m busied with the burial of a 
corpse. ; 
Heracuzs. God keep all mischief from thy little ones! 
Apmetvus. They are well—inside—the children I begot. 
Heractzs. A good old age thy father’s, if he’s gone! 
Apmetus. He is alive, and she who bore me, Heracles! 
Heracues. Surely ’tis not thy wife Alcestis that is dead ? 
Apmetvus. Of her I have a double word to say. 
Heracues. Do you speak of her as dead or still alive ? 
Apmetus. She lives, yet she lives not, and it pains me. 
Heracues. Iam no wiser yet. You speak in riddles! 
ApmweEtus. Dost thou not know the doom it behoved 
her meet with ? 
Heracies. I knew her pledged in thy behalf to die. 
Apmetus. Howcan she live, then, if to this consenting ? 
Heracues. O! mourn her not beforehand: wait the time. 
Apmetus. The dead is nothing: the doomed is really 
dead. 
Heracies. “To be” and “not to be” are judged 
distinct. 
Apmetvus. Thou takest it one way, another, Heracles. 
HERACLES. 


Why do you weep then: who of your 
friends is dead ? 
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ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 
ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 
ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


A woman ’tis: just now I mind me tis a 
woman. 

Knit to thee by blood, or friendship merely ? 
O, friendship, yet somehow close related to 
the house. 

How came it that she died within your 
palace P 

Her father died, with us she spent her 
orphanhood. 

Alas! Tm very sorry.” 


{ would I had found thee not in trouble. 


ADMETUS. 


HERAOLES. 
ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 
ADMETUS. 


With what intention dost thou add that 
word ? 
PU go and seek some other guest hearth. 
Impossible, O King; the gods avert such 
ill! 
To mourners sheerly troublesome the 
chance guest. 
The dead are dead. Step thou within the 
house. 
Shameful is revelry beside our friends who 
mourn. 
Quite separate are the guest rooms where 
_ we'll place thee. 
Send me away, so I'll be vastly thankful. 
Impossible that thou shouldst seek another 
hearth ! 


Lead the way, fellow, push wide the entrance 

To the guest rooms: bid them whose mission ’tis 

Set food in plenty: close the partition doors! 

Ill befits our guests should be disturbed by sounds of woe. 
Cuorvus. What dostthou: buried in such whelming woe, 

Admetus, dost thou dare guests receive? What mad folly 


ADMETUS. 


this P 
Yes; if I drove the coming guest from hail 
and city, 
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I reckon thou wouldst rather praise me. 
No, verily ; for no wise less would grow to me 
My sorrow; churlish should I be, to boot. 
And in my woe would rest this added woe 
That my house should be ranked inhospitable ; 
And I myself gain thus a noble host 
Whene’er I travel into thirsty Argos-land. 
Cuorvs. But why, then, didst thou hide thy present lot, 
A friend in coming, as thou sayest thyself ? 
Apmervus. Had he at all divined our present woe, 
To cross the threshold he had ne’er consented. 
You may not praise me; but my house has never known 
To thrust aside or put to shame its guests. 
Cuorvs. O Palace thronged with guests and ever free ! 
Even Apollo, god of the sounding lyre, 
In thee hath deigned to dwell, 
Within thy halls be rested! 
A simple neat herd, mid the wintry hills 
Thy flocks he tended with sweet pastoral song, 
And witched with melody the tawny lynx 
Grazed peacefully beside; from dells of Othrys 
The lions trooped in savage multitude. 
All danced processional around thy lyre, 
Great Phoibos; and there came the dappled fawn, 
Through the thick pine-woods delicately bounding, 
All gladsomely, to thy delicious song. 
This is our master’s country, white with flocks ; 
Along the crystal-flowing Boetian stream, 
Right to Epirus stretches his domain, 
And o’er the great Aigean Sea he rules, 
Far as the savage, lonely shores of Pelion. 
And now, his hospitable gates flung wide, 
The guest he welcomes, though his eyes are dim 
With weeping for that dearest wife within his halls just 
dead. 
Grand is the sense of honour in the noble, 
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And in the good all wisdom dwells. 
Hence in thy soul the confidence sits high, 
This man devout shall not abide in woe. 

Apmetus. Ye kindly company of men of Pherae, 
Already now the servants raise aloft 
The corpse towards the pyre and tomb. 

Do ye, as custom is, salute the dead 
That passes forth on its last pilgrimage. 

Cuorus. And hitherward with aged foot I see 
Thy father comes ; and servants in their hands 
Bring tokens for thy wife, gifts to the gods below. 

Puerzs. I’m full of sympathy for thy misfortune ; 
A good, virtuous wife thou sure hast lost. 

Yet, howsoever hard, it must be borne. 

These ornaments accept ; let them with her 

Be buried, for her body should be honoured, 

Who gave herself in sacrifice for thee, 

Wherefore I am not childless, nor bereft. 

My life sinks down in desolate old age. 

But she hath shown all womankind a path 

Sublime, in daring this heroic deed. 

O my sor’s saviour, prop of my tottering age, 

Farewell! Rest calmly in the halls of death. 

This is the sort of marriage pays a man, 

*Twere surely else not worth one’s while to wed. 
Apmetus. Not at my bidding draw’st thou nigh this 

grave ; 

Nor welcome is thy presence, and these baubles, 

Jewels of thine shall ne’er be placed about her ; 

Her burial needs not any of thy gifts. 

Then was thy time for grief, when I was doomed ; 

But thou didst slink aside to let her die, 

Young for the old, and dost thou wail her dead ? 

Thou never wast my father verily, 

Nor she, who boasts the name of mother, bare me. 

But, sprung of slavish blood, upon her breast 
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By cunning fraud I afterwards was placed. 
No child of thine do I confess myself ! 
For thou in baseness art pre-eminent, 
Who, at such age, goal of thy life hard by, 
To die for me didst neither choose nor dare— 
Thy child—but didst allow my wife to die 
Whom father and mother, too, I justly reckon ; 
And, yet, how grand a chance was offered you, 
Death for your only son, and short at best 
The scant remaining measure of thy days ! 
Then she and I had dwelt in happiness, 
Nor should I now be plunged in misery. 

* * * 
O, get to work and find you some fresh children 
To tend your age, and lay you out in death. 
No hand of mine such service shall perform. 
From this day forth to you I’m wholly dead. 

% * * 
Alas! how foolishly the old desire their death, 
Cursing their age and life’s slow, lingering course, 
But let death once appear, there’s none that wills 
To die—swiftly endurable becomes old age! 

Cuorvus. O cease! for large enough the present woe. 
Dare not thus lash thy father into wrath! 
Purrzs. My son! these words of insolence are such, 

Were better poured on Lydian, Phrygian slaves. 
Remember that you speak to one of Thessaly, 
Thessalian in his birth, and noble and free ! 
Thou art too daring! and these childish words 
Venting on me, shall not depart in peace. 
I did beget thee, cherish thee mine heir : 
No task of mine in thy behalf to die. 
I know of no ancestral Greek decree 
That father should for son surrender life. 
For weal or woe thou standest to thyself. 
All ’tis a father’s place to give, I gave thee. 
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The crown thou hast. My far-stretching lands 

I shall bequeath at death, for such the rule! 
Wherein then have I wronged thee? how despoiled ? 
Die not for me! nor I, indeed, for thee! 

Thou lovest the light ; and think’st that I abhor it ? 


* * ¥ 


My life indeed is short, yet sweet exceedingly ! 
And thou who basely hast evaded death, 
And livest, by breaking the decrees of fate, 
*Tis thou hast slain thy wife, yet allegest 
Baseness in me! whereas thyself art shamed, 
Mean wretch, by wifely pitiful devotion. 
You've raised a clever safeguard against death, 
If you can always find a woman substitute! 

* * * 


Be silent! and if thou dost love thy life, 
Believe that others love it too: revile me 
And Pll stab you with the bitterness of truth! 
Corvus. The old calamity is now eclipsed ! 
O cease this hurling wrath upon thy son! 
Apmetus. Nay, let him speak, for if the truth thus 
chafe him, 
He should not so have erred in my regard. 
Puerres. By dying for thee much greater were thy 


wrong. 
Apmetvus. Is it the same, then, for the old to die as 
young ? 
PHERES. One ought to live with one life, not with two! 
Apmetvs. I know that thou wouldst fain outlive great 
Zeus. 
* % * 
PHERES. But this one, in thy stead, hast thou not 
buried. 


Apmetus. Memorial of thy baseness, wretched man ! 
Pueres. Shedid not dieforme. Youdon’t mean that! 
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Apmervs. Alas! I would fast ever than stand in need of 
you. 
Puerrs. Go courting, and get more to die for thee. 
Apmetvus. The shame is thine because thou wouldst not 
die. 
Pueres. ‘The light of heaven is very sweet, my son. 
Apmetus. Base is thy temper, then, and quite jnhuman. 
Pueres. Thou shalt not laugh, my aged corpse forth 
bearing ! 
Apmerus. And yet thou’lt die inglorious, when thou 
diest. 
Puerus. II] fame is nought to me when I am dead! 
Apmetvus. Alas! alas! how shameless is old age. 
Pueres. Not shameless she: thou chanced on her quite 
foolish. 
Apmetvus. Depart! and suffer me my dead to bury! 
Pueres. I’m going! her murderer will bury her. 
Her kinsfolk yet will surely punish thee. 
No longer is Akastos mid the living, 
Unless he judge thee for his sister’s blood! 
Apmetus. Go with my solemn curse, you and your wife 
Childless, your son yet living, since ye merit it. 
Wax aged! ’Neath my roof ye shall not dwell. 
For, needed it by herald’s mouth I should renounce 
My hearth paternal, still I would renounce it. 
But we, since we must bear this present woe, 
Let us go forth to burial of our dead. 
Cuorvus. Alas! alas! unhappy in thy daring! 
O noblest and by far the best, farewell ! 
Hermes and Hades graciously receive thee. 
And if below, the good gain nobler place, 
As well it may be, let thy lot be such, 
And sit enthroned beside the Queen of Hades. 
Servant. Many and many a guest from many a 
country 
I’ve known already in Admetus’ palace, 
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And spread before them banquets; but than this guest 
Never a worse one at this hearth I’ve welcomed. 
Who first, though seeing my master full of trouble, 
Forced his way in, and dared to cross the threshold. 
Nor did he then the gifts we set befure him 
Contentedly accept, our misery knowing, 
But if we failed in service, soundly rated us ; 
And taking in his hand the goblet ivy circled, 
The dark vine’s sparking juice he drinks and drinks 
Until its fiery strength had seized and warmed him ; 
Becrowns himself with myrtle, songs discordant 
Maunders uncouthly. Double sound mightst hear, 
He indeed thus the sorrows of Admetus 
Naught reverencing ; but we servants wept 
Our mistress, but to the guest not showed ourselves 
Tearful, for this Admetus strict forbad. 
And now I in the house am entertaining 
Some wicked thief or bandit as our guest ; 
But she from house hath passed. I did not follow, 
Stretched out no hand, lamenting bitterly 
The mistress who to me and all the servants 
A mother was; from thousand ills she saved us, 
Soothing her husband. Do I not this stranger, 
In evil hour arrived, abhor deservedly ? 

Heracies. Hallo, you! Why that gloomy, careworn 

visage ? 

To be thus sullen to the guests it is not 
Duty of servants ; but all courteously to greet them. 
You saw me coming in, friend of your master, 
And yet with black and frowning faces meet me, 
Urging the pretext of a distant sorrow. 
Come hither, so that I may make you wiser. 
Of human life dost chance to know the nature ? 
Probably not ; how should you !—list to me. 
Death is the common lot of every mortal, 
Nor living man there is can prophesy 
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The coming morrow, if he shall outlive it. 

Wholly inscrutable’s the path of fortune. 

You cannot learn it, by no skill ’tis mastered. 

This then from me now hearing and accepting, 
Enjoy yourself and drink, a single day’s span 
Reckon your life, and leave the rest to fortune. 

And honour Kypris, of all goddesses the sweetest 
To humankind, so gracious is that goddess. 

But all these other things dismiss—obey me, 

If rightful words I seem to thee to speak. 

Wilt thou not now immoderate grief abandon, 
Enter this room and flower-crowned, drink with me, 
The wine’s cool plash, when into goblet falling, 
From this thy gloomy and contracted thoughts 

I know full well will lead thee. For, being mortals, 
Behoves us also to be mortal-minded. 

For to all frowning, gloomy-visaged folks 

Life is not truly life, but simply wretched. 


SERVANT. 


All this indeed we know, but now we’re 
busied. 


With things that war with revelry and laughter. 


HERACLES. 


Some mere acquaintance dead, but grieve not 


Excessively, for living are your household lords. 


SERVANT. 


HERACLES. 


SERVANT. 


HERACLES. 


SERVANT. 


HERACLES. 


SERVANT. 


HERACLES. 


SERVANT. 


How living? Can you, then, be ignorant ? 
Unless, indeed, your master lied to me. 

Far, far too hospitable is he our master. 
Was I to suffer, then, for death of mere 
acquaintance P 

Alas, alas! fatally dear she was! 

Is there some woe, then, that he did not tell 
me? 

Farewell! my master’s troubles wholly 
claim me. 

This is no speech that smacks of distant 
SOrrows. 

Else had thy revelry not saddened me! 
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Heracuzes. My hosts have played on some deception ! 
Servant. Thou cam’st unseasonably to entertainment. 
Mourning is with us; for thou seest the shaven locks 
And robes of black. 
Heracies. Who is it that is dead P 
One of the children or the aged father ? 
Servant. Well, then, O stranger, ’tis Admetus’ wife 
that’s dead ! 
Heractzs. What do you say, a spite this have 
feasted me? 
Servant. For he felt shame to thrust thee from the 
house! 
Heracuzs. O wretched one, what a wife hast lost! 
Servant. Undone we all are, and not she alone! 
Heractzs. I knew it, gazing on his tearful eyes, 
His hair and face—yet he persuaded me 
Twas but the funeral of some distant friend. 
And when against my will I passed these doors, 
Within the halls of one so good, afflicted so, 
T revelled. And yet I c#owned my head 
With circling wreaths? How could you not have told me, 
So vast a sorrow resting on the palace ? 
Where does he bury her? Where can I go and find her ? 
Servant. Beside the highway leading to Larissa 
Thou’lt see the tomb, close to the city’s entrance. 
Heracizes. O much enduring heart and soul of mine, 
Now show how wonderful a child 
Alemene, she of Tiryns, gave to Zeus! 
For I must save this woman lately dead, 
And in this house once more establish her, 
Kindness of Admetus thus requiting. 
Til go and he in wait for Thanatos, 
The dead’s black-mantled lord, I shall find him 
Drinking his gifts of blood beside the tomb, 
And let me once, out rushing from my lair, 
Grip him and belt him with the circlet of my arms, 
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There’s none shall loose him, bruised about the ribs, 
Until he let this woman go. 
But should I miss my prey, should he not come, 
Lured by blood gifts, I’ll seek the sunless homes 
Of the Queen Koré, and of them below, 
And I will plead! and, as I judge, will lead above 
Alcestis, and then place her in his hands— 
This prince of hosts who welcomed me 
Within his house, nor did he thrust me off 
Though stricken with his sharp calamity, 
Hiding his grief from me, in sheer nobility. 
What kinder host in Thessaly—who in all Greece ? 
He, being so noble, shall not say 
He spent his goodness on ingratitude ! 
Apmetvs. Alas! alas! O gloomy entrance; 
And gloomy vision of my widowed halls, 
Where shall I.go? where stand ? 
What shall I say? What not? 
O would that I might die! 
My mother bore me, evil starred! 
I’m jealous of the dead. I love them, 
And in their home I long to dwell. 
Nor ever will the light of day rejoice me, 
Nor tread of foot upon this solid earth, 
Of such a hostage me despoiling, 
To Hades Thanatos my wife has given! 
Cuorvus. Advance, advance! Go right inside the 
house. 
Apmetus. Aiai. . 
Cuorvus. Things thou hast suffered, worthy: of these 
wailings ! 
Apmetus. Ajai, aiai. 
Cuorvus. Through woe thou’st past, I know it well. 
Apmetvus. Alas! Alas! 
Cuorus. In nowise thus the dead thou helpest. 
Apmetus. Ahme! Ah me! 
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Cuorus. Thy wife will never greet thee more 
Beside this lonely gate! 

Apmetvus. Thou call’st to mind wha stabs my soul! 
‘What greater evil to a man than loss of wife beloved ? 
O, that this house were ever ignorant of marriage ! 
Tenvy men unwedded and unchilded. 

Their life is single ; scant its grief ; 

But sicknesses of children, bridal ties 
Wasted by death, 

°Tis unendurable to see, when one might live 
Without a wife, without a child! 

Cuorvus. A sorrow this, quite hard to struggle with. 

Apmetvus. Aiai, aiai. 

Cxorvs. Thou canst not touch the goal of grief. 

Apmetus. Ai! 

Cuorvus. ‘Tis hard to bear, but still— 

Apmetvus. Alas! alas! 

Cuorvs. ‘Take courage, thou art not the first— 

Apmetvus. Ah me! ah me! 

Cuorvs. To losea wife! Misfortune ever 
Diversely presses upon different men ! 

Apmetus. O lamentation, vast and wailing, 

For friends below. Why did you forbid me 

To burst into the tomb and lie in death 

With her so far the best! 

Two spirits Hades then had held for one most faithful ; 
Together we had sailed those nether streams. 

Cuorvs. I had a friend, whose only son 
Sad death removed, 

Yet bravely bore the loss, amid his childlessness, 
Although his hair was white, Death’s portal near himself. 
Apmetvs. O vision of my home! How shall I enter? 
How dwell in thee, my fortune changed ? 
Alas, alas, how vast the change! 
For then, with blazing Peliac torches, 
And brightest marriage lay, we passed within, 
24: 
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I held in mine the hand of my dear bride. 

Loud echoing minstrelsy floated behind us, 

And spake the praises of the dead and me. 

“How nobly born and excellent, and fitly joined !” 

But now for nuptial lay the uplifted dirge, 

Death’s black apparel for the robes of white, 

Attend my footsteps to my desolate couch. 
Cuorvs. This blow has sped on one unused to woe. 

And yet, remember, thou hast saved thy life. 

Thy wife is dead! What novelty in that ? 

Full many a wife by death is swept away. 
Apmetvus. Friends, my wife’s fortune happier than 

my own 

I reckon; though, indeed, it seems not so. 

For her, indeed, no pain shall touch again— 

She rests in glory from her many toils. 

But I, who ought not to live, my fate evading, 

A wretched life shall lead. I know it now; 

For how shall I endure this house-approach ? 

Whom greeting, who in turn saluting me, 

Shall I have pleasant entrance? Whither turn ? 

The solitude within will lash me forth, 

Whene’er I gaze upon her empty couch— 

The chairs whereon she sat. Within the house,. 

The rooms all lonely, children round my knee 

Clinging, and sobbing for their mother, slaves 

Bewailing what a mistress they have lost— 

Such is the scene at home. And out of doors 

The wedding feasts and women-haunted crowds 

Will madden me; for I shall ne’er endure 

The faces of my dead wife’s friends to see. 

Of me the hostile speech will float abroad, 

“Behold who basely lives, who dared not die, 

But gave instead his wife in utter meanness, 

Thus shunning Hades—does he seem a man ? 

He hates his parents, yet he would not die!” 
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Upon my other woes such rumour shall I gain. 
What good then unto me in life, by friends 
Ill spoken of and suffering misery ? 

Cuorvs. O’er many and many a book I’ve pored, 
The pathway of the stars I’ve traced ; 
But, all my manifold research complete, 
Nought found I mightier than Necessity, 
Nor any drug in all the Thracian scrolls, 
Memorials of the great Orpheian lore ; 
No drug, of all by Phcebus given to leech, 
‘To heal the woes of much afflicted men. 
Sole goddess she of whom one finds 
No altar; statue has she none. 
She cares not for our sacrifice. 
O goddess! mayst thou ne’er on me descend 
More terribly than in the days of yore. 
For even that which Zeus decides, 


’ Tis only by thine help ’tis done. 


”Tis thou alone dost melt the iron hills. 

There’s no compassion in thy strength abrupt. 
And this is the goddess, O king! that hath woven about thee 
The terrible clasp of her stern, irresistible hand. 
Therefore, learn thou to endure! 

Tears will not the dead restore, 

H’en of gods the children pine 

In the dusky shade of Death. 

While among us she was dear, 

She is still in death beloved ! 

Noblest of all women born 

Thou hast wedded to thine house, 

Nor as tomb of dead be reckoned 

This thy wife’s sepulchral mound ; 

Honour it like shrine of god, 

Sacred shrine to all that pass. 

For, turning from his path to gaze, 

Thus shall every traveller cry : 
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“This is she for husband died, 
She is now in blissful rest, 
Hail, O Queen, and grant us good!” 
Such the language of his praise! 
But who is this, if not Alemene’s son, 
That now, Admetus, to thy house draws nigh 
Heractes. You should have shown me friendly trust, 


Admetus ! 
Nor shut your sorrow silently within. 
# * * 


But of thy wife’s corpse set for burial never word 

Thou toldst me, but didst feast me in the house 

As merely exercised with distant woes. 

And I—I crowned my head, and to the gods poured forth 

Libations in thy most unhappy house. 

And, treated thus, I blame, indeed I blame you, 

Yet do not wish to vex you in your grief ; 

So why with backward foot I here return, 

Til tell you. Take and keep for me this woman, 

Until those Thracian horses hither bringing 

I come, slaying the tyrant of the Bistones. 

But should that chance me, which may God forbid! 

I give her thee, to serve within thy house. 

Into my hands she fell with mighty toil ; 

For as I went I chanced on certain games, 

Games of the athlete, free to all that came, 

To run, and box, and wrestle: prize for each, * * 

The crowning prize this woman: it were base 

To let a prize so goodly slip one’s hand. 

And now I trust her to thy kindly care. 

I did not steal her, won her with much pain. 

Maybe the time will come that thou wilt praise me! 
Apvmetus. Not slighting thee, not yet in mood dis- 

trustful, 
Did I conceal my wife’s unhappy fate. 
But then had grief on grief been multiplied, 
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Hadst thou departed to some other hearth. 
But O, my friend, revoke this woman’s charge, 
* * * 
Call not my woes to mind, for never tearless 
Could I behold her in this lonely house. 
Add not distemper to my fevered heart, 
For heavy now the load of grief I bear. 
No dwelling is this house for one so young, 
For young she is, I judge by dress and mien— 
* * * + 
And thou, O woman, whosoe’er thou be, 
Thou art strangely like my lost Alcestis. 
Ah me! O, lead her swiftly forth ; 
She seeks my heart; my eyes are full of tears, 
Ab! now I taste my sorrow’s brimming cup. 
Heracizis. I would the power were mine thy wife to lead 
Back from the gloomy mansions of the dead. 
Apmetus. I know thou wouldst, but what availeth it P 
The dead can never more come forth to light. : 
Heracizs. Be calm, and bear thy lot becomingly. 
ApmeEtvus. Counsel is easier than strength in pain. 
Heractzs. But what advantage in thy stress of grief ?P 
Apmetus. I know it, yet love strangely urges me. 





+The following lines should be inserted after “dress and 
mien.” They were omitted by Mr. Evans for a very obvious 
reason when reading the drama before a mixed audience. But 
they greatly heighten the situation : 


Amid men’s quarters shall her lodging be P 

And how, thus holding converse with the young, 
Shall she escape untainted ? Youthful blood to curb, 
My friend, is hard; and I take thought for thee. 
Or, in my dead one’s chamber keeping her, 

How shall I bring her to my lost one’s couch P 

I dread a two-fold censure bruited o’er, 

As one should say, “His benefactress he betrayed 
That he might wed another, fair and young.” 
Then, for my dead wife I take earnest heed 
Worthy indeed of all my reverence ! 
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HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 
HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


HERACLES. 


ADMETUS. 


A noble wife, beyond all doubt, thou’st lost! 
So good, my life will never more delight 
me. 

Time will console; thy sorrow yet is young. 
Time mayst, thou truly say, if Time means 
Death. 

Some second wife will speedily console thee. 
Silence! Ah, what a word, and thow hast 
said it. 

How now ? wilt thou not wed, but dwell - 
alone ? 

There’s none shall ever take Alcestis’ place. 
What service that way rendering to the 
dead P 

Howe’er it be, ’tis mine to honour her. 
Well, give shelter to this woman in thy 
house. 

No! ask not that! by thy great Father 
Zeus ! 

"Twill be the saddest error of thy life. 
Would that thou ne’er hadst brought her 
as a prize! 

Yet in my victory thou too dost share ! 
You’ve spoken well! Now let her hence 
depart. 

O let her stay ! 
thank me! 
Well, have one take her in, if she must 
stay. 

Pll not entrust this woman to thy slaves. 
Do thou thyself conduct her to the house. 

I mean to place her in thy very arms ! 

O urge me not to such distasteful task. 
Just dare to reach thy hand and touch the 
stranger. 
I stretch my hand, like Perseus to the Gorgon. 


The time will come you'll 
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Herracuzs. You're sure you've got her. 
Apmetus. Yes; I hold her. 
Heracuzs. Well, keep her then ; and ever wilt thou say, 
The son of Zeus hath proved a noble guest. 
Dost see some faintest likeness to Alcestis ? 
Apmetus. O gods! what shall I say, what sudden 
vision ! 
Is it my very wife that I behold, 
Or am I mocked by some deceitful joy ? 
Heracues. Not mocked; but ’tis- thy very wife thou 
seest. 
Apmetvus. I fear me’tis some phantom of the depths! 
Heracrres. No wizard guest you welcomed to thy 
halls. 
Apmetvs. Do I-behold the very wife I buried ? 
Heracues. “Tis true. I do not marvel at thy doubt. 
Apmetvus. May I touch her, speak to her as wife ? 
Heractes. Speak: for accomplished is thine every 
prayer. 
Apmetvus. O eyes and features of my dearest wife, 
I never, never hoped to see thee more. 
And thou, great offspring of almighty Zeus, 
My blessing and thy Father’s grace upon thee rest. 
’Tis thou, thou only, hast restored my house. 
How did’st thou lead her to the gracious light ? 
Heracuss. I joined in battle with the king of darkness. 
Apmetvus. And where did’st wage this awful strife with 


Death ? 

Heracizs. Beside the tomb I leapt upon and crushed 
him. 

Apmetus. Why stands my wife thus wholly speech- 
less P 


Heracies. She may not speak till sacrifice be paid 
To gods below, and the third morning come. 
But lead her in, and with good cause, Admetus, 
For evermore be careful of thy guests. 
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And now, farewell: I hasten to the toil 
Imposed upon me by the son of Sthenelus. 
Apmetus. 0 stay with us, and joinin our delight. 
Heracurs. Some other time; but now my task is urgent. 
Apmextus. O go with blessings! Come to us again. 
And now I bid the city and each tetrarchy, 
In honour of our bliss ordain the dance, 
And let the altars smoke with sacrifice, 
For now our grief hath yielded place to joy. 
CHoRvs. The fortunes of this life are manifold : 
Most unexpected are the gods’ decrees ! 
The likely-seeming never comes to pass, 
And things improbable by God are compassed, 
As this event doth clearly verify. 
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